





PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Price, Five Cents 


OLDIERS must be fed and only 
the farmer can feed them. Every 
man of us must come across with 

food or go across with a gun. As a 
matter of fact the farmer has come 
across, and after the war he will still 
be across, for the world will then be 
dependent upon him more than ever. 

When peace comes the nations of 
Europe, their agriculture demoralized, 
their live stock gone, will turn to 
America for seed, cattle,—everything. 

After the war the labor situation, 
just as it is deing today, will bring 
home the need of more labor-saving 
machinery and implements—tractors, 
seeders, milking - machines, manure- 
spreaders, home grist-mills, and dozens 
of other things. Alfalfa will be made 
to grow where it never grew before, 
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Practical Not Fancy Farming 


and, all in all, the farmer will come 
out where he went in—on top. 


Tim says that the time to sow clo- 
ver is when the soil is honeycombed 
with little depressions caused by the 
frost leaving the ground. 


Peter Tumbledown noticed last fall 
that a corner post of his corn-crib was 
decayed. He intended to repair the 
damage but did not get around to it. 
The corn-crib fell one night during a 
storm and the corn lay in the mud and 
snow for weeks. 


Guarding your pocketbook and mak- 
ing you safe, is the Fair Play notice, 
atop the editorial page. Read it again: 
When one of Our Folks writes, ‘‘I saw 
your advertisemient.in The Farm Jour- 
nal,’’ every one knows there is an 
anchor cast to windward. 





Vou..XLH, No. 3 
is : Forty-second Year 


High Farming at Elmwood 
By Jacob Biggle 


T is a notable coincidence that the 
two greatest Americans, George 
Washington and Abrd@ham Lincoln, 

were born in Bebruary, one on the 
twenty-second and the other on the 
twelfth. . Also it is noteworthy that 
both were products of the farm, Wash- 
ington having been porn into the Vir- 
ginia country gentry, while Lincoln’s 
forebears were of the rough, indepen- 
dent stock that pioneered in the wil- 
derness now designated as the Middle 
West; and while the man who was for- 
ever to wrest the family name from 
oblivion was born in the squalor of 
a log eabin, yet in both men dwelt 
that divine spark of which neither 
they nor those dbout them were aware 
until in the fullness of time it»was 
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revealed to men. At the age that Wash- 
ington was surveying the western wil- 
derness for a wealthy patron, Lincoln 
was splitting rails on his father’s wil- 
derness farm, and neither had heard 
the call that set them apart from their 
feliows for transcendent duties. 

John Adams who succeeded Wash- 
ington in the presidency was farmer 
born, as were many leading men of 
that day. In our own time no small 
number of those who today are directing 
the affairs of our Nation are country 
born and spent their youth in close inti- 
macy with the soil. There is, I know, 
a good deal of bombastic talk with 
respect to the farm boys who have 
achieved distinction in the world; but 
divested of a great deal that is mere 
boast, enough facts remain to prove 
the contention that the ranks of the 
eminent in many fields of endeavor are 
recruited from the farms, and that when 
an inventory of agriculture is made, this 
asset should be accorded its full value. 
Crops may fail, stock may succumb to 
epidemic and prices may be ruinously 
low, but if the farm has produced an 
unusual! boy or girl fitted presently for 
leadership in a great cause, it has earned 
dividends that can not be computed on 
the bankers’ ticker. 

Many years ago a young lad, rather 
puny and out of health, was sent to our 
home in the hope that life in the open 
would make him vigorous, and my father 
was the first to put him astride a horse. 
That was the beginning of his outdoor 
education. In due time he rode his horse 
into the Civil War, and he rode out of it 
commander of a brigade of cavalry. The 
conflict over he turned his attention to 
building up the far West, a work in 
which he was very successful. To his 
dying day he remembered that it was 
my father who first seated him on a 
horse and thus started him upon his 
career. The open air was all the tonic 
he needed to build up his body and give 
him the needed mental stimulus. 

For many years schoolboys were fa- 
miliar with the story of Israel] Putnam 
who, leaving one horse at the plow, rode 
off on the other to Bunker Hill, after the 
manner of Cincinnatus of old, and into 
lasting fame. History is filled with 
stories of men in association with the 
horse, and the horse has from time im- 
memorial shared with the dog the affec- 
tion of man. The Bible has many allu- 
sions to the horse both as a beast of 
burden and also as a fleet-footed courier 
of the desert ; and while in modern war- 
fare cavalry is almost eliminated, we 


could not imagine anything thrilling in — 


the Putnam anecdote, if instead of 
mounting a plow horse the narrative had 
described him as cranking his machine 
and letting it go on high. Under such 
circumstances the fame of ** Old Put”’ 
would not have lasted till sundown ; nor 
would Paul Revere’s ride have found a 
poet to make it immortal, had he spread 
his fateful news in a runabout. 

We are constantly being told that the 
automobile is fast forcing the horse out 
of business ; but it is not true. Those 
who with much assurance make this 
prophecy take account only of the utili- 
tarian side of the farm. They probably 
never felt the velvety nose of a colt 
thrust into.their hand, nor held the reins 
over a home-grown three-year-old. The 
Arabian and his horse are famous in 
song and story. Washington in his 
leisure rode after the hounds, and his 
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stables contained some of the best 
hunters in Virginia. Lincoln rode in his 
youth, and later in the practise of the 
law rode a circuit, though one can not 
imagine him sitting a saddle with the 
grace of Washington. 

The point I desire to make is that the 
farm is the nursery of great men, as 
may be attested by the names of many 
thousands. Contact with the earthisa 
mental and physical tonic. I have a 
neighbor who is at the head of an ex- 
tensive business in a near-by city. He 
has a town and a country house. Not 
long ago he told me that he sleeps much 
better in the country than in the town, 
and that when he has an important busi- 
ness proposition to decide he spends two 
or three days in the country, beginning 
the day with a horseback ride; and thus 
by means of exercise and sleep clears 
his mind for the problem at hand. Thus 
life in the country provides something 
that can not be had at the druggist’s 
shop. 





“ Pocketbook Stuff ”’ 


These homely words describe those 
pages which tell how tomake more 
money and how to live more com- 
fortably—the pages of Fair Play 
advertising that announce new in- 
ventions, improved machinery, labor- 
saving devices for farm and for home. 

Not to read this month’s adver- 
tisements of the nurserymen and 
seedsmen, of the incubator manu- 
facturers and all the other seasonal 
things, is not to keep up with the 
newest and best in every line. 

Know what is advertised and you 
know what is newest and best. 











The Observatory 


‘Troubles never come singly’’; mar- 


‘ried folks have them, too. 


The bachelor may think he is having a 
good time but really he isn’t. 

Machinery never has the backache. 
Let it do all the odd jobs possible. 


The tractor gets you somewhere, which 
is more than can be said of the detractor. 


The world needs men who can change 
cents into dollars and dollars into sense. 

When we farmers try to run too many 
jobs at once we are sure to burn the 
griddie-cakes. 

For a man who started out to be a 
college professor, Woodrow Wilson has 
shown remarkable political acumen. 


How he disposes of a hatful of eggs 

laid by the hen that stole her nest, is a 
pretty good test of a man’s religion. 
- Ahardwood wedge in an ax-helve will 
not stay half so long as one made of 
pine. The softer wood when well driven 
in grips the hardwood and sticks like a 
dog to a root. 


Tractors will some day do away with 
the necessity for raising two billion dol- 
lars’ worth of grain and hay for feeding 
horses and mules, thus releasing an enor- 
mous acreage for the support of human 
bei a 

Let it be understood that this Country 
has produced abundantly for its own peo- 
ple. It is because we are called upon to 
feed some of our neighbors that we are 
obliged to resort to wheatless days and 
meatless days, and we are willing to share 
the last crust. 





Gumption 
By Walt Mason 

A good old word that’s gone to seed ! 
Yet ‘‘ gumption ”’ is the stuff you need, 
if you would gain renown ; if you have 
gumption you will win, though all the 
planets may be in a plot to hold you 
down. So many live from mouth to 
hand, and spend their lifetime pounding 
sand, out yonder in the rain! They’ve 
had advantages galore, and golden 
chances at their door have knocked, and 
knocked in vain. With good intentions 
in their hearts, they failed in all the 
busy marts where worth-while things are 
done; they found this world a killing 
frost, they had no gumption and they 
lost, while chaps with gumption won. 
The man with gumption hews his way 
from lowly station, day by day, to some- 
thing high and fine ; as Lincoln rose from 
low estate, until upon the White House 
gate one day he nailed his sign. The 
man without it hits the pike with every- 
thing that mortals like, to cheer him on 
his road ; but all his ventures turn out 
ill; at last the poorhouse on the hill be- 
comes his punk abode. "Tis gumption 
spurs the laggard step! It stands for 


sense and grip and pep, and all things 
hard to beat; *twas Eli coined the word, 
I think, and Eli was the honored gink 


who landed with both feet. 
[Copyright, The George Matthew Adams Service. } 








The Weather for March 


March is a rough, blustery old fellow. 
The story books call him the rugged 
month and the stormy month, and show 
him riding a goat and scattering.al] kinds 
of weed seeds. People used to make their 
good resolutions on March 25, for until 
1752 that was New Year’s Day, and 
planted their gardens on the first dry 
day in the month, to get ahead of the 
weeds. 

March weather is a matter of specu- 
lation, as many old sayings will testify. 
‘‘As many mists as you have in March, 

So many frosts will you ‘have in July,” 
shows how March weather was at one 
time thought to foreshadow the summer 
wegther. Because the last three days 
of March were observed to have differ- 
ent weather than the rest of the month, 
people used to call them ‘borrowed 
days.”’ If they were mild, they were 
said to be borrowed from April; if the 
reverse were true, they were said to be 
borrowed from February. Thus did the 
weather seers make their sayings fit. 

Despite the longer days and warmer 
sunshine of March, heavy snows are not 
uncommon. Many will remember one 
of the worst blizzards in history which 
occurred March 12, 1888, lasting three 
days. Fences were hidden, traffic para- 
lyzed for a week and numerous lives 
lost. No matter how late the spring, 
March always brings out the green, for 
the shamrock is in full bloom on St. 
Patrick’s Day, the seventeenth, wherever 


' there isa son of Erin. Easter is the last 


day of the month this year. If it rains 
then, it will rain for seven Sundays, so 
they say. It surely will in the tropics 
where it rains every day of the year. 
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“Why Am I, a Farmer, Put in Class 1?” 


66 HY? Why?—Why ?” is the key- 
note of many letters received 
by The Farm Journal during 

the past few weeks. These letters came 
from farmers in various parts of the 
country who wanted to know why they 
or their sons were put in Class 1 of the 
new Selective Service regulations. 

The Editor sat up nights reading those 
letters and thinking about them, for he 
has his readers’ interests and his Coun- 
try’s needs very much at heart. He 
often wishes—very earnestly—that he 
could meet all the troubled letter-writers 
persooally and have a good talk. The 

est he could do, however, was to write 

a prompt personal letter to each, giving 

such advice as seemed needed at that 

exact time. Or if the case was urgent 
he telegraphed ; and in some instances 
he wrote direct to the District Board. 

No effort was spared to serve Our 
Folks at the first table, although some 
of the cases reached us too late for as 
effective action as we should have liked. 
Even yet there are thousands among 
those who did not write us, who want to 
know why their sons and helpers were 
put in Class 1. So, for their benefit, we 
print one of the many letters received, 
and give our answer to it: 


“ After filling out my questionnaire I find I 
have been placed in Class 1. I have spent my 
life on a farm, except two years. Am skilled 
in all branches of farm work, and am now 


back home with father running the farm. Can 


you tell me, Why am I, a farmer, put in Class 
1? And what am I to do?” J. B. 


And Here Is the Answer, Which Applies 
to All Letters of a Similar Kind: 


**Not knowing you personally, J. B., 
nor all the facts in your case, we can not 
say with certainty just what particular 
circumstance put you in Class 1, but it 
was. undoubtedly due to one or several 
of the following reasons: 

1. Perhaps you did not claim a de- 
ferred classification when you filled out 
your questionnaire. 

2. or did not convincingly show by 
your answers that you are a ‘skilled’ 
farmer. 

38. Or did not prove that you are a 
‘necessary part’ of a ‘necessary agricul- 
tural enterprise.’ 

4. Or did not make it plain that your 
farm is producing any more than enough 


Furloughs 


HE Farm Journal asked Newton D. 
Baker, Secretary of War, to say a 
few words to Our Folks regarding 

his plan to grant furloughs 
for long periods next seed- 
time and harvest-time, to 
men in military service, on 
condition the furloughed 
men agree to work on farms 
during the time specified. 
Now, just before we go to 
press, Secretary Baker’s 
answer reaches us through. 
his private secretary : 
' There has been intro- 
duced a bill authorizing the 
Secretary of War to fur- 
lough men from the military 
forces without pay. Should 
it be sap it will be used 
as fully as possible to over- 
come the shortage existing on the farms; 
although, of course, it will not be i- 
ble to disrupt organizations which, at 
that time, may be substantially ready 
for oversea duty.’’ 

- The bill referred to was introduced by 
‘Senator Chamberlain, Chairman of the 
Military Affairs Committee, and is here 





This bill, if passed, may prove to be the to put 
drafted farmers back on the soil. Read it carefully 


to supply your own wants (in other 
words, did not show that your farm is 


‘a ‘necessary agricultural enterprise’ ). 


5. Or did not prove that you are ‘ac- 
tually and completely engaged in the 
basa ea 

6. Or if your draft district is largely 
rural in character, it is barely possible 
that the Local Board, facing a shortage 
of Class 1 men and not quite under- 
standing its instructions and the strict- 
ness of the law, put in Class 1 men who 
really belonged in other classes. The 
District Board has the power to correct 
such mistakes. 

7. Or maybe you did not appeal your 
case from the Local to the District 
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The modern Atlas—the farmer 


Board. Or maybe you did not make 
your appeal within the time limit. Or 
if you did appeal, perhaps you failed 











therein to prove some of the things 
mentioned above in paragraphs 1 to 5. 

8. Or perhaps the Board believed that 
the farm could be conducted successfully 
with less managing help—for instance, 
by your father as sole manager.’’ 


**‘What Am I To Do?’’ asks J. B. 


‘*First, carefully consider all the 
facts, J. B., and then decide with your 
own conscience whether or not you 
should be entitled to a deferred classifi- 
cation. 

Second, if you filed a claim for de- 
ferred classification you have the right 
to appeal your case (within five days 
after receipt of your classification no- 
tice) to the District Board, plainly 
bringing out, if you can, the points out- 
lined above in paragraphs 1 to 5. 
the District Board decides against you, 
then under the law you can appeal to 
the President. 

The Boards are up against a big task, 
and are loyally doing the best they know 
how. But being human, they are not 
infallible. Remember that the Board 
can not be guided by anything other than 
the facts set forth in your .sworn state- 
ment, In other words, if you do not put 
in all the facts, or do not convincingly 
prove your case, the Board can not help 


you. 

Third, if your appeals fail and you 
are sent to camp, and if you still ‘hon- 
estly think that your case has not been 
fairly decided under the law, then read 
and act on Provost Marshal General 
Crowder’s ruling printed in the February 
Farm Journal. Here is a brief extract : 

‘ Any person already inducted into mili 
service who claims that he has not had a full 
and fair hearing or has not had a full and fair 
opportunity to be heard by a Local or District 
Board as required by the Selective Service 
Law and regulations or who claims that the 
Board has exceeded its jurisdiction or sub- 
stantially violated the Selective Service Law 
or regulations in passing on his claim, may 
apply to the Commanding Officer of his mo- 
bilization camp at any time within seven 
days after arrival at the mobilization camp, 
to be discharged under the provisions of 
paragraph one three nine Army Regulations.’ 

Fourth, if in spite of all you become 
a soldier, then bravely, loyally go to 
war in defense of your Country. Or, if 
your appeal is granted and you are left 
on the farm, speed the plow and push the 

[Continued on page 174] 


for Our Soldier Farmers 


printed in full ; it is very important and 
deserves the careful and earnest con- 
sideration of every American farmer : 


farm-labor situation. This is not a sim- 
ple proposition and presents many com- 
plica phases, but properly worked 
out it is, in my judgment, 





A Bill To Grant Furloughs . 
[Senate Bill No, 3471] 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That, whenever in 
the opinion of the Secretary of War the interests of the service or the 
national security and defense render it necessary or desirable, the 
Secretary of War be, and he hereby is, authorized to grant furloughs 
to enlisted men of the Army of the United States with or without pay 
and allowances or with partial pay and allowances, and, for such 
periods as he may designate, to permit said enlisted men to engage 
im civil occupations and pursuits. 


Congressman McFadden, of Pennsyl- 
vania, than whom there is no greater 
friend of farmers, says : 

‘This bill places in the hands of the 
Secre ne ead eat aay _and 

wer: I believe, if properly adminis- 
aon by him, that the necessary relief 
is afforded in this measure to solve this 


the only solution to the in- 
nae food proposition.’’ 

The Farm Journal has 
been working for this fur- 
lough bill. If it has not been 
passed by the time you re- 
ceive this March issue, get 
busy and write to your Sen- 
ator and Congressman at 
Washington, urging the 
sage of Senate Bill No. 
8471, or a similar bill. The 
men who represent you can 
not always be sure of what 
you really need, unless — 
plainly and unmistakably 
make your requirements 
known; and you can best do this by 
means of letters. 


‘Soldiers of the Commissary” 
A Federation of Women’s Clubs passed 
a resolution that every club send a peti- 
tion to the Government asking that 
[Continued on page 174) 
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Our Editorial Plan 


We publish The Farm Journal for Our 
Folks. Our Folks, now numbering more than 
five million, are all those into whose homes 
the paper goes—father, mother, son, daugh- 
ter—all the members of the household, dwel- 
lers on farms and in villages throughout the 
land. Our first care is that its pages be honest 
and pure, and full of sunshine and hope : that 

. itmay ever help and never harm those who 
read it; and be a source of information, 
profit, comfort and encouragement to all. 

The Farm Journal is 5 years for $1; to 
subscribers in Philadelphia, Canada, and 
foreign countries, 5 years for $1.50. 


T 
Fair Play oa 


We believe that all the advertisements in 
this paper are trustworthy. To prove our 
faith by works, we will make good to actual 

sbscribers any loss sustained by trusting 
advertisers whe prove to be deliberate swind- 
lers. Just as we can not guarantee a pig's 
tail to curl in any particular direction, so we 
shall not attempt to adjust trifling disputes 
petween subscribers and honorable business 
men, nor pay the debts of honest bankrupts. 
This offer holds good one month after the 
transaction causing the complaint. In writ- 
ing to advertisers always say, “I saw your 
advertisement in The Farm Journal.” 


The Farm Journal 


(Unlike ane Other mon 


Entered at the - Philadelphia Post-office as S d 
eines 1 matter, in accerdencs with the Pots Laws. 
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God Give Us Men! 
God give us men! A time like this de- 
mands 
Strong minds, great hearts, true faith, 
and ready hands ; 
Men whom the lust of office does not kill; 
Men whom the spoils of office can not 
buy ; 
Men who possess opinions and a will ; 
Men who have honor,—men who will 
not lie ; 
Men who can stand before a demagogue, 
And damn his treacherous flatteries 
without winking ! 
Tall men, sun-crowned, who live above 
the fog 
In public duty, and in private think- 
ing: 
For while the rabble, with their thumb- 
worn creeds, 
Their large professions and their little 
deeds, — 
Mingle in selfish strife, lo! Freedom 
weeps, 
Wrong aie the land, and waiting Jus- 
tice sleeps ! J. G. Holland. 


The young people of teday will be at 
the forefront tomorrow. . Will they be 
men and women of backbone and integ- 
rity? Or will they go down the minute 
the wind of testing strikes them? It all 
depends on what they are doing and 
thinking now. 

The Editor was perfectly willing that 
February should march. Now he will 
not lay a straw in the way of March 
going the same way. 

To keep potatoes from sprouting, fill 
the barrels half full and give them a 
good shaking occasionally. 

No system of farming is a success un- 
less it makes men better citizens. 




















Seme <Sieinens ahs have minced ii 
ter, eggs and produce direct to unknown 
consumers in cities, have had a hard 
time collecting their money. 

The safe rule is to give no stranger an 
erder for anything until the offer has 
- been fully investigated; and never to 
sign your name to anything for a man 
you do not know. 


The buying of land in a distant state 


bors about it,.and have the title exam- 


ined by your own fawyer. 


“oh 





A Square Deal for Mother and the Girls 


UST forty years ago, for the first time, the following proposed Constitutional 
Amendment was introduced into Congress: The right of citizens of the United 
States to vote shall not be denied or abridged by the United States or by any 

state on account of sex. 

This proposal had no standing then. Though urged upon every Congress since, 
it never came to a vote in the House until 1915, when it received 174 votes. But 
on January 10, 1918, it went through with a whoop, 165 Republicans and 104 Demo- 
crats voting for it. It is due to come up in the Senate soon, and its friends are 
hopeful that the long fight before Congress will then close. In that case it will 
go to the states for ratification. It will take thirteen states to defeat it. 

Of course the women will win—they ought to and always do. They are now 
doing their full share in helping to win the war. And as for toiling for our 
righteous cause, and suffering for it, the women who stay at home, with hearts full 
of anguish for absent husbands, sons, brothers and lovers, stand on an equal foot- 
ing of honor and glory with those who go forth to battle in France. 


There and Back—With the Goods 


UST one hour !’’ said our neighbor, as he cut off his motor and stepped from 
his truck to the ground. ‘‘It’s just eight miles to town, and it used to take 
a half day to get there and back with the team; and here I’ve done it in this 
motor truck in sixty minutes. Let me see—I’ve got a barrel of flour, one spring- 
tooth harrow, a sack of sugar, four rolls of hog-fencing, a kitchen cabinet for the 
wife, and a lot of other things. What’s more,’’ he exultantly continued, ‘‘I have 
two trucks now. Roy has been hauling fence-posts all day with the other one.”’ 
** You do not need horses any more, then?’’ we asked. 
**Surely! I’ve got the horses at the plows—see ?’’ 


Bow- Wows and Sheep 


O one loves a good dog better than we do. When Shep lays his head against 
our knee and looks up into our eyes with that almost human expression, our 
heart goes pit-a-pat, and we are one with the man in the story that went to 

heaven and was disappointed because he had to leave his dog outside the gates. 

In justice to all, though, it must be admitted that there are dogs and dogs. In 
1916 exactly 3,725 sheep were killed by dogs and 2,891 injured in the state of Penn- 
sylvania, and Pennsylvania is not a great sheep raising state. 

Just now, when mutton is minus and wool is cotton, it is imperative to keep 
all dogs home at night and make the country safe for sheep and the sheep safe 
from Shep. 


Did Some Draft Boards Misunderstand Instructions ? 


N our Safety Valve department this month we print a few of the many ‘‘ Why 
am I put in Class 1?”’ letters which have reached our desk. After reading 
those letters it is impossible to escape the feeling that some Boards have erred 

—not intentionally, but through misunderstanding their instructions. 

So, as a matter of fairness to Our Folks and also the military authorities, we 
have had those letters copied and forwarded to Provost Marshal General Crowder, 
so that he can take such steps as may seem necessary. 

Every farmer—yes, and his wife, too—should carefully read the two important 
articles this month on page 131. The first article tells why some farm boys and 
helpers were not granted deferred classification. The second article, ‘‘ Furloughs 
for Our Soldier Farmers,’’ explains the Chamberlain bill—which seems at least a 
partial remedy for any injustices which may have been caused by putting some 
skilled farmers in Class 1. 


The Roll of Honor—Step Lively, Please ! 
ISSISSIPPI was the first state to ratify the Prohibition Amendment to the Fed- 
eral Constitution. A few days afterward Virginia proudly stepped into line. 
Three days later Kentucky—yes, the same state that was once famous 
for its mint juleps—put its name high on the Honor Roll. Hats off to Kentucky ! 

North Dakota is fourth on the list—being the first northern state to ratify 
the Amendment. Some mighty fine folks live in North Dakota, and more than 
100,000 of them are Farm Journal readers. 

Next! Do not be bashful, gentlemen, there’s still plenty of reom up top, and 
our fingers are just itching to recerd your fame. The Amendment must be ratified 
by thirty-two more states to become effective. ‘We'll Some: amen and apelent se 
‘home runs impartially. _Who’s next? 















TOPICS IN SEASON 


The ruts are deep in road and lane, 
The fields are soggy with the rain, 
The skies are low and 
grim and gray, 
The cattle in the 
barnyard stay ; 
Has man the cour- 
age and the pluck 
To dream of master- 
ing such muck ? 
It must be so, for even now 
The farmer’s scouring up his plow! 


Some gullies should be filled and dis- 
couraged. Some should be straightened 
and protected. 


It should be illegal to cut down any 
sugar-maple tree. Our forefathers knew 
no other sugar, and we may well go back 
to this best kind now. 


Red clover seed is so high in price at 
present that many farmers will now 
seriously consider substituting alsike or 
alfalfa for it, as the seed of the latter 
legumes is selling closer to normal prices. 

Mary says that I get so interested in 
the first day’s plowing that I give my- 
self a lame back and overwork the team 
before I knew it. Maybe she’s right, 
but I’m going to fool her some day by 
getting a tractor that hasn’t any back. 

That is the five hundredth time you 
have bumped off your seat driving 
lickety-split over that 
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Tim, says. on the first page about the 
right time to sow clover: 


Smut in oats may be prevented by 
soaking them in a solution of formalde- 
hyde. Spread the grain around thinly 
on the barn floor. Take a pint of the 
formaldehyde and mix it with fifty gal- 
lons of water. With a sprinkling pot 
moisten the oats well and leave them a 
couple of hours.. This will not injure 
the germ of the seed at all, but will 
kill the smut germs. 


Getting lodged trees to come down is 
always hard, dangerous business. We 
have learned that by chopping a good- 
sized piece out of the tree to be felled, 
in the direction we wish the tree to lie, 
and then sawing on the opposite side 
with a cross-cut saw, we can throw the 
tree about where we want it. A wedge 
driven into the saw-cast back of the 
saw will hasten and help matters. 


In late February or early March I get 
out a supply of small potatoes, for I 
want to plant them whole so early that . 
they might rot if cut into quarters. 
These potatoes are then exposed to sun- 
light and the heat of the kitchen stove, 
and make sturdy, thick sprouts which 
will start the season with a rush of 
growth as soon as warmth of the soil 
and the spring rains are ready to push 
the young plants. I thus get fine early 
potatoes on our table at least two weeks 
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time it is necessary to peel the sticks by 
means of a spoke shave. In the sum- 
mer the bark can be loosened by beating 
with a wooden spud, and then peeled off 
by hand. The bark itself has a market, 
for it is used as a basis of certain dye- 
stuffs, and brings about $35 per ton.. Of 
course the costs of production will vary 
greatly with distance from railroad and 
mill, but one can count on a chopping 
eost of not less than $2, peeling $4, 
hauling and loading $3 to $5, and freight 
$3 per cord. It will be useless to bother 
with less than a car-load of this wood— . 
ten or twelve cords. 


Sour Soil—Wet Land—Tile Outlets 


Is your soil sour? Does it need lime 
badly? Test it yourself, as follows: 
Work a sample of soil into a stiff mud 
ball about the size of an egg. Break 
this into halves and put a strip of blue 
litmus paper (you can get it at the drug 
store) between. Put the halves of the 
mud ball together, pressing them firmly 
against the paper, and let it remain for 
five minutes. Then examine to see if 
there has been any change in the color of 
the paper. If the soil is sour, the paper 
where it was in contact with the mud 
should be distinetly pink in color. If it is 
spotted pink and blue or purplish in color, 
either the soil is not very sour or there 
was poor contact between the paper and 
the mud. If the paper remained blue the 

soil is not sour enough 





same stone! The next 


to be very detrimental 











time you go that way 
take a pick along, dig 
out that stone, and put 
ft where it never will 
bother anybody again. 


The cartoon on_this 
page tells its own 
story. Some folks (not 
Our Folks) do too 
much calamity howl- 
ing and not enough 
calamity fighting. If 
we just keep on cheer- 
fully sawing wood the 
bugaboos will depart 
and the sun of opti- 
mism and victory 
shine forth. 

Just as soon as the 
frost starts on a va- 
cation, let’s sow our 
oats—about three 
bushels per acre, put 
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to crops. The soil of 
a field is seldom alike 
all over, and when 
making a soil test 
care should be taken 
to get soil from sev- 
eral places and mix it 
together; or enough ~ 
separate tests should 
be made from differ- 
ent parts of the field 
to determine whether 
any of it is sour. 
Snow will lie on the 
leeward side of an old 
hedge fence all winter 
long and then make 
the land for rods so 
wet that it can not be 
worked until very 
late. The best thing 
to do with all such 
fences is te turn them 




















into firewood. 





fin two inches deep. 





The best oats we shall 
harvest this year will 
be those that get an 
early start. Late-sowed oats rarely fail 
to be light in the berry, and the straw 
is net so good, either. 

A good way to treat an old mossback 
of a pasture is to run a stout harrow 
over it, scatter some seed, and go over 
it once more with a light spike- tooth 
harrow. If not too rough, the job may 
be nicely finished by putting the roller 
over the land after the last harrowing. 

Alsike is not so generally known as 
the other clovers. In appearance it is 
an exact cross between red clover and 
little white clover. It roots shallow and 
will stand more soil acidity and more 
wet conditions than red clover. It makes 
an excellent growth on good soil and 
makes good hay. If you have some low, 
rich land inclined to be wet, sow alsike. 
Four pounds per acre is a full seeding, 
as the seed is very small. See what 





Who is doing more to help win the war—gloom-talker or wood-sawyer ? 


in advance of my regular field crop, and 
have a splendid yield of tubers. 
Mount Cory, O. Geo. W. Brown. 


When getting out posts and sharpen- 
ing them ready for the spring work, we 
came to the old question once more: 
**Which end up will they last longer, 
top up, or top down?’’ I don’t know ! 
I doubt if anybody does—that is, so that 
he can lay down a hard-and-fast rule. 
Posts are bound to rot, whichever end 
is set. The best way I know is to have 
your post pretty good size and your land 
well drained. E. L. V. 

We hear that peeled alder wood is 
worth to powder factories about $18 per 
cord, delivered. The cutting and peel- 
ing is a rather tedious job, but at the 
price offered should yield a good return, 
especially as the stumpage value of 
alder is practically nil. In the winter 


_ Itis not enough to 
think that your tile- 
drain outlets are all 
performing right. Best go and see. 
Muskrats, or boys trapping or hunting 
rabbits, may have plugged up the tiles, 
thus stopping the free flow of water 
from the outlet. Maybe a sod from the 
bank above has dropped down, obstruct- 
ing the flow. Caving dirt from the creek 
bank will shut off an otherwise good out- 
let. In fact, so many things can happen to 
close these much-needed drains in spring- 
time freshets, that you can do no better 
half-day’s work than to take a spade 
over your shoulder and make an entire 
round of all these outlets. We once 
found a rabbit wedged tightly into one 
of our farm drains several yards from 
the outlet, and we had to dig out a 
number of tiles in order to remove the 
obstruction, which would have made the 
drain useless for many months. See to 
it that all outlets are kept open. 
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What Will Government Railway Control Do for Farmers? 


By William G. McAdoo, Director General of Railroads 


asks, and one which appeals to me— 

“** What effect is goverhment control 
likely to have on farms and farmers? ’”’ 
Officially I can not answer it—we have 
not had time to work things out—but 
comps h as one who sympathizes with 
the working problems of farmers, I can 
at least give a few of my hopes and 
thoughts on this vital railway subject. 

Generally speaking, I believe that gov- 
ernment control, when the details are 
all worked out and things are in thor- 
ough running order, will be a good thing 
for farmers as a class. 

For instance, suppose a farmer wants 
to order goods from Omaha, or it may 
be Buffalo or some other city. He 
needs those goods badly and he wants 
them promptly. But he lives near a 
railway line that has no tracks to that 
city. Hence it is necessary for him to 
have his goods shipped over two lines, 
causing delays and loss of time ; or else 
he must have the goods consigned toa 
station a dozen miles away across the 
country, to a town in which he does not 
trade. That means an extra trip, extra 
time and needless expense and bother. 
Now under government control we hope 
to unify connecting railway lines, and 
thus haul this farmer’s goods direct to his 
nearest home station, and do it quickly. 

Or suppose the case of stock raisers 
who, under the old system, often had to 
drive their animals or haul them a dozen 
miles to a station on another line, be- 
cause one system did not maintain the 
service they wanted or did not ship with 
any regularity. In some places there 
are short roads which run tri-weekly 
trains—that is, they run one week and 


& a big question The Farm Journal 





‘*A Personal Message ”’ 


In a letter to Director General 
McAdoo we said: ‘‘ Think what a 
personal message from you will 
mean to our millions of readers 
who are wondering whether you 
are really a friend or a foe !’’ 
After reading the message here 
printed, Our Folks need no longer 
wonder. For the first time in the 
history of America the railroads 
are to be operated as a unified sys- 
tem, not for private profit, but for 
the one purpose of serving the 
Country best. 











try to run the next. No dependence can 
be placed on them. These are some of 
the things we hope to remedy, but it 
will take time. armers must not ex- 
pect too much at once. 

Right this minute, probably, there are 
thousands of Farm Journal readers who 
are anxiously waiting and looking for a 
shipment or a letter from down East, 
or out West, or up North, or from the 
South—but it doesn’t come. It is de- 
layed because of congestion of traffic or 
lack of cooperation between connectin 
lines. When these things are straighten 
out I hope your readers will promptly get 
that letter, or that fencing, or that new 
suit or kitchen cabinet they’ve ordered. 

Now please do not misunderstand me 
—the various railway ory 2 of 
this country were loyally doing their 
best before government control came, 
but they were handicapped by customs, 


laws and rulings, and by lack of a cen- 
tral controlling power. It was the old 
story of divided we fall, united we haul 
freight. In other words, the railways 
can now play team-work instead of every 
fellow for himself, and thus they can aid 
the Government to win the war. 

As things were—toillustrate my mean- 
ing a little further—there were cases of 
railroads which paralleled each other 
and wasted some of their efficiency b 
fighting each other for traffic. Suc 
roads maintained expensive soliciting 
organizations, and spent much money 
and time in trying to influence the other 
fellow’s passenger to ride on their line, 
or in trying to induce John Smith to 
ship his wheat by the P. D. Q. instead 
of the I.0. U. system. Government con- 
trol should, I believe, save that money 
and effort, or at least a large part of it, 
and thus enable each road to attend 
more strictly to the business of getting 
John Smith’s wheat to market before 
it molds, and bringing back his fencing 
before it is reduced to a nice little pile 
of red rust. 

Altogether, the outlook seems prom- 
ising to me. And if every farmer in 
this big Country of ours will be a little 
patient and not expect miracles in a 
week, I think things will be all right. 
Especially if he does his part by joining 
with his neighbors in carload shipments 
of lime, produce, fertilizer, machinery, 
etc. The more his shipments can be 
bulked together, the greater the saving 
in transportation time and expense. An- 
other thing he can do: Order goods 
from the nearest reputable dealer who 
can supply his wants, thus saving un- 
necessary long hauls, 


Sweeten Up With Maple Sap! 


Sugar trees of any kind can not be left standing idle this season, for we need to conserve all the sweets possible 


ETHODS of mak- § 
ing maple-sirup 
and sugar have 

been improved in re- 
cent years. But the 
sirup and the sugar, — 
never! They taste just 
as sweet when properly 
made at home in. an 
iron kettle, as when 
made in some modern 
evaporator, With the 
present scarcity of 
cane-sugar, the use of 
maple-sugar would be 
economical on farms 
where there are a few 
sugar-maple trees, 

ap the trees early 
in the season to obtain 
the first run of sap, 
which is generally the 
sweetest. . When the 
temperature begins to 

o above freezing in 
fate February and early March the sap 
will begin to run. : 

Brush the loose bark and dirt from 
trees before tapping. Make a three- 
eighths to one-half-inch hole, about waist 
high. Sap will run earlier when trees 
are tapped on the south side. Do not 
cut away bark before tapping. 

Remove ali shavings from the hole. 
The hole should slant up into the tree so 
the sap will drain out. One hole for 
each tree is enough. 

Spouts of various kinds are offered on 
the market. They are made of metal or 
hollow reeds, and the best forms have 
a smocth taper, making them easy to 
put-into holes. Often pieces of sumac 
or alder are used for home-made spouts, 
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Collecting maple sap ona sled hauled 
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should be removed with 
a perforated skimmer. 

Generally the sap is 
boiled enough when it 
pours like sirup, but a 
more accurate way to 
tell is by placing a ther- 
mometer in the liquid 
in the kettle. When the 
thermometer registers 
219°F, the sirup is thick 
enough. For this pur- 
pose you can not use 
the ordinary house ther- 
mometer which doesn’t 
go above 106° in the 
shade. When the sirup 
is boiled enough, strain 
through a couple of 
thicknesses of heavy 
flannel and can it while 
hot in sterilized cans, 
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but they should be changed frequently 
to prevent souring of the sap. Most 
spouts have hooks on which to hang the 
sap-buckets, doing away with the bad 

ractise of driving nails‘into the trees. 
The most satisfactory pails are of metal 
which does not easily rust or corrode, 
with covers which will keep out dirt, 
snow and rain. 

After sap is gathered it can be boiled 
down in kettles on the kitchen stove, in. 
large iron kettles out-of-doors or in 
evaporators made for that purpose. As 
the sap evaporates in the iron kettles; 
fresh sap may be added to refill the 


vessels. If this refilling is carried too 
far, the sirup will be dark. A scum 
gathers on the surface of the sap, and 
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like fruit. 
To make sugar from 
the sirup, keep boil- 
ing until the thermometer says 240°. 
Then take it from the fire and stir until 
somewhat cooled. - Pour it into wooden 
molds which are dry and warm, clamped 
together so that they can be removed. 
ven soft maples can be put to work. 
‘* Last spring we tapped a row of thirty- 
one trees of the soft- maple variety 
which form a shelter belt about our 
orchard and farm  buildings,’’ says 
George W. Brown, of Ohio. ‘‘ We boiled 
the sap in a large iron kettle set in a 
furnace jacket made of sheet iron, with 
a door on the side for firing, and we 
were surprised to find that we had a fine 
supply of sirup for our table the whole 
summer. If they had been hard maples 
we should have had more sirup.’’ 
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You Can Rely On 
Their Goodness 


For the largest tire business the past year 
that the world has ever known, this 
company is indebted in large part to the 
American farmer. 





The proportion of Goodyear Tires sold 
in rural districts to the number of auto- 
mobiles owned there, is fully as great as 
in any other field. 


The goodness and the value in Good- 
year Tires that have made them the 
favorite of a plurality of all motorists, 
will be zealously upheld in the time to 
come. 


Whether you buy a Goodyear Tire 
today or six months or a year from now, 
you may be sure that your investment 
represents the utmost tire worth. 


In the coming few months when road 
conditions are uncertain, we recommend 
that you specify Goodyear All-Weather 
Tread Tires. 


Their efficient and big-blocked tread de- 
sign affords full protection against slip- 
page, and in dry weather assures you 
the maximum wear. 

Goodyear. Tires, Heavy Tourist Tubes and 


“Tire Saver’” Accessories are easy to get from 
Goody ear Service Station Dealers everywhere. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
Akron, Ohio 
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IPISTON RINGS -Lilifiiia) 


It will certainly pay you to put in the best piston rings 
you can buy. Remember — in piston rings you're buying 
power, control of fuel and oil consumption and assurance 
of dependable service all through the season ahead. 
McQuay-Norris \ganfRoor Piston Rings have led the field 
for seven years. Their supremacy has been established by 
consistently efficient performance. 

They stop compression leakage — cut down cost of opera- 
tion — reduce carbon. 

Your dealer can get you any size or over-size quickly. Over 300 jobbing 


and — oon houses in all parts of the country carry complete size assort- 
you have any difficulty getting them—write us. 


McQUAY-NORR 









A special ring for engines that pump oil. Used in top groove only of 
pistons to control excess oil, with McQuay-Norris \gaseiRoor Rings in 
lower grooves to insure maximum compression and fuel economy. 
SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 
“To Have and to Hold Power” —a simple, clear explanation of 
piston rings, their construction and operation. 


that Engine 


| many remarkable likenesses, and these stand out 
| with startling vividness wherever they are found 





_ expanse of the desert and resembles a 









| natural carving has details that lend 
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Mfd. by McQuay-Norris Mfg. Co.; 2822 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Copyright 1917, McQuay-Norris Mfg. Co. 
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Build with Natco 


A Hollow Tile that’s fire-safe, wind, weather and ver- 
min proof, Natco buildings “Last for Generations” 


—save painting and repairs. The glazed walls are 
as easy to keep cleanas the household crockery. Re- 


duced repair, coal and insurance bills make Natco 
buildings _y economical. Ask tg beg em —— 


sup ealer free_build 
"plans, be bus write direct > 
illustrated ““Nat- 
on" ae on the Farm” 
book—1918 Edi- 
tion—It’s 
free! 


istri 
National Fire Proofing Company,1 curtones ‘Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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SAVE ONE-HALF 
Your Paint Bills. 


Ingersoll Paints Proved Best by 75 Years’ Use. 
Only Paint Endorsed by the Grange 43 Years. 
Get my FREE DELIVERY offer. 
From Factory Direct to You at Wholesale Prices. 
INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK FREE 





Tells the story—all about Paint and Painting 
for Durability to you, with Beautiful Sample 
Cards, If you want Paint, write ime. 


it now. 
I can save you money. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


0. W. Ingersoll, 251 Plymouth St., Brooklyn, W. ¥. 











Freaks of Nature 


By L. M. Edholm 





Nature in her work of construction has carved — 












N interesting rock is one found in 
Sonora, Mexico, which rises spec- 
tacularly from the flat and sandy 







huge chimney ; see Fig. 1. In that re- 
gion it is known.as ‘‘ chimney rock.’’ 

















Fig. 1. Chimney rock 


The ‘‘old man of Mount Wilson’’ in 
California, Fig. 2, is one of the most re- 
markable faces that exist. This purely 


much expression to the ancient visage ; 
for instance, the line from the nostril to 
the corner of the mouth, the depression 
at the temple 
and the model- 
ing of the nose, 
chin and lips, 
are all in keep- 
ing with the 
general idea of 
an exceedingly 
old man. The 
jutting of the 
under jaw that 


loss of the 
teeth, the beet- Fig. 2. The old man 
ling brow and 

the shape of the bald skull, all suggest 
an artist’s sketch in clay rather than 
a pure work of nature. 


Another quaint freak is a potato which 
resembles the 
features of 
a highly de- 4 
veloped a 
Fig. 3. Oddly ; 
enough the 
are on bot 
sides of the 
tuber. The 
ears are ago 
mentary, but 
Fig. 3. The ape they are prop- 
erly placed; the flat nose is indicated and 
the heavy mouth is well cafined. 

A very interesting rock near Laguna, 
Cal., is the 
rock, Fig. 4, 
known as the 
‘*sphinx.’’ The 
resemblance 
to the Egyp- 
tian yr af 
tion of a crea- : - 
ture with hu-  “** 7*e.sphim 
man head and the crouching figure of 
a cat-like animal is expressed in this 
massive stone carved by the force of the 
waves. The q 
size of this rock “ 
is indicated by be 
the compara- % 
tively small fig- 
ure of a man 
on its back. 

Fig. 5 is an 
actual photo- 
graph of a nat- 
ural rock for- 
mation over- 
looking the 
Chatsworth 
Valley near 
Los _ Angeles, 
Cal., that forms 














Fig. 5. Washington ° 
@ particularly striking resemblance to 
the profile of Washington. 





Turning Wood Into Dollars 


With a scarcity of coal and prices searing, one 
looks with more respect upon the woodlot and takes 
greater interest in it! 





F course a power saw is indispen- 
sable and a steam or gasoline engine 
one of the large money-savers, be- 

cause it saves time. Applied to the 
sawing of a wood-pile it speedily moves 
the mountain. 

When using power, employ sufficient 
help to handle the wood in such a con- 
tinuous stream that the saw will be kept 
busy. The blocks may be piled later. 
When sawing, 
have the man 
at the saw un- 
derstand — that 
the kitchen 
range must 
have a specific 
“vam length of wood, 

| but that longer 
} remnants up to 
acertain le 
need not be cut 
& in two, as they 
#} will work in as 
drum-stove or 
furnace fuel. 
Plain marks for lengths should be kept 
before him all the time. ; 

If twoor more men are at work on 
the farm, choose the one for splitting 
who is most skilful at this work. Some 
men will easily split two or three times 
as much stove-wood in a day as other 
men. There is much in the way the ax 
is handled. A good splitter closely ob- 
serves the grain, striking the ax with or 
directly across it. Some men waste 
time on blocks that are hard to split, 
instead of abandoning them promptly 
for use in the furnace or stove. 

Too great persistence in a wood split- 
ter is not desirable. He should split on 
a solid block that has an unyielding 
foundation. His ax, while sharp, should 
not have a thin bit, as this sticks in the 
wood too f ntly. Whatever facili- 
tates the working of wood cheapens the 
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Keep the saw so busy that it won’t 
have a minute’s time to feel dull 
year’s fuel. Wood on the average farm 
may be prepared for use at far less ex- 
nse than the price of coal, and it may 
e turned into dollars or burned on the 
farm. 
The man who burns wood is not 
only economical and patriotic—he gets 





a quantity of ashes which prove most 


valuable as fertilizer. 

The ton of coal-you save may give a 

steamship just the knot of —- she 
needs to escape a submarine. Think of 
it—that ship may carry a cargo of 
medical supplies which might save many 
lives on the battle front! . 
. If you are stocked with stove-wood, 
there is that fencing to be done, and 
fence-posts are high. Anyway, that old 
woodlot will look better for a little clear- 
ing; and getting away from the hot stove 
for some exercise in the open will make 
you feel better, and at noon the good 
wife will say : ‘* Well done, John Henry ! 
—dinner’s all tour and I’ve baked a 
ar for you that will taste mighty 
good after your morning’s work !’’ 
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In The Nation’s Service 


America is sending its best 
men to fight for freedom and 
in their honor the whole land 
is dotted with service flags 
carrying the stars of sacrifice. 


It is a far cry from the 
crowded city streets above 
which floats our service flag 
to the telephone exchange 
hidden in the front-line 
trenches. But the actuating 
spirit of service here and 
abroad remains unchanged. 


The Stars and Stripes is 


the emblem which unites us 


in war for human liberty and 
national honor. The service 
flag is the emblem which 
unites us in mutual sympathy 
for the men who give them- 
selves and for those who give 
their men. 


These flags should in- 
spire all citizens to greater 
endeavor and greater sacri- 
fice. As one of the agencies 
of preparation and ‘military 
support, the Bell System is 
honored by the opportunity 
to do its share. 


™ AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 





AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy One System Universal Service 
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The kid glove finish fabric for 
Women’s Overalls and Work Clothes 


Look for the boot trade mark on the back 
garment 


ragrend a 


buy, it is your guarantee of the 


J. L. STIFEL & SONS, REGISTERED 


WHEELING, W. VA. 260 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK 


Stifel’s Indigo Cloth 


Standard for over 75 years 
For Men’s Overalls, Jumpers and Uniforms 











4, Buse? AUTO TOP 

Hees | ROOF ro sure 

$9.75 |smasans $7 LO $[5 
Faviout ome | YOU SAVE TWO POST PAID 
Rerun Tor. WHOLESALE 


THIRDS 
OF NEW TOP CATALOG GIVES 

Grave Jerices SAMPLES OF TOP MATERIALS 
FREIGHT PREPAY OFFER OF BUGGY 

AUTO PARTS 


$8.25 : 
Wheel Top & Hardware Co., 1101 $ St. Cincinnati, @, 


Sales Agent 


Saami S- 
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Preserves Roads 
Prevents Dust~ 























Tarvia Roads Withstand 
Severe War-Traffic— 


6 i. troops in their Texan maneuvers in 1916-17 


ruined many miles of ordinary roads. 
The traffic was so strenuous that they quickly went to 
pieces. 


Some roads, however, stood the test. These were Tarvia 
Roads. : 


They stood the strain of marching thousands. Horse, 
motor, and artillery divisions passed over them without 
number. 


They had the equivalent of years of traffic in a few days. 
The Gainesville Daily Register said : 


“This army movement was the greatest since the Civil War, consist- 
ing of 15,000 infantrymen, 275 heavily loaded five-ton motor-trucks, 


























600 wagons, and 6,000 horses, in addition to all the field artillery, Cha Tippee nig atennnted Coremmem poenrene 
machine guns, mountain batteries, and other equipment.” (Cente:)—Entrance So a Aibiced Mihi ai Great Lahes, Iitiot 
i, . All main roads within the Station are built with Tarvia. 
The road commissioners were so well pleased with the way Gietend ~T evista nalta Saad Diiialee. Weiniain. 
the Tarvia Roads withstood this severe traffic that they imme- 
diately ordered the construction of several additional miles in Write to the Tarvin. Special Servite Department 
Travis County alone. and they will give you expert and practical infor- 
mation and suggestions regarding the best method 


Tarvia Roads are built to withstand hard usage. — It is for 


. \ of getting good roads in your community. A 
this reason that they are in use on Government reserva- : 
tions, in the Army cantonments. Hundreds of the most There are several grades of Tarvia and a dozen 
important state and county thoroughfares all over the country methods of using the product to meet varying 


are Larvia Roads road conditions. 

















Today, owing to the great trafiic-congestion and the increas- : 
ing cost of living, the country needs good roads more than Special Service Department 
ever before. 

In order to bring the facts before taxpayers 
Poor roads add to the cost of everything we buy because as well as road authorities, The Barrett Com- 
they add to the cost of every ton that drags its weary weight pany has organized a Special Service Depart- 
over them. ment, which keeps up to the minute on all 

road problems. If you will write to the 
Good roads, on the other hand, pay for themselves over and nearest office regarding road conditions or 
over again in decreased hauling charges and by saving wear problems in your vicinity the matter will 
and tear on vehicles and motor-cars. have the prompt attention of experienced 

engineers. This service is free for the asking. 
The cheapest form of good-road construction today is [arvia If you want better roads and lower taxes, this 
Roads, because their first cost is low and no form cai road Department can greatly assist you. 
construction is so inexpensive to maintain. 
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There’s Money in Early. Chicks 


By Michael K. Boyer, Poultry Editor 


HE best time for hatching future 
layers or breeding stock is between 
the fifteenth of March and the 

fifteenth of May. This gives the young- 
sters a good start, and before the hot 
weather of July and August strikes them 
they will have matured sufficiently to be 
able to withstand the depression. Late- 
hatched chicks are likely to become 
stunted when hot weather comes. This 
causes a setback, and there will be few 
if any eggs before the latter part of 
February or March. Early - hatched 
pullets, those that lay at er before eight 
months of age, are the ones that lay 
when eggs are scarce and prices high. 


The eggs from early chieks will be of - 


good size. On the other hand, . late- 
hatched pullets at times lay eggs that 
are so small they are practically unsal- 
able even for table use. 
Early-hatched pullets are 
more steady layers, and 
their egg yield can be reg- 
ularly counted on. How- 
ever, it is not advisable to 
get pullets out before March 
15, for the reason that such 
birds will go into molt in the 
fall, and thus pass over a 
valuable season without lay- 
ing any eggs. 

Aside from laying, there 
is a big value in the early 
chicks from a meat stand- 
point. Such birds will de- 
velop large carcasses and 
come into the broiler or the 
soft roaster age in fine con- 
dition, and just at a time 
when there is a strong de- 
mand and prices are high. 

From a breeding stand- 
point, we get better vigor, 
better laying, better fertility, and bet- 
ter size from hatches made between 
March 15 and May 15 than we do from 
later hatches ; in many ways, too, they 
are better than hatches brought out 
during February and the early part of 
March. 

The value of early - hatched pullets 
and cockerels does not depend alone 
upon the time of the year they were 
hatched. Instead, good care and good 
feed go hand in hand with the date of 
incubation. In other words, they must 
be kept growing from the very begin- 
ning. Any setbacks will show them- 
selves at once. There must be good, 
nourishing food, and it must be given so 
that the chicks do not stall at it. It 
must be growing feed— developing feed. 
I never took kindly to the old advice of 
feeding every two hours. However, 
the chicks should be fed three times a 
day—morning, noon and night. Besides, 
I believe in having a trough of dry 
bran or some commercial chick feed 
where the little ones may help them- 
selves between meals. Part of their 
ration must be mash food, and part 
cracked grains or commercial chick feed. 

Equally important with the kind of 
feed is regularity in giving it. There 
must be a regular hour for feeding and at 
that hour the food must be given. It is 
almost incredible how well the chicks, 
with their ravenous appetites, know 





when feeding time has come, and every 
moment’s delay has a telling effect 
upon them, 

With wise feeding comes exercise, 
which is induced by scattering the grain 
among litter on the house floor. This 
exercise not only sharpens the appetite, 
but it puts the pullets in a good, viger- 
ous condition. Early pullets well hatched, 
well fed and well cared for, will mature 
rapidly and go to laying at from six to 
eight months of age, according to breed. 


What To Do in March 


Where the hens have been doing good 
winter laying, there will be more or less 
broody hens in March. Such hens should 
be set, especially where no incubators 
are in use. A protected place, rather 





The roasting fowl trade can not be better served than by . 
the White Plymouth Rocks here shown. They are strictly 
first-class roasters, as well as grand egg producers 


warm, should be chosen for the broody 
hens. One must be sure that the hen is 
thoroughly broody before giving her 
eggs, for at this time of the year a luke- 
warm hen is likely to change her mind. 

Not more than eleven eggs should be 
given a hen at this time of the year, for 
those eggs on the outer edge of the nest 
are apt to be crowded out from under 
the hen and become chilled. 

The first two weeks, the chicks should 
be kept indoors with the hen, so they 
will not be compelled to face the raw- 
ness of the weather. After that age 
they will be strong enough to scamper 
about and warm themselves by exercise. 

Now is a good time to order eggs for 
hatching, for delivery after the fifteenth 
of this month or in April. Orders booked 
in advance are guaranteed delivery when 
wanted. 

This month opens the laying season 
for turkeys, geese and the heavy breeds 
of ducks. 


How To Make Poultry Profitable 


Since the advent of the war, the prices 
of grain have practically doubled, and 
in some instances trebled. Poultrymen 
everywhere are giving up in disgust and 
leaving one of the best occupations in 
the world to go to work in the factories 
and mills, where good wages are being 
paid at the t time. 

Therefore, utility poultrydom faces a 
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very serious problem : How to keep the 
poultrymen contented at the time when 
the Nation is appealing to them to raise 
more and more poultry, not’ only for 
eggs, but as a substitute for beef and 
other red meats that are being shipped 
to Europe to supply our allied countries 
with food. 

As I view the problem, there is no 
need of poultrymen leaving their call- 
ing, for by applying good judgment and 
common-sense methods to the obstacles, 
they can readily surmount them. 

Cull the flocks thoroughly (one can 
never cull too carefully); use by-prod- 
ucts as a substitute for grains whenever 
possible; use trapnests to determine 
from the egg-basket point of view 
which birds to cull out and which birds 
to retain. 

The cost of production has doubled. 
The selling price of the finished product 
has advanced about fifteen per. cent. 
Therefore, if we continue, we can not 
follow along in the haphazard, indiffer- 
ent route we formerly traveled; we 
have to accustom ourselves 
to the present day prices 
and adjust ourselves accord- 
ingly. 

As to feeding, there are 
numerous firms that manu- 
facture commercial feeds 
composed of grains and their 
by-products. The use of 
by-products is cheaper and 
gives almost the same re- 
sults as the grains them- 
selves. Their use will help 
greatly to lessen the cost of 
feeding. 

I have always been an 
ardent advocate of the trap- 
nest. There are some people 
that are positively certain 
that they can select the 
160-egg hen without trap- 
nesting. While they may be 
correct in some instances, 
still it is largely a matter 
of guesswork. Trapnests are as cheap 
as the common nests.—Conny Sullivan. 





Farmers Should Grow More 
Poultry 


In consequence of the war there is a 
shortage of red meat, our soldiers and 
Allies requiring more than ever. It has 
therefore been advocated that poultry 
be substituted for red meat in every 
household, hotel and restaurant. The re- 
quest has been so generously heeded 
that the demand for roasting fowls has 
become greater than the supply. Chicken 
is now regularly served in the clubs, din- 
ing-cars, hotels, lunch-rooms, restau- 
rants, city homes, etc. This is especially 
true on the ‘‘meatless days ’’ decreed 
by the Government authorities. 

This increased consumption will neces- 
sarily reduce flocks on the farms; re- 
ports from many and various sources 
would indicate that farmers are still 
getting rid of their poultry. 

Hens should not be sacrificed, espe- 
cially after carrying them over the win- 
ter. It will be a more profitable move 
to turn the bulk of the eggs into poultry, 
which is so much in demand in weights 
ranging from three to eight pounds each. 
Prices are higher than ever before. The 
farmer is in a far better position to 
produce table poultry than the regular 
poultryman, who must pay high prices 








CC 
Every Hen an Egg Factory 
can’t laying when they 
ry & the food in the 
gard, adds py. and carbohydrates for 
eggs, lime for shells. Free pamphlet—tells 
how to increase egg production, etc. 


THE OHIO MARBLE CO., 81 Cleveland $t., Piqua, Ohio 








The secret of success is eating ovary 
chicken earn money, 


been in the pealtey 
Free Book tells how to make every chicken pay 
bigger profits than ever known before. 

Write for copy today. Address, 
Henry Steinmesch, Pres., 20 N. 4th St., St. Louis, Mo. 


WILSON FEED MILL 


For grinding corn in the ear and 
small grain. 10 to 30 bu. per 
hour. 4 to 8 H. P. 

Has special crusher attachment 
which first breaks the ears of corn, 
which can,be shoveled right into 











the hopper. Also Bone and Shell 
—_ Mills and Bone Cutters. Send 
SB, for catalog. Wilson Brothers, 


Sole Mfrs., Box No. 36, Easton, Pa. | 


Save all your chicks | 





B. J. Reefer, the poultry ex 151 Reefer B , Kansas 
Cc ad Mo., is giving oy ie Se’ a valuable a entitled, 
hite Biarringen and How to Cure It.”” This book con- 


of ev o> bet teh. All Day rele 
tainly write Mr. fer for one of these valuable 


\[NDIAN RUNNER DUCK CULTURE 
Finest fllustrated duck blished. Tells 








postage. 
Berry's Farm, Box 140, Clarinda, lowa 


MONTHLY as General 
ou Agent for $150,000 corpor- 
ation and a Ford Auto of 

Bios Dil introducing Stock and Poultry remedies 
Disinfectants, etc., interest you? Thenaddress 
Co-Operative Mig. Co., Dept. A-24, Monticello, Ind. 














Book tnd Breeders’ Complete Gide BREE. 


DAY-OLD CHICKS 
of quality guaranteed to 1,500 miles. Eggs for 
Hatching at low prices. Bar. Rocks, 8. C. W. beg- 
horns, 8. C. and R. C. Reds, W. Wyandottes, 
Buff and W. Orpingtons. Chicklet catalog free. 
GOSHEN POULTRY FARMS, R16, Goshen, indiana 


BREEDS Pure-bred Long 
“9 Ducks, Geese, Tur 
for, voee a at low prices. 


thle waa. 
NEUBERT, Box 612, Mankato, Minn. 


Ferris White en oe 
Satisfaction or money back. 40-page catalog 
and equipment. Seorgthing from 
legbands to incubators. Free 
eo gives lowest prices on hundreds of — 
GEORGE 6G. FERRIS, 899 UNION, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
Chick B White Hollen’, 
53 'V Varieties Bourbon Red Turk evs; Toulouse, 
f= ay China ny op Pekin, Ri 


Guineas, In incubators, Brood Brooders. Cai Ratalog 
Muscovy Ducks; Guinea Box 103, Mankato. 


60 Breeds c= Ss a | 
oteet See to ose. Tas IN A. SOUDER, 


Chicks **. 00 per 100 and up for apr. Broilers. Leg- 
horns, Wyandottes, Reds, Rocks and Minorcas. 
Catalog free. Keystone Hatchery, Dept. 25, Richfield, Pa. 


BABY Stivetdsc poultry Form, Riverdale, N. 3. 
Egg Strain. MICHAEL K. BOYER. 


White Wyandottes. 72°, Bellew Avenue, Hammonton, N. J. 


TROROUENBRED POULTRY. Best 20 varieties. Eggs, 15, 
$1.00; 40, $2.50 up. Catalog. ILE NOME: Qesbertonn Pe, 
ee 8S. or ae a sy eg oe 












































Every Fowla 
Money Maker 





THE FARM . JOURNAL 


ucts and vegetables that annually eecurs on 
farms would go far to produce this desired 
meat. 

An incubator and brooder on the farm can 
be made a source of great profit, espeeially 
under the present high prices. The Farm 
Journal hopes there will be no slackers in its 
ranks, and that every farmer who reads this 
paper will at once turn in and help to win the 
war by raising poultry. 


Shert Items for Busy Poultrymen 


On wash days throw a few panfuls of boil- 
ing suds on the hen roosts’to kill the red 
mites. 


Sergeant: “Did you ever do picket duty 
before?” Recruit: “Sure! Whenever they 
killed a chicken at home I had to pick-it.” 


Never throw dead chicks or egg-shells in 
the grass, and then want to kill cats and dogs 
for getting a taste for them. Burn the dead 
refuse. Davis. 


Robert. Gruetzmacher, Herman, Minn., has 
a pen of fourteen Anconas that laid 2,475 eggs 
the past year, which he sold for both hatching 
and table use for $111.98. The feed cost 
$46.88, leaving a profit of $65.10, or a net gain 
of $4.65 per hen. 


An incubator cellar can be greatly improved 
by having a double roof. The openings on the 
sides and ends between the roofs allow a cir- 
culation of air that will keep down the heat 








caused by the sun shining directly on the 
roof. The illustration shows a plan that will 
keep down the rising temperature in the in- 
cubator house when the sun is shining. Late 
in the spring or in summer it is often difficult 
to my So a uniform heat in the machine, as the 
house becomes overheated from the effect of 
the sun’s rays. The inner roof can be covered 
with cheap and roofing-paper, with 
lath battens, but the’ outer roof should be 
shingled, as a black roof sbeiehe the heat 
readily. B. Frank Boyer. 


“By guess” and “by golly” is no way to 
set an incubator. No one would set a hen that 
way. It is pretty particular business to fix an 
old biddy so that she feels satisfied. A good 
spirit-level beats one’s eye all hollow when it 
comes to placing the incubator. F. V, 

Here is a winter egg acrostic : 

Be sure to clean the hen house, 
Renew the nesting straw; 
And slaughter every hen louse, 
Nor let out in winter raw. 


Make sure dust baths are near them, 
And boxes full of grit, 
e hang, and hear them 


Some cabbag: 
Hold song fest over it. 
Clifford Davis. 

Guinea hens are very prolific and lay during 
the entire summer, taking good care all the 
time to hide their nests carefully. It is quite 
an easy matter to find the hens by the pecu- 
liar noise made, and when the flock has been 
watched it takes only a few minutes to locate 
the nests. In the summer the hens like to 
roost in trees near the house. The flesh of 
guineas has a flavor similar to game, and is 
relished as a great table delicacy. 

The only great objection to guineas is their 
wild nature. When properly raised, how- 
ever, “— of gene hang ey may be — 

tis a Pp to buy eggs rather 
thats old birds when beginning with a flock. 
These eggs should be hatched by ahen. It is 
@ good idea to give the old lady a few chicks 
to along, for they will mind her, and 
cause the young, wild guineas to follow their 
example. It takes four weeks for guinea eggs 
to hatch. The young birds are very active 
and, as they w up, will destroy many in- 
sects about the farm. They should be. fed 
pesca the sain as turkeys. 








Cireular free. MARK HARRISON, ite Pigeon, Mich. 
Breeds Poultry. Hatching eggs. a new illustrated 
circular free. See it. John E. Heat ¢, Va. 








Grmens o: Eggs prepaid. Thermometers, ao Coops, 
Bands, ete, Booklet. Empire Poultry Farm, Seward, N. Y. 


tS Rocks, Reds, Wyan., hat. Bam. 
Catalog. 8. K. Mohr, Coopersburg, Pa. 








IN’S Ringlet Barred Rocks Direct, and Lt. Brah: 
perl5. Lacka. Poultry Yards, Nowth Water Gap. Pa. 


R.3 . Rhode Is. Is. Ras. B. Andal's. Hich Seore@fatings 15 Eggs, 
*%2. Choice Stock. .P. Habig, R.R.E., Indianapolis, Ind. 














31M ROOSTER: “‘ YES, SIR, 1 ENLISTED IN TBE CAVALRY, 
AS I ALREADY OWN sPuURs!”’ 


for feed stuff. The waste in grain, by-prod- | 


| or exceptions to this guarantee. 






HOW TO GET WINTER EGGS 


Any poultry raiser can keep his hens 
laying right through the winter. There 
is no need of the fowls going ‘‘on a 
strike’’ as soon as cold weather comes. 
A Missouri poultry raiser has devised a 
wonderful food in concentrated form 
that will keep the hens active and laying 
all the time. It is put up in tablet ‘totes 
and is called ‘‘Rockledge Poultry Tonic,’’ 
named after Rockledge Farm, owned by 
Firman L. Carswell, 603 Gateway Sta- 
tion, Kansas City, Mo. A single pack- 
age of Rockledge Tonic sells for $1.00 
prepaid to any address, and will last the 
ordinary flock all winter. Mr. Carswell 
is so positive of the results of his dis- 
covery that he has the backing of Kan- 
sas City Banks to guarantee to refund 
every cent of the price if the tonic does 
notdoasheclaims. Therearenostrings 
Send 
a dollar today to the above address, or 
write for the Rockledge Poultry Book 
which tells of Mr. Carswell’s wonderful 
experience with poultry.—Advertise- 


| ment. 










HATCH “CHICKS THAT LIVE” 


And Grow Into Profit Fast 


Most any incubator will “hatch“ chicks 
but how about the heavy death loss because o 
lack of vitality? The faultis largely due to the incuba- 


Finite Staten. athe se why br 




















“4 SUCCESSFUL?? scueston 
Wri tal for book and - 
Watts rte ef Gti Bucs and Torcen™ 
sent for 10 cents. ae = 


cess: 
furnish green Ree om 
hens lay in winter. 
about i 

try—all 

5. S. Gilcrest, Pres. 


DES MOINES INCUBATOR CO. 
70 Second St., Bes Moines, Ia, 
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SNOW PRE 


Beauties 


ee s Famous Anconas hold the e; 

ie uction record for flock and single bird, 
oted winter layers. Eggs are large and 

white. These beautiful, ae chickens 

also win highest prizes. ’ Bend f 

illustrated book that tells me 

about them. Free. Address— 


H. Cecil Sheppard, President International 
Ancona Club, Box J 2, Berea, Ohio 























the Poultryman, at 6 N. 2nd S 
Minn., will receive a Free Copy of h 


WILL SAVE YOUR CHICKS. 


Any reader of this mnt who writes P. J. Kelly, 

it., Minneapolis, 
ie new 

“White Diarrhoea in Baby Chicks.” It tells how 


to prevent, remedy and save the whole~hateh. 
It’s free and this paper urges you to write for it 
at once.—Adv. 
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Producing Fertile Eggs 
Hy ieee sone range, or in yards 


Ces 
ie } 
‘ 


Biggest Hatches |) 


where natural condi prevail, 
generally produce fertile eggs dur- 


S ing the early hatching season. However, . 
a fertility may not. alone be due to natural 
: fertility may not alone be due to natura Strongest Chicks L© 
, The condition of the male is ener That’s what you want—that’s what x, 
ity ; 
























































ou 

ant factor. He must possess will get with my Ch Belie City 

q oo er kept - the ae of ee Elatchin ¢ Outfit — and I can prove it. 
d and have plenty of nourishing tis a 

a best at times to give him an extra quan- FR lettre Btn ont yout went eS ee 

ba of a when away from a ens. hot” colors, cent Bree. It tells cow ing x money for £ you. — Ie is 

me males are so gallant that they eat % smaney 1s Made—wiet peek = SOUS HisiNesS ARG good pattietion 

very little while with the hens, devoting | ABR BD ss.tus Bove reign gouty coe fo sales, poulery thle yew sod 708 


their time to coaxing the hens to the 
feed, and getting very little themselves. | 


: 2) 5 140-Egg Champion 

* During the winter months when the & ° 

. breeding hens can not get out to-secure m Rohan E e e ity 
E greens and bugs, they must be supplied —— | In hator 


with substitutes as nearly like the real 
Py 


my 


A r Raisers. 
2 thing as possible. Famous fis’. Waren 


have a pen of eight hens and a male 
that were kept in a pen 5x 9 feet, 
from November until July, and the fer- 





wre - - [ee i ld f rdered with Incubator, both 
tility of their eggs ran from ninety-five | [i ee cenit Use — $i2:95.—“Freighe Prepaid ee j 
to 100 per cent. They were fed green aa | = leading Agr’l. Colleges and over allowed towards Express & 
food daily, and meat scrap either mixed 650,000 of America’s most success and te points beyond. My 
in their dry mash or separately | Bea U>4 ecial Offers Frit. 8 ee 
once or twice a week. For green food mal v Me With this Guaranteed Hatching Outfit and my Guide ; 
papas oats. * found this = not Ge Book foe ectting up ead oper ing, you can have 
only nourishing but about the cheapest >, \ poultry m abundance, as shown here. Order now or write 
food that I could give. The flock was today for my big Free catalogue “Hatching Facts'' 

: ~ ; i =the most practical guide to success with poultry. 
ps sard pen nie! supplied ag pte 2 S 3 A postal willdo. Jim Rohan, Pres. 
shell, sharp grit and charcoal. Plenty o ny +77 ‘ - City Incubator Co. 
fresh water was: given them the first oH << tag Racine, Wis. 


thing in the morning. Laying hens are 
thirsty hens, and as the egg contains a 
large oa cent of water, it is important 
that the hens be plentifully supplied. 
It is a mistake to force eg — 
tion. Plenty of nourishing food, ealthy 
condition of the stock, regular care, con- 
fident hens, and congenial surroundings 
will solve the problem more quickly than 
any stuff that is caleulated- to stimulate 
the hens. Eggs from fowls that are not 
stimulated will not only be fertile eggs 
but they will bring forth vigorous chicks. VO TR 
Too much care can not be taken in OU TAKE 
the selection of females for the breed- 
ad ape Unless they are fully devel- od O fe i fee 
o 


, strong and active, the fertility 
IN EUYING AN 


bec gee re and the offspring will be 
pig Saat E. M. Mengel. <i 8 | = = ) We Give You 30 Days’ Trial 
The Guinea Hen’s Song eet 10-Year Guarantee 











ne aS ae eerie ronipeen are. sears 
: 4 3 3 Z < 


“ : : Why take chances with untried ma- ) 
The guinea hen flew in a tall oak tree, ai chines when for only $12.50 we iy 

As the sun went down in the West, rics Se guarantee to deliver safely, all freight charges y 

i 


; , P : Paid (East of Rockies), BOTH of these big, 
And she hopped from limb to limb till dine a) nae " reliable: machines. fully equip ed, 


she found a set up. ready for use. 
Both 


The one that she liked the best. 
Then she settled down in a quiet way, 
. | And rubbered her neck out long, i ‘ $42 50 
| . Then soft and low, in the twilight’s glow, Na Insulated ‘ om 
. | She started her wonderful song: If Not Satisfied 
. § ER eS @ ett Tronclads are not covered with 

cheap, thin metal and painted 


Saar al 


own an Ironclad outfit? Order 
direct from this advertisement 


for we will gladly give your 


Pot-track, pot-track, pot-track, she sang, 








: ' East of Rocki ike do, t 

| TW the stace came: ont. overhend | m2 geal of mates, eclats re 
a Pot-track, pot-track, pot-track, she sang, : shipped in the natural color— ou can 4 
| Till the moon rose round and red. = see exactly what you are getting. , f 
2 Pot-track, pot-track, pot-track, she sang, Re URn me galvanized pen 
ag armh: i ° Pa | "IA any incubator u you know w 
a | Auk 6 tol mole pa en 3 y i ae a 
=. What tt. guinea hen sang about. a. / poe ten Ly ing, cng ore Bay yee 

Pot-track, pot-track, pot-track, she sang, | Today. - ~~ 
a4 With never a pause or stop; Tycos thermometer, glass in door, set up ready for 
4 . And the stars came up and the stars went fully explained in FREE Catalog. Write TODAY 
down, | IRONCLAD INCUBATOR COMPANY, Boxti 





And the moon began to drop. 
a Pot-track, pot-track, pot-track, she sang, | 140 Egg incubator $7.25 
. @ Till the eastern sky grew red ; e Ploneer 


casera ates hte as 
And Fd give my hat and my best cravat, | Bes. walls, 
To know what the guinea hen said. Se aeons 








to use. Guarantee 
F.A. Neubert Factory, Mankato, 


IANT BRONZE-TURKEY EGGS, $5.00 0. RB. ©. Red me “4 
$2.00 per 15. ShropshireSheep. W. PE vendyke, Gettysburg, 












, Res COMB BROWN LEGHORN SETTINGS. 
{ Thoroughbred Poultry Yards, Dept. ‘‘B.’’ Evansville, Ind. 
i Eggs and chicks ‘reasonable. Circular 

| Black Leghorms' f° Vet iviest Farms Bon E Goter Grove We 
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Rabbits, and How To Dress Them 
By F. E. Brimmer 


ROBABLY the most abundant 
source of wild meat throughout 
every state in the Union, which is 

at our very doors, is the cottontail rab- 
bit. This little fellow carries as much 
tender meat as a good-sized chicken, is 
much cleaner in his habits than any 
domesticated fowl, and can be easily 
caught in snares or box traps. Besides, 
he is easily and suickly prepared for 
the kettle. 

One does not neec to be an expert to 
dress the rabbit easiiy, quickly and in 
the most economical way in three min- 
utes time. Many people dislike the task 
and the reason is that they go about it 
clumsily. Start the operation with the 
rabbit lying on its side in front of you, 
head to left and back away from you. 
Grasp the loose skin of the back be- 
tween the thumb and fingers of the left 
hand, your right holding the knife. 
When dressing several rabbits it is a 
good plan to have several thicknesses of 
clean paper on the table where the dress- 
ing is done, throwing aside each one as 
it becomes covered ‘with blood and hair. 

After cutting a two-inch slit through 
the loose skin of the back, lay down the 
knife, thrust the fingers of both hands in 
each side of this slit and pull the skin 
off, each half folding back in opposite 
directions. This must be done with a 
steady, firm pull—not with a jerk. 
When the hide has been pulled out far 
enough so that it has slipped over the 
head on one end and hams on the other, 
lay the carcass on its side on the paper. 
Cut off the head and feet. A small 
hatchet or heavy knife is convenient for 
this purpose. e careful not to let the 
skin roll back, for the hairs will cling to 
the exposed meat. 

To remove the internal parts, cut 
the bone of the tail close to the back- 
bone. Press the hind legs as far apart 
as possible and cut the muscles between. 
Cut the skin of the abdomen by running 
the point of the knife under it, being 
careful not to cut the intestines. Take 
the carcass up with the left hand, rasp 
the tail bone that you cut off, rah ign 
downward and outward carefully. he 
intestines will hang to the tail bone and 
the entire internal parts of the rabbit 
can thus be pulled down and out in one 
compact mass, By this means the meat 
will/never be tainted by burst bladder 
or intestine. 

To cut up the meat lay it back down- 
ward on the dressing board. Slice off 
the front, jointless legs. Cut off the 
backbone just ahead of the hind legs. 
Cut the hams apart by cutting between 
the legs and short piece of spine which 
is between them. The trunk, which 
alone is left, may be divided into as 
many parts as desired. Three is the 
best number, as this makes the back 
pieces about the same size as the hams. 

As soon as each piece of meat is cut 
off it should be dropped into a basin of 
cold water. After all has been cut up 
the meat should be ‘ular out, piece by 
piece, and carefully washed, being sure 
to get off all blood clots and hairs. Then 
put it in clean water, add a handful of 
table salt and let soak over night, or at 
least three hours. The salt.draws-out 
all blood and partly takes away the wild 
flavor that is objectionable to. some 
eaters. This flavor is never present in a 
rabbit podes one year old. 

When r vee} to cook, put the meat into 
cold water, add a | of baking- 
soda, bring to nen entk p boiling for ten 
minutes. peat yah e water = brad 
meat again. tand pepper and pu Aas 3 
cold water with a sma all piece of of 
and boil as any other meat | until Colles, 
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180 Ege Inoubator and 180 $4 ATS pres 


Wisconsins have hot water § este 1 “ 
® heat, double walls, air space iahirliens fouble & 
i-} oo doors, copper tanks and boilers, self regulating. Nursery under 88 tray. Made @ 
@ Of finest, select, clear CALIFORNIA , not pine, paper or other flimsy material. Incubator fin- @ 
@ ish ished in in natural color—not painted to cover up cheap, shoddy material. Incubator and Brooder pder ap 

complete with thermometers, egg tester, lamps, everything but the ~~ This is the best 
Bou At you ca can ey If you Pry t find it ry, after at. ories ule. « = pnd Don’t B 
Ww catalo y describing th 
@ Fo Buy unt DA + You can’t make & mistake in buying a Wisconsin. On the market 15 years. & 


= EXPRESS PREPAID OFFER! ° 


EXPRESS AID PRICES. We have a very attractive offer for 
ete ane oe eS Ear AD cteed of freight. It will interest you. e 


@ WISCONSIN INCUBATOR COMPANY, Box 10 Racine, Wis. @ 
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Mrs 
Catherine Sullivan of Osman, Wis., one of 
the 750,000 Old Trusty owners. “I’ve seen many 
good incubators but the higher the poultry prices 
the more we depend upon Old Trusty.” Write and 


GET THIS BOOK of 
Poultry “Know How” 


and learn why Old Trusty means more than 
ever to Pea this year, With valuable eggs and 
big profits at stake you can’t afford to losea 
. Single hatch. Our oldest machines are now 
a 14 years old and still making big hatches. 


' Tell Meo nbles Sto Dey foe Prats or Rroroce oot 
ou 














minute it arrives. 
Write today. Yours truly, H. H. JOHNSON, [i 
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Don’t Feed Green Food! 
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HOW TO SAVE BABY CHICKS | ®. «4 4% is 
Firman L. Carswell, a big poultry raiser, 673 | 100 “ oo « « 
Sta euee. | Kansas City, Mo., is giving et Write for particulars, giving your feed dealer’s name 


Gateway 
a valuable book which tells how to save, feed and | SUCCULENTA CO., Box 405-43, NEWARK, N. J- 
Cate Oe tore MO Of Me, Rareuulle trce Loo, | POULTRY AND PIGEONS FOR PROFIT 


which contains important facts about White Foy's colored plates—an — i 
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POULTRY PAPER 


Dintr-tote; 5 salle Mires want to know shout 
and ma 
en prod, tes be soles months for 30 cts. 


Poultry Advocate, Dept. M4. Syracuse, N. Y. 


Best Breeds, Best oe it Price,” ‘Best Guar- 
Catalogue tamps appreciated. 
aanen 6 HATCHERIES, Park Yom GAMBIER, OHIO 
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When Bees Are Put Outdoors 
By D. Everett Lyon 


EEKEEPERS who wintered their | 
bees out-of-doors in hives properly 
protected, will have little to do 

with them this month, unless they live 

in the Southern states. Those who win- 
tered their colonies in special repositories 7 WA 
or cellars, however, will find the month 


of March to be an exceedingly busy one; gro 


for, generally speaking, March is the 






























































time to put the bees out-of-doors. Some ce 
progressive beekeepers, in places where 

the temperature ae winter gets 0 
below zero, wait until the pussy-willows 15 


are in bloom before setting colonies out. er 
In taking the colonies out of their ee 

winter quarters it is best to give them . libuades Rod 
some added protection in the form of : rere 

telescope cases, after first wrapping the 
hives with old newspapers. here 
cases are not at hand the hives can be 
wrapped with old tae and the whole 
then wrapped with waterproof paper, 


tied in place, leaving the hive entrance 
open for air, etc. 

Reports from many beekeepers tell 
me that ge thes, Aang is one of their 
greatest handi 


aps, that the colonies 
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7 
ane 
, rods of Brown Fenee. et Rie aaetseat 


farmers have - : - 4 i 
Factory_Prices, Prepaid “2st 
My prices this year begin at 21c per rod, freight prepaid. Let me tell 
you how Brown Fence is made—of Basie Open Hearth Wire—and how 
it is heavily DOUBLE GALVANIZED so it lasts two to five times longer than 
others. I’ll prove it by hundreds of letters from users of Brown Fence. Get the 
facts. Get posted on real fenee value this year. 


More les of fence for every pu than 
150 Styles Fence, also Gates you could find in 10 big stores.” Hog fence, 
Sheep fence, Horse fence, Cattle fenee, Poultry fence, Rabbit fence, Lawn fence, 
_— we : - . Farm gates, Self-raising gates, Lawn gates and Barbed wire. AJ illustrated and described in Free Book. 
Hives removed from winter quarters Just send postal. With the book I will send you free sample of Brown Fenee 
shoul hans préteetion BF wrRpeng WRITE Wire ok ene of Standard Galvanizing Test so you can compare rust- 





Agee ne poln pape resisting qualities of ALL fences before you buy. Send me a Postal NOW. Address, Jim Brown, President. 
become so weak they are not strong THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO. f 
enough to secure much surplus from the | p ept. 523 CLEVELAND, OHIO 


early flows, that it takes practically all 
spring and summer for the bees to re- 
cover from spring dwindling, and that 
they become strong only in time for the 
late flow from buckwheat, goldenrod and 
aster. 

I have in mind one beekeeper in New 
York state with colonies surg into 





the hundreds, whose whole is 
practically from buckwheat. e has 
told me on several occasions that the 
reason he secures so little from the 
clover and basswood is because of 
spring dwindling, which so reduces the 


oe =—omnanuc”=>2=’9>——"“"2™”72v”@=—T™IOeee 
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pormorngeg ee in ge colony thet fe xn SA al 
takes the colonies all summer to bui ‘ ine. esadittes 
UD, The added protection given the co | [—prowy ] ig ismating tine. , Bepin now to condition you parent 
ontes when placed cutdoers will in s strong, livable chicks from weak breeders. Pan-a-ce-a is 
large measure overcome the spring to get an excellent conditioner. It will make your hens and 
dwindling. ; Chicks roosters healthy—give them the and viger they 
4 A Few Facts About Bees that need, and it’s sure to tell on the ig Ateed: - 
a U ree how much better chicks you'll get later on. is 
4 ge a cr sar ge will GUARANTEED. The will refund your money if 
3 pollen when brood-rearing starts, considerable rms 000 it. 
of the brood will be found dead. Live it does not do as claimed. dealers are 
pi While it is possible for experienced bee- Packages, 5 and $1.25. 25-Ib. $2.50; 100-Ib. 
iq keepers = Man aes eng th i Fag spring, . . drum, $9.00. Except in the far West and 
cha . _ Dr. HESS & CLARK, Ashland, Ohio 


Colonies which have abundant stores may 
be incited to breed by simply bruising the 
cappings of a of theirhoney. This causes 
them to f their — more plentifully, 
and more eggs are lai 

Beekeepers frequently refer to the emer- 

nce of young adult as “ em 

is, however, is incorrect and the word 
should be — only to the issuing of the 





Dr. HESS POULTRY 
PAR -A- CE-A 
young larve from the eggs. 
The amount of honey that will be produced 


a ger. 
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HE underlying principle of fireplace 
design is as simple as 2x2=—4; but 
I’ve never met a mechanic who 

could do anything more than blindly 
guess at it, and popular articles on the 
subject are equally hazy. An immense 
amount of non- 
sense is talked con- 
cerning smoke- 
shelves, hoods, 


Whereas, the only 
_ really important 
rule is just this: 
Make the area of 
* the flue one-eighth 

Fig. 1 the area of the 
fireplace opening. For instance, if your 
fireplace is four feet wide and three feet 
high—3 x 4—12 square feet ; one-eighth 
of this is one and one-half square feet, 
or 216 square inches; therefore the flue 
must be 12x 18 inches, which equals 216 
square inches (9 x 24 inches will, of 
course, give the same result). 

And so, if your fireplace smokes, you 
must either enlarge the flue or reduce 
the front of the fireplace. The first 
remedy is generally out of the question, 
so you'll probably use the second. 

In most cases you can’t be sure of the 
real size of the flue; a projecting brick 
may narrow it down somewhere, and 
therefore you’ll have to experiment a 
bit, as foilows : 

Cut two thin boards, three or four 
inches wide and exact length of the fire- 
place ; these should be jammed in place 
as shown in Fig. 1, the lower overlap- 
ping the upper, like a pair of window- 
sash. Now on the hearth build a brisk 
little blaze of kindling, shavings or 
twisted paper ; slip the lower board up 
or down until the draft is just right 
and no more smoke comes out. In ex- 
treme cases you may need to put in a 
third board Colac the smoke ceases. 
Take out the wodden pieces and throw 

" them aside; but 
carefully mark the 
int to which the 
ttom board was 
pulled down. 

Now consult a 
metal-worker and 
have him put in a 
4 sheet-iron curtain, 

Fig. 2. The lower 

* edge of this should 
“ “ be about an inch 
below the point 








Fig. 2 
you marked so as to give a little ‘‘fac- 
tor of safety’’ fordamp, muggy weather 


when smoke rises slowly. If properly 
made, with a row of heavy brass rivets 
along the edge, this curtain is rather 
ornamental than otherwise. If you are 
at all handy with tools, you can do the 
work yourself ; a bit of corrugated iron 
roofing, hammered out flat, will give 
you the necessary material. 

{A great many fireplaces are inclined 
to smoke when the fire is first made, 
but not after the blaze is well started. 
Overcome this by placing the big logs 
or heavy pieces in the bottom, pile 
kindling on top of this and finally put 
the paper a“d snavings at the very top. 
The Editor always lights his open fires 





throats, and so on. 


Curing a Smoky Fireplace 


By D. Williamson 


You can’t cure a smoky fireplace except by tearing down the whole chim- 
ney and building it up new, is the general belief. 
proved the fallacy of that belief by completely curing a lot of the worst possible 
cases. without doing any tearing down whatever! Here is his method 


And yet Mr. Williamson has 


in this way, his mother having taught 
him when he was a boy.] 


A War-Time Bungalow 
By William Draper Brinckloe 


‘‘Well, what sort of a bungalow?” 
asked the architect. ‘‘ Something mighty 
n= ayy He answered the farmer’s wife, 
with a little sigh. ‘‘ You see, Jimmy 
and Joe were drafted, and their father 
has had an awful time trying to get 
farm-hands; so we thought if we put up 
a nice little tenant bungalow we might 
be able to entice a married man and his 
family.”’ 

**] see,’’ nodded the architect, pulling 
open a drawer and fumbling over some 
papers. ‘‘ Ah, here it is ;—something I 





galow,’ I call it; for it’s getting down 
to necessities and leaving off luxuries. 
Two bedrooms, a living-room, dining- 
room and kitchen; that’s all, except 
front and back porches.’’ See Fig. 1. 

“ But wouldn’t a compact, Seaire lense 


be cheaper ? ”’ 

‘*No; that’s a popular mistake,’’ said 
the architect. This little spread-out cot- 
tage uses the lightest sort 
of roof construction ; the 









saving in that part will offset the cost 
of the extra outside wall surface. Be- 
sides, a square bungalow isn’t nearly 
so cool in summer; some of the rooms 
will have windows on one side only — and 
you know what that means.”’ 

** Yes, that’s true,’’ agreed the farm- 
er’s wife. ‘‘ But tell me—what sort of 
material would you recommend ?’’ 

** Well, the building should be frame, 
of course; the outside had best be 





weather-boarded, and the inside of the 
rooms can be finished with thin tongued- 
and-grooved ceiling. Then pack the hol- 
low walls with sawdust, chaff or coarse 
sand, and you’ll have a wonderfully 
{Continued on page 176] 
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es XPERIENCE has taught agriculturists to trust standard 
: products. A name and a brand, backed for years by 
= good service of the goods and good faith of the maker, 


mean security in purchase and security in service. They 
safeguard against deceitful appearances. 


Appearances were never more deceiving than in tires. Prise Barna phe 
Your surety in tires is the name and brand of Goodrich; for ae 
Goodrich, the oldest and largest rubber factory, has meant 
the best in rubber since the harvest days of the old “Buffalo 
Pitts” thresher. 


Goodrich tires mean to-day all Goodrich rubber has ever 
meant. The farmer can put his trust in Goodrich whether 
he is buying tires for his automobile, large or small, tires 
for his trucks, or motor cycle, or bicycle tires. He gets the 
sure service of— 
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Se Here is proven service, and it means guaranteed service ss 

s in miles for your money. Here are tires that withstand the os 
M4 gnawing of the road between your farm and the town, because bE 
* they are tires that have fought the teeth of the road in every ce 

" = section of our country, and won with phenomenal mileage. ae 

‘ = & 
cs Goodrich Test Car Fleets have tested Goodrich Tires for (W/ Peliver your rd 
ts a year against all sorts of roads, and in all sorts of weather, ¢/ 40 ciminatine a 
= and have proved their dependability, mileage, and economy. your defenders’ ES 
= z | needs. Buy t= 
= Put your faith in Goodrich Tires, whatever type of tire Thrift Stamps. & 
m= you need, and especially truck tires, for “America’s Tested 2 . 
Prd Tires” are worthy of your faith. Hi 
ee wi 
o They will save you time and money, and give you oe 
= comfort in return for your trust. os 
3 THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 
% gt 03 anesAP DORR RETA ANOLN NSERC NEIEGATETG AR SUEN YE 8 ERARMOTEECCRND 


‘THE CITY OF GOODRICH - AKRON, OHIO. 
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LAW FOR THE FARM 


By A. H. Throckmorton 
Right of tenant to remove manure from 
premises— Digging well near bound- 
ary line—New inheritance law of 
Pennsylvania, etc. 


IGHT of Tenant To Remove Ma- 
nure from Premises: If I rent a 
small place and buy ‘elsewhere all 

the hay and straw used on the premises, 
am I entitled to haul manure from the 
place to other land not connected with 
it? G. M., Pennsylvania. 
Yes. The rule against ‘the removal of ma- 
nure from the premises by a tenant applies 


only to manure made from the produce of the 
land. 


Digging Well Near Boundary Line: 


My neighbor has a well on his land near. 


my line. How near his well can I dig a 
well on my land without incurring lia- 
bility to him ? 

Vermont. A Subscriber. 

Your neighbor does not, by reason of the 
prior digging of his well, acquire any exclu- 
sive right to drain water from the area tribu- 
tary to it, and you may, without incurring any 
liability for damages, sink a well on your own 
land as near to your neighbor's Ss as you please. 





New Inheritance Law of Pennsyl- 
vania: Pennsylvania subscribers 
should take notice that the inheri- 
tance law of the state was revised at 
the last session of the Legislature in 
a comprehensive statute to be found 
in the 1917 ‘‘ Laws of Pennsyl- 
vania,’’ pages 429 and following. 
This statute applies to the descent 
and distribution of the estates of 
all persons dying on or after De- 
cember 31, 1917, and as to these 
prescribes rules that in important 
particulars differ from those of the 
former law which still governs the 
descent and distribution of the 
estates of persons dying before 
December 31, 1917. 












Duty of Tax Collector : Is it the duty 
of atax collector to go to the taxpayers 
for the purpose of collecting the taxes, 
or has he a right to demand that the 
taxpayers shall come to him and make 
payment at his office ? 

Recsteteaiin. J. S. 

The manner of collecting taxes and the 
duties of both the collector and taxpayer are 
prescribed by statute. It is customary, how- 
ever, to require the taxpayer to pay at the 
office of the collector. Such payment may, 
of course, be made either in person, by agent, 
or by mail. 

Sale of Land and of Mineral Rights: 
Some years ago, A sold and conveyed to 
B a tract of land, reserving, however, 
the coal underlying it. B put his deed 
on record, and subsequently A conveyed 
the coal to a mining company by a deed 
exempting the company from liability 
for damage to the surface or buildings. 
What are the rights of B as against the 
company ? J. M., Ohio. 

Since the conveyance to B was otter to that 
to the mining company, and by reason of its 
being placed on sented was constructive no- 
tice to subsequent grantees, the company 
ae aoa by its deed no greater rights than 

been reserved by A in his deed to B. If 


A, in his deed to B, expressly reserved the — 


t to mine the coal without liability for 
lure to support the surface, he could con- 
vey such right to the mining company ; but in 
the absence of such express reservation, he 
could convey no such + gs to the company, 
and the latter will be liable to B for any injury 
to the surface by reason a the removal of its 
support. 


{Legal inquiries will be answered in the paper, 
each in its turn, if of interest to the general 


reader. Those who want immediate replies by 
mail should remit One Dollar. Address, “Law 


Department,” this office.] 
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SI ag Ben 
Westclox 


Be BEN is a household 

B were because he’s a 

clock of his word: He 
runs on time, he rings on 
time, he helps folks live on 
time. 

These are family traits. 
Westclox alarms run true and ring 
true. They’re all. good looking, 
too. You can tell them by the 


family name, Westclox, on the face 
of each clock. 








The Western Clock Company 
builds them in the patented West- 
clox way—the better method of 
clock making that won Big Ben’ 
success. Needle-fine pivots of 
ished steel greatly reduce Fido 
Westclox make good in the home. 
All That’s why folks call Westclox: success 

clocks. And you will, too; so look for the 


word, Westclox, on the dial of the alarm 
you buy. 


Your jeweler has them. Big Ben is $3.00 
in the States; $4.00 i in Canada. » sent 
prepaid, the same price, if your jeweler 
doesn’t stock him. 


Western Clock Co.-maker, 


Big Ben—Baby Ben—Pocket Ben—A merica—Lookowi —I rong 


La Salle, Illinois, U. S.¥ 










$3500 


in the States 
04% in Canada 










































rn ae ‘Nation's Capital 


1Scin stamps or coin ) brin e Pathfin: 
pow type The Pathfinder is an illustrated strated oes Soakin; pablicwed en 
= Nation's center, for the Nation; a paper that an all the news of the 
world and tellsthe truth and «nly the truth ; now inits 28th year, This pa- 
per fills the bill without emptying the purse; it costs but $1 a year. If you 
oe ee keep posted on whatis going onin the world, at the leastexpense 
of time or money, this is your means. If you wanta pape~in your home 
reliable, entertaining, wholesome, the Pathfinderis yours. If you would appreciate a paper which puts e 
briefily—here it is. Send 18¢ to show that you might like sucha t, and we will send the Pathfinder on probation 4 
Sc does not repay us, but we are glad toinvestin new friends. Pathfinder, Box 41, Washington, D.C. 
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‘OU can double the value of your corn 
crop, bm Swice 2 as many —, —— 
hog ube * 

sheop and Hae, Ee at N com ee | 


| We a epecial money ee to every 
pi bayer, On account 

culty in securing raw materials he ‘sap 

buyer is apt to be no the lucky buyer. 


Write today to our nearest office 
= —— i details 
now, pay later offer. 


TH INDIANA SILO COMPANY 
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Built light, built itt femen the wen want an en- 
gine todo many in many places, instead of one 
job in one place. Easy tomovearound, Ver: y steady 























Unadilia Silos 24 
Are Trustworthy |» 


They preserve silage perfectly. Exclusive fea- 
tures which make them famous for simplicity, 
durability and corvenience explained in well Milk 
lustrated catalog. {end for early order dis- ight) 
counts and agency offer. Address Box Hy 


{4 Unaia Silo Co, Unaila, N.Y, o Des Mies, la, 








and oke, V: tile, Factories at 
SILOS MFG.CO.  Dept.A, Frodorick, Md. 
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** A Horseshoe Over Your Door ” 


By Farmer Vincent 


T is a pretty good sort of a furrow 
that can’t be made a little bit better. 
Worth while, too; for the harvest 
we gather next fall depends upon the 
work we do with the plow and disk now. 

Much of our farm cooperation does not 
cooperate any more than a mule and an 
ox. That is why we have been so slow 
getting anywhere. A six-foot handle on 
a four-inch grindstone is not just the 
thing for rapid transit. Things must 
jibe. When we say, ‘‘Git-ap!”’ to the 
ox, the mule must start, too. 

One man with a good big heart in him 
and an honest purpose will get more 
out of a crowd by calling, ‘‘Come on, 
boys !”’ than forty that yell, ‘‘Go it! 
We’re a bit lame, but we like to see 
you go it!’’ 

What makes a man happier in March 
than to think, ‘‘In a few days April 








“The harvest we gather next fall 
depends on the work. we do now ” 


will be here’’? These raw days do get 
under a fellow’s ‘‘ weskit.’’ But then, 
it is going to be warmer pretty soon. 

There is one thing about these forty- 
mile zephyrs,—they can not blow hard 
enough to get into the breast of a man 
with a good big hope in his heart. 

Pretty breezy old world we live in 
these days! Hard to tell what tomor- 
row will bring. If we would let it, the 
wind of the old-world trouble would just 
about blow us into the middle of next 
week. But what is the use? The clouds 
are rolling b March will turn into 
April—can’t help it 

These breezes = world trouble ‘are 
blowing the cobwebs out of the brains 
of us all and making us better men and 
women. The March blast of today will 
be the April breeze of tomorrow. 

Let’s keep sending out our ships laden 
with hope and peace and good wishes 
for all men. Some of them may have 
to pass through squally weather. The 
skies may be dark and lewering for a 
time, Stornis are not the worst things 
in the world. They try the ship, but 
they bring the ship into harbor. They 
won’t blow our sails into tatters ; they 


will bring home richer cargoes than any 


we ever 


er Agen J chap roudly showed me the | 
i 


inside of his hands some time ago. They 
were blistered up-in fine shape, and no 
mistake. It was plain that those sore 
places cost him a lot; and I inquired 
aboutit. ‘‘Got them rowing in the crew 
last week!’’ And then he told me he 
expected to make the crew for the 
coming races. 

From the sparkle in his eyes I haven’t 
any doubt he did it, too. Any man that 
has the grit to buckle down and skin his 
hands from north to south with good 
hard work will win, and he ought to win. 

And in a few years the young men 
will be the big farmers of this country. 
No Mareh winds of disappointment — 
cold enough to chill their hopes; 
frost of early spring sharp enough to 
cut down their determination to win. 

Never mind whether there is a horse- 
shoe over your door or not. Hang one 
over the doorway of your heart. That 
will bring you through to victory. 
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The time they save will soon 


pay for the installation of 


-Carlson 


Independent Telephones 


wn o big Be cates y | instruments that enable you to 


was aide, The big five bar generator rings 
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SEND FOR bd ng FREE BOOK 
“A Telephone on the Farm” —Edition 1-E 
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Your Income Tax—Last Call! 


Each farmer who pays an income tax is helping 
the cause of freedom. A tax receipt is a badge of 
heoner of which every man should feel proud, as 
proof positive that he is helping to win the war 


VERY farmer subject to the income 
K tax must, on or before March 1, file 
with the Collector of Internal Reve- 
nue in the district in which he lives, a 
return of his net income for the calendar 
year 1917. Every married person, man 
or woman, whose net income was $2,000 
or over, and every single person whose 
wet income was $1, or over, is re- 
ired to make such return. All this The 
‘arm bag re outlined last month. See 
page 90, February number. 

f on account of iliness or akeence 
from home the taxpayer is unable to 
render a return within the time pre- 
scribed, he may obtain an extension of 
ow days by filing with the Collector 

of Internal Revenue of his district a 
request therefor before March 1. In 
this he must state his reason why the 
return can not be filed within the time 
prescribed. 












— 
Are You One of These? 


Unofficially it has been estimated 
that 3,000,000 farmers this year 
will be called wpon to pay an in- 
come tax. The figures have not been 
verified by the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, but certain it is that many 
farmers who were exempt under the 
original income tax laws of 1913- 
1916, will be assessed this year. 
Even editors will not escape. Oh, 
well, what are editors for, except to 
serve their readers and their Gov- 
ernment? We'll be thankful if we 
can dig up an income this year 
that’s worth taxing ! 





= 


Collectors of Internal Revenue are 
not authorized to grant extensions of 
more than thirt days, but this authority 
is granted the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue in meritorious cases. If such 
extension is desired the request should 
be addressed to Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue, Daniel C. Roper, Treas- 
ury Department, Washington, D.C. It 
should contain in detail a statement of 
the reasons for making such requests. 

The act provides that if, by reason of 
illness, absence or non- -residence a tax- 
payer is unable personally to render his 
return, he may appoint an agent to act 
for him. Such return is accepted if ac- 
companied by an affidavit from the agent 
that he has sufficient knowledge to make 
complete and accurate return for his 
— al, and if the agent assumes re- 

nsi ility for and is willing to incur 
agence = A for a falsé return. 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue sent 
into every county in the United States 
during January and February govern- 
ment experts to assist taxpayers in mak- 
ing out their returns. Persons subject 
to the tax who failed to see these _offi- 
cials are not relieved, however, of the 
ps Cary sg upon them by law, to file 
their return on time. 

The Collector of Internal Revenue will 
send a tax bill based on the figures you 
give in your report. 

Payment of-tax must be made on or 
before June 15, 1918. 

A checking system will inform the 
Government of delinquents. ‘‘Tax dod- 

” will be shown no leniency, but it 
A the confident belief of officials in 
charge of administration of the War 
Revenue Act that in comparetiraly See few 


re rt 0 
pooch ho 


Taxes for the of the war cheer- 
fully and willin ; 



















































































Paint Economy 


 arbasiagtn paint you know has the quality, and renewing surfaces that 
save the cost of new articles and new implements, is real economy! 


Acme Quality Paints and Finishes come first to your aid! There is a 
kind to fit every farm purpose, indoors and out. 
ACME QUALITY 


PAINTS & EINISHES 


make the house cheerier. Brighten walls, floors, furniture, etc. Every room can 
be transformed like new at small cost. Think of old surface-worn chairs and 
other articles you can do over at small expense ! 

Send immediately for our two helpful, interesting books, ‘‘Acme Quality Paint- 
ing Guide’’ and “‘Home Decorating,”’ which give practical suggestions as to kinds 
and quantities of Paints and Varnishes for every purpose. Sent free on request. 


ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS 
Department N, DeTroitT, MICHIGAN 


PITTSBURGH 
FORT WORTH 


TOLEDO LINCOLN PORTLAND SAN FRANCISCO 
TOPEKA ST. Lovuts 
MINNEAPOLIS BIRMINGHAM 


NASHVILLE SPOKANE 


BOSTON 
CINCINNWAT?! 
DALLAS 
cwHIicaco 


Have an Acme Quality Shelf 


For the many’ teuching-up"’ jebé about the house, heep always 

on hand at least a can each eof Acme Quality Varnotile, a 

warnish for floers, weedwork and furniture; Acme Quality 

White Enamel fer iron bedsteads, furniture, weedwerk 

and all similar surfaces; and, a quart of Acme Quality 
Fleer Paint of the right coler. 


SALT LAKE CITY LOG ANGELES 








































Durable, with 
Copper Steel base— 


A pollo-Keystone Copper Steel Galvanised 


makes safe, substantial roadway culverts. gigs Xe. 

Cc meg < * 

cates that Copp "Steel is ied siber bare indi d that Apguio-Krverowr Sheets last 
we r have pi 

Tin Plates, ee for Be pereiae byte aor and ey Sisal - booklets, They are valley to all sheet ed users. 

AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Generai Offices: Frick Building, 


Rust-resistant, fo 








Paint Without Oil 


ol t, and costs about 





dollars. 





Remarkable Discovery That Cuts 
Down the Cost of Paint Seventy- 
Five Per Cent. 


A Free Trial Package is Mailed to 
Everyone Who Writes. 


A. L. nice, 0 prone. odor cg manufacturer of Adams, 
MN. ¥., 


P, 
and that is required is cold water to make a 
weather proof, fire proof, sanitary and dura- 
fer outside or inside painting. It is the cement 
applied to paint. It adheres to any sur- 
wood, stone or brick, spreads and — like 
one-fourth as 





‘rité to Mr. A. L. Rice, Saenaieonaren 6.300 3 North 
Adams, N. Y., and he will send you a free 
also color card and full inf: 


‘orma- 
ng you how you can save save a good many 
Write today. 







































“Modestly Self-Supporting ” 


HE Farm Journal thought it a mis- 
take when the county agents began 
publishing papers with government 


funds, and said-so last winter. Some 
of the more elabcrate papers have 
winked out, but there are many in the 
field yet. 

Now, some of these publications are 


writing for advertisements, so that they - 


can be ‘‘ modestly self --supporting,’’ 
as one of the papers puts it. L. J. 
Steele, the Agent in Orleans county, N.Y., 
sends out a letter to advertisers each 
month, soliciting advertising for the 
Farm Bureau Monthly. The Secretary 
of the Hancock County Farm Bureau, 
Maine, is doing the same thing. 


The director of county agent work in 
Rhode Island says: ‘‘If we had a thou- 


YAM 
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sand ade bureau cephom it pen, be 
possible to put out a well-printed paper, 
monthly. Such a paper would be of 
immense importance.’ 

An unfair thing about these papers, 
besides the fact that they take a great 
deal of the county agent’s time, is that 
they are sent only to farm bureau mem- 
bers. Other farmers complain that they 
are not being benefited by the county 
agent’s work. They say they take the 
local newspaper and expect to get the 
—— agent’s announcements and arti- 
cles through it. Local editors are always 
glad to give a column or two of space 
to the agent. 

When the county agents charge for 
their papers, making the charge a part 
of the membership fees, they are charg- 
ing for material which the state ex- 
periment stations and the Secretary of 
Agriculture are willing to send out free. 
Besides, the county agents were ap- 
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pointed with the idea of doing away 
with ‘‘ paper farming ’’ by giving prac- 
tical demonstrations of how things could 
be done on the farms. 

Maybe if the cost of publishing the 
papers were taken from the farm bureau 
membership fees, it would not be so 
hard to get members in some counties. 
Have the agents thought of that? 


“Services Free” appears on the heading of 
stationery used by a mumber of the county 
agents. Pretty good stunt. 


What brings the county agent or the farm 
doctor into Tareptine with some farmers is 
that occasionally they do not get value re- 
ceived from the services of the man who is 
employed in that capacity. It takes a good 
man for such a place, not somebody who is 
there because he wants and has gotten the 
job. Farm bureaus never will be of the great- 
est possible help until not only educated men 
but practical men with good horse sense are 
employed. 




















dealer is ready. 
FIRESTONE TIRE 
Akron, Ohio 








For The Men Who Get / 
Things Done _ | 


N your busiest days when there are certain things that must be done 
regardless of road or weather, then is the time you appreciate Firestone 
Tires. They will get you to town in comfort and ontime. Over frozen ruts, 
sleety roads or through deep snow and slush, you can depend on 


Firestone TIREs } 


There is economy as well as safety in the Non-Skid lettered tread. 
Out of that added rubber, piled high in the center, you get 300d-measure 
wear. Fuel-savin3g will interest you at this time especially. 
lon}, runs per pallon is the rule on Firestone Tires. 
- More Rubber Between Fabric Layers reduces internal friction and 
heat. This extra rubber and thick cushion layer adds to resiliency 
and is most effective in eliminating, stone bruise. 
Special Enforcement ives stren3th at the bead -and holds the hinge 
or bending, point in the proper position. 
Firestone Cord Tires will astonish you with their combination 


of lively, comfortable 30in3, with stout resistance against wear. Your 
See him today. 


AND RUBBER COMPANY 
Branches and Dealers Everywhere 
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One Man Alone 
Pulls Biggest 
. STUMP 
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Rooltesiane. a it. special, pat- 

vely no o ne . 

' ented features. by leading ro — 4 

tural Schools and Forestry Bureaus. 
have when 


= stumps you can now pull them 
o - T these claims 
J ‘oO . 

; Offer wil ehip you cise or 

style Kirstin on THIRTY DAYS’ FREE TRIAL— 

in advenee. Return it if not pleased. 











Pull Stumps 


| Bret ale ' 











in use | 
then all otherscom- 
bined. Reason—They make big money 
for owners. No stumptoo big. ‘No land 
Man and horse 





clearing jab too tough. 
clear an acre a day. Pull stumps at 
three cents to five cents:each. 


Hercules Portable 


Unlimited Guarantee 

















It is easy, it is profitable, it is fascinating, 
and in this war year of 1918 itis a patriotic 
duty that calls on you to help save some of 
the more than $100,000,000 -werth of honey 
nectar that goes to waste annusliy in ‘the 








keeping and Beginners’ Complete Outfits.” 
= Wewill tell you how to begin right. 

THE A. 1. ROOT CO., MEDINA, 0. 
. (For 50 years in the beekeeping business.) 
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THE FARM JOURNAL 
Farmers’ Preblems 


Labor question the most important 

RMERS everywhere are casting 

about for efficient help, but the out- 

look is far from bright. Young men, 
and those above the conscription age, 
find the wages paid in the munition 
plants and in various other industries 
most attractive, and the hours of labor 
scarcely less so. These causes have de- 
nuded farming communities to such an 
extent that thousands of farmers are 
giving up in despair. In asingle Penn- 
sylvania county, rather sparsely settled, 
more than thirty owners have sold their 
live stock and‘ utensils this spring and 
either turned their farms over to rent- 
ers or abandoned them altogether, and 
this in the face of high prices for all 
farm products ; but crops can not grow 
themselves. It must be conceded that 
the situation is ‘bad when with corn 
selling at $2 a bushel much remained 
unhusked in the fields throughout :the 


| greater part of the winter. 





pa fetccinestantneninomnta 





Several remedies suggest themselves. 
A married man is much more likely to 
stay by his job than a single one who, 
having no domestic attachments, is lia- 


| ble to be a rover. The wife is in most 


cases the deciding factor when it comes 
to the question of making a change of 
home and environment. To hold the la- 
borer on the farm it will be necessary to 
pay him wages anpeoximeding those paid 
men of similar skill in other callings. 
To encourage marriage, and thereby sta- 
bility, housing should be provided, and 
the more attractive the home is made 
for the farm-hand’s wife the less likely 
she will be to want to move. Lastly, 
but important, the hours of Jaber shou 

as nearly as possible approach ‘those ‘in 
vogue in other callings involving simi- 
lar skill; and remember that the farm 
laborer whose pay check comes regu- 
larly every week or month, as the terms 
may be, and no flare back, is apt to 
have such a good opinion of the boss 
that he has no desire to quit. To recoup 
himself for the cost of these changes 
the farm owner has simply to pass the 
cost on to the consumer, who has no way 
of escape. : nS 


An Auto Truck Parcel Post 


The extension of the parcel post by 
means. of auto truck routes is meeting 
with great favor wherever tried. Re- 
cenfly a line was established between 
Philadelphia and Baltimore, stopping at 
a number of small towns en route. Two 
large trucks leave Oxford, Pa., every 
morning, one for Philadelphia, distant 
about fifty miles, and the other for Bal- 
timore, about the same distance away, 
each making one round trip daily. The 
large trucks are well filled on each trip. 


It is proposed to extend the service toa - 


number of towns on the eastern shore 


them an buy 

distant ets. far most of the 
shipments to the cities are food - 
ucts. One the advantages of the 


‘to-consumer operation. The 
img on the route regard with i 


‘the twi passage of the imposing 
truck peter £573 S. Mail,’’ and the 


vi — RBS ang 
popularity. Parce t was ‘0- 
| cated The Farm J Ae for many 


ye ‘before its e ex- 
tention af ‘toe surveil enshanes tell 
ion and makes farm life mere 
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How To Solve the Labor Problem 
By C. S. Brantingham 


There’s no ene who. better anderstands the farm- 
er’s Monday-to-Saturday needs, than Mr. Branting- 
ham. So we asked him to tell Our Folks how to 
farm with less than ha'f enough help. He never 
flinched—just tackled the job as if it were easy! 


HE report of one of the District 

Exemption Boards shows that in 

the western half of one of our 
medium-sized agricultural states, the 
first draft took 4,000 from the farms. 

The solution of the farm labor prob- 
lem resulting from the draft and from 
the tremendous demand for munitions 
makers, evidently lies in the increased 
use of labor-saving farm machinery, 
which includes tractors and all forms of 
larger farm implements, whereby a man 
can do approximately as much work in 
the fields with modern farm machinery 
as two men could do with the types of 
implements used ten years ago. 

o be specific, the use of tractors 
must of necessity decrease the time con- 
sumed in the use of horses to do a cot- 
responding-amount of work, and releases 
for human food supply approximately 
six acres for each horse which is now 
used for maintenance of horse power. 
Farmers should buy tractors that will 
at least draw three fourteen-inch plow 
bottoms, and thereby enable them each 
trip across the field to turn over an in- 
creased amount.of land. If the ground 
is particularly favorable, a three-bottom 
size tractor should easily draw four bot- 
toms, and thereby do as much work :as 
two two-bottom gang-plows. 

After the plow comes the harrow; and 
the largest harrow should ‘be used that 
is practical. Two-row-cultivators, wide 
seeding-machines, i mowers, 
hay-loaders, good-sized ‘binders, 
nure-spreaders— in fact, all modern ma- 
chines that are of large capacity and 
save man labor—should be employed. 

Whether the supply will meet the de- 
mand or not isanother matter. It there- 
fore behooves every farmer and dealer 
to see to it that ‘he gets ‘his farm imple- 
ments as early as possible this year. 


This Is India, Net Indiana 
By W. G. Partridge 
India is a very fertile country. One 
district in Assam has an average rain- 
fall of 113 imches for a year! Much 
fertile land lies waste, but there are 
great creops.of cotton, rice, millet, maize, 
barley, wheat and tea. There are 650,- 





,000 laborers in the great tea industry. 


The tea-gardens are celebrated, but 
agriculture is very primitive and crude. 

The-man shown im the illustration is 
carrying his rice from the field to his 
little hut. He 
does not believe 
in machinery. 
He has no beast 
of burden nor a 
wagon to cart 
his loads of rice. 
He uses hand 

bor alone on 
his little farm. 
So he ties a 
. bundle of rice 
straw on.each end of a pole, and in this 
way carries the load to his home. The 
rice will be from the straw 
by hand. His ily live mostly on rice 
the year around. Most of these little 


farmers in the Garo Hills in Assam’ 


are very poor. Fortunately living ex- 

nses are low. His expenses for cloth- 
mg for himself and wife and children 
are almost nothing. 17 
kind, industrious and simple 
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Dirt Track Champion of 


HE road Ajax wins on is the road. you drive on. In 1917 Ajax Tires swept the field in 

237 gruelling dirt track contests—winning the title, Dirt Track Champion of America. 

Proved endurance on the track means sure service on the road. Ajax Tires that win 
on dirt tracks at high speed will win you more mileage on your roads af your speed. 


Dirt tracks are the same.” going” you meet driving to town, to the elevator, the 


= 


creamery, your neighbors. An Ajax victory on the 


tie . ai 


track is an Ajax victory for you on 


the road. On performance Ajax Tires are the natural selection—the money-saving tires 
for the farmer. Ajax Tires have the special patented feature— 


SHOULDERS of STRENGTH - 
These are supports built into Ajax 
Tires, giving them “more tread on the 
road "—more rubber where it should 
be. Reinforcing the tread, these 
shoulders add strength where the road 
strain is greatest—make Ajax the long 
lasting, easy riding tire for all roads. 
“ Shoulders of * mean longer 
wear because road friction is distributed—does 
not come in one spot to wear through to the fabric. 


ADAX ROAD KING 


“*More Tread on the Road’’ 


It's on the road Ajax Road King 

proves its superiority. Built for all roads. 

to uphold Ajax reputation 

for service and endurance. Ajax Road 

King gives proved surety under wheel. 

Truly, a monarch in quality, a demo- 

crat in service. Note the triangle barb tread— 
an added safety factor. 


97% Owners’ Choice 


Of the total output of Ajax Tires, 97% are singled out 


came on their cars. 


2 by car owners to take the place of other tires that 
This is an endorsement of Ajax quality unequalled by any other large tire manufacturer. 


Write for booklet on ‘‘Ajax Shoulders of Strength.’’ Mailed free. 
AJAX RUBBER COMPANY, Inc., 1796 Broadway, New York. Factories: Trenton, N. 5. 


“ While Others Are Claiming Quality, We Are Guaranteeing It’’ 
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If you want the one best roofing 
for each roof on your farm— 


First say “‘Barrett.’”’ Then ‘‘Ever- 
lastic.” Then what kind of a 
building you want to cover. 


Any up-to-date dealer will then be able 
to supply you with the best roofing- 
material for your particular roofing- 
purpose, at the greatest possible sav- 
ing in each case, 


For ‘‘ Barrett’’ stands for fifty years’ 
saccbaiied roofing -experience — fifty 
years of satisfaction- -giving, and the 
name ‘‘Everlastic’’ stands for a sys- 
tem of four roofings designed to meet 
every requirement for steep-roofed 
buildings. 

For your honie or other high-grade structures, 
the Barrett Everlastic System offers you your 


choice of two beautiful roofings: Everlastic 
Multi-Shingles and Everlastic Tylike Shingles. 


For ordinary steep-roofed buildings about 
the farm we offer two other types of roof- 
ings in rolls: Everlastic Slate-Surfaced and 
Everlastic ‘“‘ Rubber” Roofings. 


Everlastic Multi-Shingles 


Made of high-grade felt, thoroughly water- 
proofed and surfaced with crushed slate, either 
red or green, as you prefer. The effect is even 
richer and more beautiful than solid slate because 
the particles of slate on the surface catch the 
sunlight, giving life to the coloring. Laid in 
strips of four shingles in one at about one-fourth 
the cost in labor and time for wooden shingles. 
This saving in method of laying, combined with 
the saving in manufacture, gives you a roof of 
unusual artistic beauty at astonishingly low cost. 
Fire-resisting as well. 


Everlastic Tylike Shingles 


Made of the same material as Everlastic Multi- 
Shingles but cut into individual shingles 8 inches 
by 1234 inches long. Laid exactly like wooden 
shingles, but much more easily and quickly be- 


cause they fit snugly and are all the same size. 
They make a tighter and more water-proof roof, offering 
less wind-resistance, and the finished roof is fire-resisting. 


Everlastic Slate-Surfaced Roofing 


Think of a roll-roofing handsome enough for a cottage or 
home, economical enough for a barn or garage ! ink 
of a roofing that you can lay in a few minutes, with a fire- 
resisting surface of crushed slate! That’s what Barrett 
Everlastic Slate-Surfaced Roofing means. It’s the mate- 
rial that Everlastic Multi-Shingles are made of. Comes 
in rolls in two colors of the natural slate, red or green. 


Everlastic ‘‘Rubber’’ Roofing 


This is a recognized standard among so-called ‘‘ rubber’”’ 
roofings, and we sell millions of rolls annually. It is 
famous for extreme durability, Made of the best water- 
proofing materials, it defies wind and weather and insures 
dry, comfortable buildings under all conditions. It doesn’t 
run in summer heat or dry out or get brittle in cold 
weather. Best roofing in the world for the price. 





Send Beautiful illustrated booklets fully de- 
scribe each of the above types of Ever- 
for lastic Roofing. Any or all of them will 


be sent you free on request. See list 
Booklets of offices below. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD 


The Homes of a Nation Are Its Strongest Forts 








In the smithy, the iron is softened by 
so plying the bellows that the fierce fire 
separates the useless dross from the 
crude ore. When the metal is purified, 
it is hardened again by plunging it into 
cold water. And thus is the disciple 
dealt with by the Master. 


** Humility, the fairest, loveliest flower 

That grew in Paradise, and the first that 
died, 

Has rarely flourished since on mortal 
soil ; 

It is so ‘trail, so delicate a thing, 

’Tis gone if it but looked upon itself; 

And they who venture to believe it 
theirs, 

Prove by that single thought they have 
it not.”’ 


The Furnace That Saved a Home 


By Catharine Dodge 


66 HAT makes you shake like that, 
Mollie? Are you sick, too?’’ 
**T don’t know, Ned. I gota 
chill in that cold room ; Lucy will hardly 
let me out of her sight. If the child 
isn’t better soon I’m afraid you’ll have 
to send for the dector.”’ 

Ned Wilson sighed anxiously. He was 
worried enough over the little daughter, 
but if his wife should get down—the 
world would simply stop running, that 
was all, 

‘Ts Lucy’s throat very bad ?’’ 

‘*T can’t tell. She frets all the time 
and seems to have considerable fever. 
She’s asleep new and I hope she’!! feel 
better when she wakes up. I'll be all 
right if I can just get warm. Supper’s 
ready and I’ll get into bed with her as 
soon as I am through with the dishes. 
See if you can’t keep the children quiet, 
so they won’t wake Lucy up.”’ 

Ned helped as best he could to get the 
family settled fer the night, then spent 
a miserable hour beside the kitchen 
stove. In spite of her 
protests, he was wor- 
ried about Mellie, and 
his heart gripped hard 
at each fretful cry from 
his little girl. The most 
unwelcome thoughts 
obtruded. It was al- 
ways this way. Just 
when he thought he was 
getting ahead every- 
thing had to go to pay 
doctor’s bills, A dis- 
tressing cough from the 
bedroom made him re- 
alize how unworthy all 
this was, and he crept 
into bed only to spend 
a wretched night, long- 
ing for daylight. Be- 
fore it arrived, how- 
ever, heavy breathing 
from the other room 
made Ned tip-toe un- 
easily to the door. He 
knew what pneumonia 
was like! Mollie scarce- 
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with sleep, answered. " The world grew 
black as the doctor said, ‘‘ Sorry, but 
my machine went back on me last night. 
You’ll have to come after me.”’ 
Ned was dazed and helpless ; but he 
roused Minnie, the older daughter. 
‘*Ma’s awfully sick,’’ he told her, 


‘‘and I have to go for the doctor. If © 


Teddy wakes up dress him and keep him 
close to the stove. Watch your maand 
Lucy as well as you can and I’!l fix the 
fires before I start.”’ 

It was bitter cold and the road was 
bad. Ned knew that this was no time 
to take chances, but he drove as rapidly 
as he dared. When he reached the doc- 
tor’s house Mrs. True insisted on his 
going in. 

The cheerful warmth of the little cot- 
tage brought him a bit of courage. 
What a contrast it was to his own 
gloomy home! Here all the rooms were 
thrown open and every corner looked 
comfortable. People hardly knew when 
winter came, in a house like this. Pres- 
ently the doctor entered. 

‘Hello, Ned! Things bad at your 
place? Everybody’s after me since this 
cold spell came. Pretty time to have 
the old car go on a strike !”’ 

‘*What’s the matter with everybody, 
doctor ?”’’ 

‘* Well, the chief matter is that peo- 
ple huddle around a hot stove in one 
room, and then they go into another 
room that is like the North Pole. What 
is worse, they nail up all the windows 
to keep out the cold, so they never get 
any real fresh air. That deadly cold- 
storage stuff that they breathe is enough 
to finish any one.’’ 

Ned looked around him once more. 

‘‘Say, doctor, what does a good heat- 
ing plant cost ?’’ 

The doctor’s eyes twinkled. 

‘*The price of a couple of good steers 
would about pay for one—or,”’ his face 
grew more serious, ‘‘the cost of a 
respectable funeral.’’ 

Ned winced. He knew exactly what 
a funeral cost. 

‘*Of course this talk isn’t good busi- 
ness for me, old man, but what have you 
paid out to me in the last two years? I 
wish you had put it into a furnace, in- 
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stead. That’s what’s the matter with 
you chaps. Because a certain propor- 
tion manages to live you think that such 
comforts are luxuries. Great Scott! Pd 
rather earn my living by helping you 
people to come into the world, and tell- 
ing you how to keep well.’’ 

As he talked the doctor had been 
making ready for his call. He surmised 
that the situation in Ned’s home was 
critical ; but it was as well that Ned 
should think of something else, just 
now—and certainly it was the best pos- 
sible moment for thought in this particu- 
lar direction. 

During the ride back Ned asked the 
doctor a few practical questions regard- 
ing the installation of heat; but for the 
greater part of the time he was silently 
figuring and readjusting his sense of 
values. ? 

Never had his home seemed quite so 
desolate as when he and the doctor 
walked in. At the sound of the laboring 
breath in the next room the doctor 
looked very grave, and the memory of 
his recent words about the cost of a 
funeral struck a chill to Ned Wilson’s 
heart. 

But Dr. True had a magical way of put- 
ting things to rights. He hurried Ned off 
for a kindly neighbor. With Minnie’s 
help fresh blankets and bedding were 
spread about to warm while the south- 
east bedroom was thrown wide open and 
filled with fresh air. By the time Ned 
had returned with Mrs. Hale everything 
was ready and Mollie was moved into a 
clean, inviting bed. 

‘*Don’t forget that air is what she 
needs more than anything just now, and 
don’t worry about Lucy ; only keep her 
away from her mother. Put her crib in 

[Continued on page 157] 


Concerning Certain Domestic 
Affairs 


True greatness is to take the common 
things of life and walk bravely among 
them. 

** Aunt Harriet,’’ the newest of new 
roses, will cover a post or fence or 
stump, will climb a trellis, or festoon its 
lavish scarlet-crimson flowers wherever 
you wish. More ‘adapt- 
able thana bedding rose, 
not so unmanageable as 
the ramblers. There 
are only a few hundred 
plants in the world. A 
circular telling all about 
“‘Aunt Harriet”’ is now 
ready ; send for it. 

Often parents who 
are kind in tssential 
matters, who are good 
and worthy, but limited 
in outlook, think it is 
‘putting on airs’’ when 
their young people try 
to practise the smaller 
graces of life. They 
have been unable to 
procure or have denied 
themselves the trifles 
that add to comfort and 
increase personal self- 
respect, and do not un- 
derstand why the young 
should find pleasure in 
these non - essentials. 
Although it is not well 
to “keep up appear- 
ances ”’ at. the expense 
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of the real honest things of life, there 
are many trifies used in daily living that 
are not extravagances either in time or 
money, but which add to youthful self- 
respect, and we should acquire the habit 
of using them in our own homes. Not 
being used to the things and ways of his 
companions means much to a sensitive 
youth. Encourage the young folks to 
make the best of themselves in small 
things as well as in great ones. 


Delight the children’s hearts on Eas- 
ter morning by preparing a nest or bas- 
ket of colored eggs and placing it where 
it can be found after searching for ita 
little while. Boil the eggs until hard, 
wipe dry and apply the coloring with a 
soft cloth or brush. Butter color, if it 
contains no oil, laundry blue, and the 
fruit color that is used for cake frost- 
ing, —any of these can be used. Mottled 
effects are obtained by applying one 
color, letting that dry, then going over 
the egg with another color, patting that 
on with the cloth or dotting it on with a 
toothpick. Scraps of crépe paper ma 
also be used. 
Wrap the eggs 
in the paper, put 
into a pan with 
enough warm 
water to cover 
¥ and set on the 
stove until quite 
aoe 3 hot. Then cool 

and remove the 
paper. Two or 
three of the cot- 
ton chicks sold in the five-and-ten-cent 
stores add to the attractiveness of the 
basket. 





Homely Wrinkles 


You are not saying smart things when 
you say things that make other people 
smart. 


It is better not to attempt cleaning 
house from attic to cellar while it is still 
too cold to leave the warm rooms without 
shivering. . 


A bedroom which has only the neces- 
sary furniture in it is easier to keep 
clean ; and a clean, orderly, almost bare 
room is.more attractive than a much 
ornamented disorderly one. 


The moths are beginning to fly around, 
searching for a nice, furry nest in which 
to lay their eggs. So, get your furs and 
woolens put away, or else shake them 
often, for moths want a quiet, undis- 
turbed nest. 


The cheap cotton gloves so largely 
used by farmers may be waterproofed 
~ 4 dipping them into melted paraffin. 

omen find these waterproofed gloves 
valuable when scrubbing floors, cleaning 
stoves, setting out plants, etc. The coat- 
ing of paraffin may be renewed as often 
as is found necessary. 


A bookcase that will meet ordinary 
requirements is shown in Fig. 1. It 
may be made as large as is desired by 
using empty boxes of various sizes. The 
top and bottom boxes should be of the 
same length, the others 
of such dimensions as not 
to project beyond them. 
Plenty of screws should 
be used between parti- 
tions to hold the boxes 
together, and braces 
should be screwed to the 
back. Nail a block of 
wood underneath each 
corner, and attach domes 

. Fig. 1 of silence to these, so that 
the kease may be easily and noise- 


lessly moved. 


A wood box that leaks, a chip basket 
with holes or cracks, a coal bucket with 
a hole in the bottom, all scatter dirt 
faster than you can clean it up. If along 
with these you have a water pail with a 
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rag pulled through a hole in the bottom, 
and a preserving kettle with the enamel 
burnt off, it is time to be economical 
and spend two or three dollars to save 
yourself. 


Quiet Hearts 
By Eleanor C. Hull 


When at the close of a busy day 
We take our well-earned rest, 

And lay the last of our cares away, 
And make sweet peace our guest; 
Let us not mourn for the day’s mistakes— 

What if we sometimes failed! — 
Nay, let us forget the vain regret, 
And seek where our strength availed. 


Think of the duties accomplished well, 
Think of the smiles of cheer, 
The words of love from our lips that fell, 
Courage that conquered fear. 
Then waste no thoughts on the things 
undone, 
Nor end our day with sorrow; 
If we’ve wrought our best, we’ve earned 
our rest, 
Our hope for a bright tomorrow. 


How To Do Things 


‘*A little leaven leaveneth the whole 
lump,’’ but that is no reason for over- 
doing it. Be sure that it is but little, or 
all may go over in a froth. There is 
such a thing as too much, even of leaven. 


No cooked cereal needs to be wasted. 
Even a teaspoonful can be added to the 
batter for hot cakes or muffins. A small 

uantity of oatmeal may be used to 
thicken a soup. 


Grape foam, which consists simply of 
the white of one egg beaten stiff and 
added to two tablespoonfuls of grape 
juice, is a delightful drink for an in- 
valid. It will quench the thirst of 
fever and prove nutritious as well. 
Orange albumen is prepared in the 
same way, using orange juice instead 
of grape juice. 

‘To make potatoes mealy at this time 
of the year, pare them right after 
breakfast, cover with cold water until 
time to cook them, then put them in 





boiling water. When they are soft, 
drain and sprinkle with a little salt, then 
toss them, uncovered. Serve in a hot 
dish with a folded napkin over them. 


Polenta, an Italian way of serving 
corn-meal, makes almost a meal in itself. 
Put slices of cold mush in a baking dish, 
cover with a cupful of sliced onions that 
have been fried in ham or bacon fat; 
over these pour two cupfuls of canned 
tomatoes and cover all with a cupful of 
grated cheese; bake until the cheese 
is melted and slightly browned. 


Barley is one of the grains recom- 
mended as an occasional substitute for 
wheat, and though it has hitherto been 
principally used for soups and gruel for 
babies and invalids, it is nourishing and 
palatable ; it builds muscle and makes 
bone. To use as a cereal, wash four 
tablespoonfuls of the barley and put it 
into a double boiler with a quart of cold 
water and a teaspoonful of salt. Do 
not stir but let it cook for two hours. 
It should swell to four times its original 
size, and be like jelly. Raisins can be 
cooked with it, if desired. Serve with 
cream. 


One of the handiest articles a house- 
keeper can have in the home is a two- 
step stool. 


Fig. 2 shows clearly how 
this convenience is 
made, as well as in- 
dicating the dimen- 
sions. The four legs 
may be fitted with 
rubbers such as are 
used for crutches 
: and chairs. Besides 

Fig. 2 making the stool 
noiseless, they will prevent it from slid- 
ing from under you when standing upon 
it. The stool may be stained or painted. 


Mrs. Progress and Mrs. Oldways 


‘‘What are you pasting on that oil- 
cloth?’’ inquired Mrs. Oldways. 

‘This is a new cover for my kitchen 
table and I always paste at each corner, 
on the wrong side, a square of heavy 
cotton cloth. This prevents the corners 
from wearing out so soon. I have also 
found that the oilcloth on my pantry 
shelves lasts longer if I put a few sheets 
of paper under it.”’ 








Bake a 


War Pie 


You bake it with 
NO TOP CRUST— 
and you use 


NONE SUCH 
MINCE MEAT 


**Like Mother Used to Make’’ 


And half the flour, 
shortening, labor and 
expense YOU SAVE, 
as the U. S. Food 
Administration 
recommends. 

Also try a pie crust with 
whole wheat or rye flour. 
Use NONE SUCH for your 
regular pies, cakes, pud- 
dings, and cookies. 


Merrell-Soule Company, Syracuse, N. Y. 











o. Wc. Tasting 


"TODAY you are 

serving foods that 
are economical as well 
as healthful. The large 
amount of natural pea- 
nut oil in Beech-Nut 
Peanut Butter enables 
you to save fats. Order 
a jar now. 


Beech-Nut 





Recipes Free 


on Request. Doanut Butter 


BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY, Canajoharie, NewYork 


PATENTS src oret.ct. Fee 


; for free search. Wi 
invention, A.M. Buck & Co., SSO 7th St.. Wash., B.C. 
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Efficieney and Economy in the Spring Sewing 


“ By Emma J. Gussmann, Household Editor 


most out of everything we use now- 
adays, so in order to save time, effort 
and thread, the sewing-machine should 
be kept in the best. possible condition. 
One cause of a badly running machine 
is the loose threads that get wound 
around the wheels and cogs. Before 
being noticed they often get so tightly 
wrapped that the ends are lost and it is 
impossible to pick them out with either 
pins or tweezers. Try lighting a candle 
and holding it near enough to the joint 
to burn the threads away; you will 
notice that the flame also burns away 
the lint and gum which retard the mo- 
tion of the machine. This gumming of 
the cogs and joints may also be pre- 
vented by giving the machine an occa- 
sional gasoline bath. Remove the head 
of the machine, dip it up and down sev- 
eral times in gasoline, and you will find 
that it will run as well as new. 
Economize, also, by providing yourself 
with needles of various sizes, both for 
hand and machine sewing and the differ- 


ie is absolutely necessary to get the 





Fig. 1 


ent numbers of thread. It takes fewer 
stitches and less thread to sew on a 
button with coarse cotton, than if you 
used a finer thread, while doubling thread 
to gather or to sew a seam is sheer 
waste. In working buttonholes on fine 
garments the rule is to use thread two 
numbers coarser than the thread with 
which it has been = together ; that is, 
if the stitching been done with 
No. 70 thread, the buttonholes should 
be worked with Ne. 50. On unbleached 
muslin, outing flannel and other heav 
materials work the buttonholes wi 
No. 30 thread. 

An excellent design for a one-piece 
dress is shown im No. 2360, suitable for 
serge, silk or heavy cottons. The skirt 
is plaited back and’ front, there are 

ets at the sides and they, as well as 
the pointed collar and the belt, are trim- 
med with braid. The cut of the sleeves 
is extremely pretty. # in 

Plaid ginghams are always in style for 
house: dresses, and No. 2281 has good 





Fig. 2 


lines, reversible fronts and is comfort- 
ably full. It can be made up in other 
fabrics, of course. 

A skirt which hangs in the desired 
straight lines without being uncomfort- 
ably narrow, is shown in No. 2370. The 
deep yoke inserts at the sides could be 
made of a contrasting fabric, especially 
when the skirt is.to match a waist made 
of two materials. 

Ladies’ waist No. 2377 has an attrac- 
tive collar. which, together with the 
unusual cut of the sleeve, gives it con- 


siderable individuality. 
An apron in all-over style is shown in 
No. 2013. to e, wear and 


launder, it will a@ popular model for 
hot weather use. 

An attractive dress for the growin 
girl is shown in No. 2382. Seto. 
effect of the front is very pleasing and 
will be found a becoming model for im- 
mature 


Another mode! for girls is shown 
in No. 2366. | ao and belt are trim- 
— braid, could also be made 
of a 


fabric. 
We show three quaintly pretty dresses 


ev? 2807 


for the smaller girls. No. 2876 is in 


short- waisted effect, with the broad 
col’ar and the cuffs edged with frills; 
these, however, may be omitted. 

Figured: material looks best made 
plain, so No. 2137 is a good model for a 
percale or the sport fabrics, although it 
would develop well.in plain materials. 
As itis easily ironed, 
the style is espe- 
cially good for wash 
fabrics. 

The yoke dress 
with a new collar 
shown in No, 2372 is 
also a good model 


for tub es. Fig. 


The simple little 
model for boys’ suit, shown in No. 2363, 
could have the waist and trousers of the 
same material, or the waist could be of 
one material, the trousers of another, 
affording an opportunity to use up short 
lengths and remodel other garments. 

The narrow crocheted edgings that are 
so nice to trim women’s and children’s 
garments and household linens make 
good ‘‘pick up’’ work. To make the 
clover leaf edging, shown in Fig. 1, 
make a chain the length desired. 1 d. c. 
in 8th st. from hook, * 2 ch., skip 2 sts., 
1 d. e. in the next st. 3 ch., stick in top 
of last. d..c., 4 ch., stick in same d. c¢., 
38 ch., stick in same d.c., 2 ch., skip 
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2 sts., 1d. c.in the next st., repeat 
from * to the end: 

The foundation of the edging shown 
in Fig. 2 is a chain, made the desired 
length. For the Ist row, 1 d.c. in 9th 
st. from hook, *3 ch., skip 3 sts., 1 d. c. 
in the next, repeat from * to the end, 
turn. 2d row: 3 ch., 1 d. c. under Ist 
8 ch. of lst row, * 3 ch., 3 d. c. under 
last 1 d. c. made, 1 d.c. under next 
3 ch. of lst row, repeat from * to the end. 

The point edging shown in Fig 3 would 
look well with filet yokes or insertions. 

o make it, ch. 9 
make sh. (shell) of 
4 d.c.2 ch. and 1 
d. ¢. in 6th st. from 
hook, ch. 2, 1 d. c. 
in last st. ch. 5, turn; 
1 sh. in open space 
of first sh., ch. 5, 
3 turn; make sh. in 

open space, ch. 2, 
1d. c. in3 st. of ch. and repeat. 

Crocheted lace sewn on by hand looks 
better than that which is applied by 
machine. It is also easier to iron, and 
as it usually outwears the article it 
trims, is easily ripped off to be used 
again. 

Send 10 cents in silver or stamps for 
our Up-To-Date Spring and Summer 
1918 Catalog, containing 550 designs of 
ladies’, misses’ and children’s patterns, 
a concise and comprehensive article on 
dressmaking, also some points for the 
needle (illustrating thirty of the various 
simple stitches) all valuable hints to the 
home dressmaker. 








The Farm Journal Patterns 22227 


In ordering, be sure to give 


upper garments give bust 


measure taken over the fullest part of the bust; for skirts and under garments give waist and hip 
measurements. For misses’ upper garments give age and bust measure; for skirts and under gar- 
ments give age, waist and hip measurements. For children give age, breast measurement and length 
of back. Children of same age vary in size. For/instance,—the average child of six years will meas- 
ure twenty-four inches over the breast, but there are many young children of ten years who will 
measure only twerty-four inches. In such case you need a six-year-old pattern. 








J 
~~ 2370 








> 2366. Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes, 6, 8, 10, 12 years. 2382. Girls’ Dress. 5 sizes, 8, 10, 12, 14, 16 years. 
2013. Ladies’ Apron Dress, 4 sizes, 34, 38, 42, 46 inches bust measure, 2137. Girls’ Dress. 4 
sizes, 4, 6, 8, 10 years, 2377. Ladies’ Tailored Waist. 7 sizes, 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46 inches bust 


E 


sizes, 22, 24, 26, 28, 30, 32, 34 inches waist measure 2281. 
44, 46 inches bust measure, 2360. Ladies’ One- 
bu 


st measure. 2363. Boys’ Suit. 4 sizes, %, 4, 5, 6 


. 4 sizes, 2, 4,6, 8 years, 2376. Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes, 4, 6, 8, 10 years. 
10. cents: in silver or in stamps for each pattern. Our new booklet, 


‘*Dressmaking Self-Taught,’’ will be sent to any address for 25 cents. 
Address, THE FARM JOURNAL, Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Tearooms and Gift Shops 


By Emma J. Gussmann 


















Without Seams 


You’ll like the soft smoothness 
of a seamless foot especial! 

when you enjoy a smart snug ft 
along with it. The most prac- 
tical stockings for you to buy— 








nutbread, rolls or biscuit, 
rich little cakes and cin- 
namon toast are safe and 
sufficient, with tea, choc- 
olate, lemonade and grape 
juice for beverages. 

As the patronage in- 
creases, chicken and 
waffles will be found 
— as popular as shore 

inners or lobster sup- 
pers. The most tooth- 
some way of serving the 
chicken is in a brown 
fricassee. To prepare it, 
dice one-quarter pound 
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Made in Art Silk; Mercerized, 
Lisle and Cotton 


Sold at Leading Stores 
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P on the New England coast where 
tearooms flourish most, sea food 
commands the most attention. The 

lobster suppers served on a gallery over- 
looking the harbor at Castine, Me., have 
attracted visitors to the Torii tearoom 
from all directions; while for light re- 
freshment, knowing ones oerder tea, 
toast and wild strawberry jam. The 
Torii was started in a shed with a dozen 
teacups and a twenty-five-cent oil-stove 
for equipment. It is now one of the two 
establishments of its kind that has a 
commercial rating. 

A side line has been found a profitable 
adjunct. This may be a gift shop, a 
food or fancy work exchange, antiques, 
or home-made candies. A few choice 
candlesticks of unusual design are al- 
ways to be found at the Downingtown 
tearoom along with some choice china 
and some very decorative Chinese lan- 
terns. The giftroom . 


tearoom. Luncheon, pint of boiling water, 


tea and supper ere all salt and pepper to taste 
delightful served in the gallery overlooking the water 


and simmer gently until 
the chicken is tender, 
adding hot water as needed. Thicken 
the gravy with flour and water stirred 
together and pour over the chicken. 
This can be kept hot in a double boiler. 

To make the waffles, rub one table- 
spoonful of butter into a quart of flour, 
add half a teaspoonful of salt and mix 
thoroughly. Separate three eggs, beat 
the yolks, add them to one and a half 

ints of milk and add these to the flour. 

eat vigorously for five minutes, then 
put two rounding teaspoonfuls of bak- 
ing-powder in the center, stir in and 
beat again, then fold in the well-beaten 
whites, pour the mixture into a pitcher 
and bake in well-greased waffle irons. 
A little cold boiled rice added to the 
batter makes the waffles deliciously 
tender. 

The incomparable ‘‘brownies’’ are 
made as follows: Use a quarter cupful 
of melted butter, one cupful of sugar 
and one egg. Mix 





on the landward side 
of the Torii shop dis- 
plays a bewildering 
array of oriental 


goods. 

At the Duxbury 
shop, in Massachu- 
setts, just off the 

st road that runs 

own to Cape Cod, 
antiques claim first 
attention. Here the 
tearoom is subsidi- 
ary to the antiques, 
of which there is a 
notable collection, 
and one drinks tea 
between inspections of it. In other shops, 
the antique furnishings seem to have 
“happened ” there, and one looks at them 
while drinking tea, learning presently, 
with surprise, that they are for sale. 

In the old Penn cottage at Wynne- 
wood, just outside of Philadelphia, par- 
ticular care has been taken to put the 
furniture, china and novelties in such 

laces as they might occupy in private 
omes, and each piece is replaced when 
sold, 

Many of the gift shops are stocked 
with goods on consignment, a plan not 
to be undertaken unless one-has the 
time for more or less bookkeeping. The 
pian is an excellent one for bringing 
igh-grade merchandise to the attention 
of a. buying public that is willing to 
pa prices for things that are 
** different,”’ either in design or quality. 

It is not advisable to start with an 
elaborate menu. A few things perfectly 
cooked and served will do until the pa- 
tronage warrants more variety, Ser, 
wiches, salads and omelets (to order), 





At the Studio tearoom, boat rollers 
and laths decorate the doorway, lath 
blinds simulate casement windows, 
and the arm from which the lantern 
hangs is made of barrel hoops 


well, then add two 
squares of melted 
chocolate, one - half 
_ cupful of sifted fiour, 
one-half cupful of 
chopped walnut 
meats and one tea- 
spoonful of vanilla. 
ix thoroughly, 
bake in a square, 
shallow pan in a 
slow oven. Cut in 
squares while warm. 
For cinnamon 
toast cut white 
bread in slices about 
one-half inch thick, 
toast a delicate brown, butter while hot 
and sprinkle with sugar and cinnamon. 
This is a delicious substitute for cake. 
Sandwich fillings are innumerable. 
Cream cheese is excellent as a founda- 
tion, and may be combined with chopped 
olives, pimentos or English wainuts. 
Another delicious filling is made by mix- 
ing chopped sweet peppers in slightly 
softened butter. ettuce sandwiches 
always please, but hungry patrons may 
demand something more substantial, like 
sardines, sliced bacon and roast chicken. 
An all-the-year-round business is only 
possible in town, and even. there the 
summer months are dull while the out- 
of-town tearcom flourishes. Because of 
the short season, the work appeals to 
teachers and college girls, many of whom 
find in it a profitable vacation experi- 
ence, Others finding the work to their 
liking, and desiring a longer season, mi- 
grate with the birds and follow a busy 
season in the North, with another in the 
South, choosing a resort for both of 
the operations. 








Rockford, Ills. 
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And we’ll send this famous 19 jewel thin- 
- model Mlinois Rockland Watch to your 
home. We poy charges. Money refunded 
if any jeweler in the U. 8. can duplicate this 
watch for less money for spot cash; We 
save you 25c: on the dollar—all you pay is 


50 Cents Down—50 Cents a Week 
for the Rockland Watch 








for ca’ of watches, diamon 
id other jeweiry for 50c. > 


LENOX JEWELRY COMPANY 














Big Profits in Home Canning 


With a STAHL CANNER 
Stop surplus fruits and vegetables going to 
waste, Very little money required. Big prof- 
its. A wonder money-maker wherever used. 
oT AHL Ba gd! dont | OUTFIT. 





Fernand coe iy ipl Cab 
] caps. 
ee fon f : of Can 

of users of my ners 
fh your locality. Write for 
today. NV ity. a copy 


F. S. Stabl, Dept. 42, Quincy, Il 
PATENTS spratemrrossisnipgs- 


Tells what to invent and where to sell it. Write today. 
H. S. HILL, 803 McLachien Bidg., Washington, D. C. 

















of salt pork and fry it } Booklet Burson 
‘ in an iron kettle until Sent on KNITTING 
ate ala Mad brown. Add the jointed i Request ae ‘ : 
is a feature of the {0Wl, fry each piece until sarge Sa 
garden atthe Torii brown all over, add one 83 Forest St. E 
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. Red Cross Work 
Be kind! Who knows another’s need? 


NFANTS’ outfits are especially asked 

for, and the materials for the arti- 

cles suggested here could be found 

in many homes. They represent no out- 
lay except time, thought and thread. 

A layer of cotton wadding, laid be- 
tween two pieces of ou , Fomentc eut 
from the unworn portions of an old night- 
dress, will make a warm little covering. 
It should be a yard square, quilted or 
tufted, and the edges turned in and 
stitched. The unworn parts of old 
quilts, washed clean and cut to a con- 
venient size, are also used. The edges 
of these sheuld he bound. 

Small pieces of flannel can be made 
into secks or beetees. Caps can be 
fashioned out of flannel or F opis of 
wool, either knitted or crocheted. 

A slip can be made out of a soft piece 
of cotten, or of outing flannel. Some- 
times there is a flannel petticoat that 
can be cut down to baby size. Various 
materials worn or unworn, can be made 
into napkins; the material for these 
should be soft and porous. 

White rags, beth old and new, if they 
are strong, are 
cut and sewed 
like carpet 
rags, then knit 
inte the heavy 
wash cloths 
shewn in the 
illustratien and 
used by the 
seldiers on 
emerging from the trenches. Use large 
wooden needles and make them about 
twelve inches square. 


The Furnace That Saved a Home 
[Continued from page 153] 


that sunny window and keep her there. 

To Ned’s anxious queries about Mollie 
he could only say: ‘‘I’ve seen people 
get well who were worse off than she 
1s. Keep up your courage and look out 
for the kiddies—keep them warm, and 
give them plenty of fresh air. 

As he slipped into his great coat the 
doctor gave his final orders to Mrs. Hale, 
then turned to Ned: 

“Mrs. True can tell you where I am 
any time during the day. [I'll be out 
this way — 1 get in the afternoon and 
I'll come in i have any special 
inducements to offer Mrs. Wilson, any- 
thing that might make her want to h 
and get well, you might tell her now.”’ 

Ned went into the bedroom. ‘* How 
are zou feeling now?’’ he hegan awk- 
wardly, and then, as she attempted to 
speak, ‘‘the dector says you are not to 
do any talking just yet, so I’d better 

make the mest of my chance.”’ He tried 
to grin at his little joke. ‘‘I want to tell 
you about some plans I have been mak- 
ing. Somehow we’ve got into the way 
of thinking that certain things belong 
to town felks and not to country folks. 
That was the way we all felt about 
automobiles ; now we couldn’t get along 
without them. And most of us think a 
furnace-heated house is out of place in 
the country. When I went into Dr. 
True’s house this morning the place felt 
like summer, all*bright and cozy and he’s 
frank to say that we helped pay for it— 
but he’d rather not have his money come 
that way.’’ 

Mollie was listening eagerly. She 
tried to speak ; Ned put up his fin yr 

‘No, you’re not to do any © 
talking, = know, and as silence 
comment, "ll just call up Dawson no 

him to drive out and figure on putting 





in a furnace. Your business is to get 


well,’* 
The look of happy relief that came 
over her face réassured Ned 


Wilson. Something told him that Mollie 
would certainly be ready to celebrate. 





One of the many 
fine values in Durable- 
DURHAM Hosiery. 


BANNER 
A stylish medium 
weight stecking for all 


ear-round wear. 
Made from soft combed 
yarn, lisle-finish. With 
its wide elastic top, 


<—- double rein- 
eels and toes 
moeth, seamless 


MARCH, 1918 
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HOSIERY’ of splendid wear- 
ing qualities—bettervalues thanever 
— it is the duty of the women in every 


family to know the advantage of buying 


 BPURABLE 
FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
Made Strongest Where the Wear is Hardest 

Hosiery for work or play or dress—good looking 
and a real economy. Heels, soles and toes are strengly 
reinforced; legs are full length; tops are wide, elastic and 
strong; feet and toes are smooth, seamless and even; 
colors won't fade; sizes are correctly marked. 

Ask for Durable- DURHAM Hosiery at your favorite 
store. Buy it for every member of the family. Prices 
15e, 19¢, 25¢ and 35c pair. 

Women’s sikk-mercerized hosiery ( Carrolina) with 
patented anti-run stitch, 35c; men’s silk-mercerized 
socks (/700 G. S.), 25c. 

Write for Beoklet showing all styles with descriptions. 


DURHAM HOSIERY MILLS, Durham, N.C. 

















} Fighting Boys Wear 
| IRONCLAD KHAKI 
| Twill Cloth 


You men and women of his “home 

guard” should wear this patriotic 

economy cloth, too. It's fast sulphur 
i) dyed and wears like leather. 


SHIRTS, PANTS AND OVERALLS 
made of the genuine Ironclad Khaki 
(the kind Uncle Sam uses) carry the 
Look “army” label, like the above. 

for it in the garment before you buy. 


for free samples of Ironclad 
Khaki Glo, and Mic tronclad Kak the 


Ries Gio, sna Mi 


Garments on sale by dealers 


Save 35, Fuel 


































—for it you plan and 
work. Good Teeth 
—Good Health help 
you to do both bet- 
ter. Use and have 
your family use 













Good Teeth 
mean better diges- 
tion, better nourishment 
and better health. Use 
Colgate’s twice a day and 
visit your dentist twice a 
year to keep teeth clean, 
sound and good to look at. 


Colgate’s Ribbon Dental 
Cream cleans the teeth— 
thoroughly and safely. It 
is sold at an economical 
price. You, too, should 
use it. 



















































Sold everywhere, or a 
trial tube sent for 6c in 
stamps. Ask for the in- 
structive booklet, ‘*Bring- 
ing up the Teeth.”’ 


COLGATE & Co. 
Dept. 88, 
199 Fulton St. New York 




















In National Service 
39 Years 


Since 1879 well-dressed men have en- 
yed the satisfaction afforded by the 
ston Garter. Today it is recognized 

as an essential of dress by men of every 

country in the civilized world. 


Boston Garter 
jefe 


The “Poe see tely Gea in “peace 
of mind.” 

the utmost . patted 
fort, absolute secu- 
rity and long wear. 


At Stores Everywhere 











GEORGE FROST CO, 








MAKERS BOSTON 
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THE FARM JOURNAL 


Use More Fish 


The codfish lays a million eggs, 
While the helpful hen lays one ; 
But the codfish does not cackle 
To inform us what she’s done. 
And so we scorn the codfish coy, 
But the helpful hen we prize ; 
Which indicates to thoughtful minds 
That it pays to advertise. 


HE foreign-born residents of the 
United States are the real fish con- 
sumers of the Nation, and even 

| then the amount consumed by each per- 
son in a year is less than in any other 
country on the globe. If we are to feed 

a hungry world, the use of fish will have 
to become more general, and while the 
fresh article is not always available, 
many appetizing dishes can be prepared 
with salt or canned fish 

A can of salmon or tuna, ora package 
of codfish, should be found in every 
antry, not only for emergencies, but 
ecause its use saves meat and money, 
and provides the change in diet which is 
so necessary at this time of the year. 
Creamed codfish with potatoes is a 
good and inexpensive dish. To prepare 
it, soak one pound of salt codfish over 
night, drain and set aside. With a fork, 
break up enough cold boiled potatoes to 
equal one-third the amount of fish, and 

mix together. Heat one and a half 
cupfuls of milk, and rub together a 
heaping tablespoonful of flour and a 
scant tablespoonful of butter. When 
the milk reaches the boiling point, pour 
it over the flour and butter and stir 
well, then let it cook slowly until thick- 
ened. When thick, smooth and creamy, 

set the pan containing it in a dish of 

hot water. Fifteen minutes before 
serving time, turn the fish and potatoes 
into the cream and cook briskly for ten 
minutes. Break one or two cage into 
the creamed mass and stir rapidly until 
eggs are cooked. Serve with hot toast. 

ish balls are prepared thus: One 
cupful of salt codfish, one pint of pota- 
toes, one teaspoonful of drippings, one 
egg, well beaten, a dash of cayenne 
pepper, salt if needed. Wash the fish, 
pick apart and free from bones. Pare 
the potatoes and cut into quarters. Put 
the potatoes and fish into a saucepan, 
cover with boiling water and boil until 
the potatoes are tender, but not soggy. 

Drain off all the water ; mash, and beat 

the fish and potatoes "while hot until 
very light. Add the Pg and pep- 

per, and when slightly cooled add the 
ope and salt, if needed, and beat again. 
ape in a tablespoon ‘without smooth- 
ing very much, slip them off into a pan 
and fry in smoking hot lard or drippings. 
Fish in potato cases can be prepared 
with fresh flounder or with tuna fish. 

Peel large potatoes and cut into halves. 
Bake, then scoop out as for stuffed po- 
tatoes. Fill the shells with small pieces 

of fish prepared in a white sauce. Put 
buttered crumbs over the top and return 
to the oven to brown. Having peeled 

4 potato, the crisp shell is an edible 
it. 

Salmon loaf: Half a cupful of salmon, 
fresh or canned; half acupful of stale 

bread-crumbs, one beaten egg, half a 


lemon juice, half a teaspoonful of onion 
jaro, salt and pepoer to taste. Mix all 
edients together ; put into a greased 
aking-dish and bake in a moderate oven 
for phon wae yer ps 
rimp ad is eae, = y 
those who like sea food. ales an 
especially nice dish for he any, being 
unusual yet inexpensive. Open a can 
of shrimps, pour off the liquid and 
rinse them in cold water. Arrange on 
lettuce leaves in asalad bowl, or upon 
individual plates, and serve with any 
nice salad ssing or, if preferred, alt, 





1 pepper and vinegar. 


cupful of milk, half a teaspoonful of | 
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Donald J.Mackie, ™ 
5 6 Antigo, Wis. 
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have the happy dis- 
position and well- 
nourished appear- 
ance shown in his 


| photograph. 








Why not send today 
for a copy of our in- 
structive book, “The 
Care and Feeding of 
Infants,” and a Trial 
Bottle of Mellin’s Food. 
































SEND US YOUR 


=e, Carpets 


R Old Clothi 
a mcdaten ad 


Velvety Rugs 


Beautiful new ruge in the latest two-tone 
ects, any color want, an; 
A 4 y different far superior ‘Other 

AA rugs woven from old carpe’ 


waar a sols 











Sent was OLSON RUG CO. 








POWER WASHER 
Swinging W 


~ B. by a 
r. Cant be used by hand. 6 
‘Absolate satisfaction Guaran’ 
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AUNT HARRIET’S LETTER BOX 


LEASE suggest a game in which 
everybody in a mixed company can 
take part, also suitable records for 

our talking-machine. We expect to en- 
tertain the day after St. Patrick’s Day. 
Mollie. 

Mrs. McCarty Made a Pie is a good game 
with which to start off an evening, or to in- 
troduce if things get a bit dull later on. 

The players sit im a circle. The ‘person 
starting the game turns to his left-hand neigh- 
bor and says: “Mrs. McCarty made a pie.” 

The person addressed asks: ‘‘ How did she 
do it?” 

The first person replies: “With one shut 
eye.” Upon saying this the person proceeds 
to shut one eye and keep it shut throughout 
the game. 

The second person then turns to the person 
on his left and the same thing is repeated un- 
til all have taken part, and each one in the 
circle has “ one shut eye.” 

The person who started the game then be- 
gins again: “ Mrs. McCarty baked her pie.” 

Person on left asks: ‘How did she do 
it?” Answer: “With one shut eye and 
mouth awry.” 

At this, besides having one eye shut the 
mouth is twisted awry, and this too is retained 
throughout the game. 

These in turn pass from one to another 
around the circle until the starting point is 


‘again reached. The third time it runs as fol- 


lows: “Mrs. McCarty gave away her pie.” 

“How did she do it?” 

Answer: “ With one shut eye and mouth 
awry and hand on high.” The participants 
now have three things to do. 

The fourth time around it runs as follows: 
“Mrs. McCarty now hates pie.” 

“How does she hate it?”’ 

Answer: “With one shut eye and mouth 
awry and hand on high and foot to the sky.” 
The last additional movement, added to all 
the others and completing the list, is to raise 
the feot about six inches from the ground, 
pointing the toe upward. Any number of 
people can play. 2 

Such a as “Believe Me If All Those 
Endearing Young Charms” and “The Harp 
That Once Thro’ Tara’s Halls” are timely. 
So are these later favorites: ‘A Little Bit 
of Heaven,” ‘‘ Mother Machree” and “ Keep 
the Home Fires Burning,” while for a good 
[rish reel, choose “ Mollie on the Shore.” 


Why is it considered incorrect to work 
the American flag upon a cover or 
blanket for convalescent soldiers ? 

Doubtful. 

According to the etiquette of the flag it is 
incorrect to use it as a covering for a living 
soldier. 


What is your idea in regard to par- 
cheesi, dominoes and. similar games? 
My mother taught me that such things 
would lead to gambling. I have three 
children. One daughter fifteen, another 
thirteen years of age, and a son of six. 
My children can not understand why the 
best set of our young people play these 
games while they must not. ‘‘What shall 
we do instead?’’ they say. A Mother. 


Games play an important part in the de- 
velopment of children. Through them they 
learn to count, learn to 
wait their turn and to 
submit to defeat. A 
restless child must 
have diversion and will 
seek it outside if he 
does not find it at 
home. Some children 
do not care for games 
at all, but when the 
desire to play is so 
strong, permission 
SMALL CHILD: ““MAMA,| should be granted, for 
tants Man SOME] if they play at home, 

a ammnant ot ou or their er can 
ve oe be at hand to settle 
controversies or check 
any attempt to play an unfair game. The 
games mentioned, yed under such condi- 
tions, can do no harm, It is the lack of op- 
portunity for wholesome diversion that drives 
young people away from home and along the 
downward path. 


[Aunt Harriet wishes to give advice, suggestions 
and sympathy to all Our Folks who are in doubt or 
in trouble, but only such answers as will benefit the 
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Do You Still 
Dread Washday? . 


Or have you, like thousands of other women, 
learned to simply start your wash and let Borax 
finish it? Whether you boil or soak your clothes 


MULE TEAM 
BORAX SOAP CHIPS 


do away with all rubbing and scrubbing. Next wash- | 
day use 20 Mule Team Borax Soap Chips this way: 


Make a Soap Jelly by adding three tablespoonfuls of Chips 
“to a quart of water and boil. 
the wash-water to make a good suds and soak or boil clothes 
as usual. Will not shrink woolens or injure fine fabrics. | 


It’s the Borax with the soap that does the work. 
AT ALL DEALERS 
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Put enough of this solution into 

































Save Materialand / 


Labor on the Farm = | 


For New Construction, Alteration . 
and Repairing of Walls, Ceilings, 


Partitions Use 








Frarmers use Cornell-Wood- 
Board to make every room in the 
house more attractive and comfort- 
able; also for Garages, Summer 
Kitchens, Barns of all kinds, Poultry 
and Milk Houses, and for scores of 
special uses, Cornell -Wood - Board 
is the best interior finishing ma- 
terial and the most economical. 
Handy for repairs. 


Cornell -Wood- Board comes in 
convenient-sized panels and is easy 










































to apply. Saves labor and gives 
most durable construction. It is 
guaranteed to be satisfactory when 
ae according to instructions. 

e high-quality and relative low- 
cost of Cornell-Wood-Board are 
made possible because of many 
economies at the mill, operated by 
water power. 


Special F REE offer. Samples 
and complete information on re- 
quest. Please use coupon. 


Cornell Wood Products 
Dept. 33 thet Sagoo “or mama 
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Between Ourselves 
~ GUARANTEE TO SUBSCRIBERS — 


Realizing that persons unacquainted with The 
VarmJournal may hesitate to subscribe and pay 
for five years in advance, we guarantee: 

(1) That within three months after paying for 
The Farm Journal any subscriber may notify us 
to stop the paper, and the full amount paid for 
the subscription will be refunded. 

(2) That after three months any subscriber 
may order the paper discontinued for any reason, 
or for NO reason, and the unused proportion of the 
amount paid for the subscription will be refunded. 








Earlier or Later 


F this copy of The Farm Journal reaches you 

later or earlier than usual, please do not be 

alarmed. The congestion of the railroads, 
which delays even passenger traffic, delays 
even more the freight trains on which the 
Post-oflice Department transports periodicals 
such as this. 

Consequently, we have been obliged to make 
changes in our mailing dates, which will result 
in getting your paper delivered at about the 
same date each month, but perhaps earlier or 
leter tlfan you have been accustomed to. 


**Growing Prize Corn’’ 

P. G. Holden wrote “Growing Prize Corn” 
for The Farm Journal, and nothing better has 
been printed before or since. Wonderful 
series of illustrations. New 1918 edition now 
ready. Every corn-grower, no matter how 
experienced, should have this 25-cent booklet. 


Mystery Story 

Well, in this issue comes the end of the 
“Double-Walled Secret,” and the interested 
reader can see why we were so sure no one 
could guess the mystery exactly. 

At this writing (February 11) solutions are 
pouring in, and it will be “‘some job” to de- 
cide who the prize-winners are. Meantime, if 
your solution was late in being sent, be easy; 
we will not bar any of Our Folks for being a 
little late, if it is certain that they could not 
have seen this March issue, with the ending 
of the story. Announcement of the prize- 
winners in our April issue, probably—cer- 
tainly in May. 


**Aunt Harriet’’ Rose 


After this long hard winter it is hard to 
believe in Spring, but Spring it is, or soon will 
be, and ina few days we can safely mail plants 
of the beautiful new “ Aunt Harriet” Rose to 
Southern states. April in the Central states 
and May in the Northern tier seems to be 
about right. The offer is: Your subscription 
four years, new or renewal, with a healthy 

lant of “Aunt Harriet,” both for $l—or 
$1.40 if you live in Philadelphia county. 


We never send The Farm Journal to any 
one who does not want it, if we are notified to 
stop sending it. If any one of Our Folks is 
not able to renew, all he has to do is to 


{2 DROP A POSTAL AND SAY SO. “GJ 


We do not continue subscriptions beyond the 
time paid for, and never consider that a sub- 
scriber is indebted to us should one or two 
copies reach him beyond the date of expiration. 





If this paragraph is marked; it means that 
this copy is sent you as a sample, and that we 
believe you should subscribe. One of our repre- 
sentatives will call at once, or if he does not 
turn up quickly, mail-your order direct to us. 
See rates on page 132. 


Our Trade Mark 




















init e any . ther: — 

Fair dealing follows the Fair Play notice, 
and this tree is the sign thereof. It means that 
if a thing is advertised in The Farm Journal 
you crs put your trust in the advertiser. 
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On the darkest road, on the blackest night, 
It shows the time in figures of light. 


Sugetstovl, 
Radiolite 
The 24-hour-a-day watch 


Y day your Ingersoll Radiolite 
shows the correct time like any 
other good watch. 


And at night it shows the correct 
time in the dark! Real radium in the 
substance on the hands and figures,does 
it. The luminosity is guaranteed for 
the life of the watch by this Company, 
which has been in business 25 years 
and sold 50 million watches. 


If you wake up at night or get up before 
sun-up—there’s the correct time, plain as day 
in the darkest room. 

If you’re in the barn or the garage after 
dark—there’s the correct time without the aid 
of a dangerous match. 


Radiolite models - $2.25 to $5.50 
Other models - - $1.35 to $6.00 





If you can’t get the 
Ingersoll Radiolite 
from the dealer, 
send us his name 
and we will see that 
you are supplied. 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 
Chicago 


New York Boston San Francisco Montreal 
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-- - Schools, Public Buildings 
yE— and Residential Buildings Require 
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Whiting-Adams FLOOR BRUSHES, DUSTING BRUSHES 


and other brush hold, Mechanical and other purposes, do the work as it should be donc. Reliable and economical. 
for Illustrated Literature. Department W. 


JOHN L. WHITING-J. J. ADAMS CO., Boston, U.S.A. Scat oMopfasturry for 


iting-Adams Brushes Awarded Gold Medal and Official Biue Ribbon, the Highest Award at Panama-Pacific Exposition, 1! 
a — 


























grinding stock table cornmesl, rye, Graham, 
Wheat and whole wheat flour for sourscif aud neigtoe 


Guariis French Bubr Mill 
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**Me for the Old Farm!” 
By Le Roy C. Partch 


Y and Margaret moved back to’ the 
farm yesterday. The minister and 
I and some neighbors went up to 
their home last night to welcome them. 
‘*My, my!’’ exclaimed Cy, as we 
piled through the kitchen door, ‘‘ you’ve 
caught me with my boots off !’’ 
argaret, who had overworked her 
neglected social tendencies during four 
years of retired life in the city, heard 
the clatter and came into the kitchen 
from the front room. She was dressed 
in silk, and nervously dangled glasses 
that hung on a long chain. When she 
greeted us with a little affectation and 
in an unusual manner by saying : “ Good- 
evening, ladies and gentlemen,’’ the 
women felt like a pack of cards in the 
hands of a fashionable club. But coun- 
try women are not easily beaten on their 
home ground, so they soon softened 
Margaret with their old-time feelings of 
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“ My, my!” exclaimed Cy, as we piled 
through the kitchen door, “you've 
caught me with my boots off” 
cordiality and good will. And when they 
called her ‘‘ Marg,’’ once more she felt 
the human touch of plain folks who had 
stood by her in many joys and sorrows. 
There were tears in some eyes when she 
broke down and said between sobs: 
‘* I’ve missed you all so much. I haven’t 
been happy nor really satisfied, but I 
didn’t know what was the trouble.’’ 

While the women were silent Cy said: 
‘*Our last boy has enlisted in the army, 
and I find there’s nothing made in rent- 
ing the farm. And if the Government.is 
going to send green helpers on to the 

arms I thought I’d better be around, 
for they wouldn’t know the difference be- 
tween a cow and a stone wall, and might 
hurt one of my pets. Tonight I spent 
five minutes watching the stock eat, and 
when old Roxie with her big soft eyes 
looked right at me, as much as to say, 
‘Welcome, Cy,’ I was happier than I 
have been at any time in the city where 
your feet get tired on the sidewalks and 
your heart gets hard when people pass 
you without speaking.”’ 

With the aroma of coffee came some 
large baskets filled with sandwiches, 
doughnuts and fried chicken, and when 
Marg rolled up her sleeves and put on a 
big apron that entirely covered her silk 
dress, the women insisted that they did 
not need her help. But she entered 
heartily into their plans. When the 
clock was “gee, midnight, Marg, who 
had denied herself pee food under the 
guise of a get-thin diet, and had saved 
money thereby in order that she might 
have a diamond ring, was enjoying life 
for the first time in four years. 

Cy and Marg stood in kitchen door 
when we left for ome, and Cy said: 
** Me for the old farm !’’ 
‘* Me,-too,’’ said Marg. 



































Our house is fine and warm! 


‘It’s a terribly cold night and the 
mercury is steadily dropping. Better 
bring the children and your mother 
over here. We’re cosy as kittens, 
June and I are playing checkers and 
the kids are nice and warm, playing on the floor.’’ 
That’s what-a man says who has an 


INTERNATIONAL 


Onepipe Heater 


If instead of “keeping several stoves going” 
you had one of these simple heaters in your 
cellar, your whole house would be flooded all 
winter long with fresh, warm air, and the family 
could go about as they pleased, comfortable in - 
any part of the house. 


And you would have much less bother—no dirt, 
dust or ashes scattered over the carpet, no con- 
stant danger of fire, no filling stoves with fuel 
4 or 5 times a day. 


The International Onepipe needs attention only 
once or twiceaday. It produces a steady volume 
of heated fresh air that rises through its single 
register, through open doors, into every nook 
and corner. 

It is a real substantial heater, scientifically designed 
and built. Guaranteed for 5 years and put in on 60 
days’ trial. With proper care it will lasta lifetime. It 
is easy to install, simple and easy to operate. 
for most old houses as well as new, and just the 
heater for churches and stores. 






































The International Onepipe heater is a home necessity, 
keeping the family comfortable, protecting their health by 
preventing colds, and adding to their happiness. 

Write at once for Illustrated Booklet. With it we will send 
a simple Chart. When we will tell you frankly if 
your particular house is ada to this style heater. Phis 
expert advice is entirely free and unbiased, and obligates you 
in no way. 


INTERNATIONAL HEATER COMPANY 
8-28 Garfield St., Utica, N. Y. 


Makers of all styles of heating apparatus, steam 
and hot water boilers and warm air furnaces, 
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and let us show you what you can save 
on that new e—or any other style 








High School Course 
in Two Years 





























THE FARM JOURNAL 


Power on the Farm and in the Home 


*VE often heard that ‘‘ the mill] will 

never grind with the water that has 

passed,’’ but here is an instance in 
which the water was given a new chute 
and the mill is now doing more than it 
ever did in a very long history. 

This mill, near Five Points, N. Y., 
had been abandoned, but by the use of 
cement it was given a new race and ‘its 
wheel connected with an electric gener- 
ator. Itis now furnishing the current 
with which-to illuminate a whole farm ; 
and by making use of a portable motor 








The old mill and the new cement race. 
Wish we had something of this kind 
on that Experimental Farm! 


and extension wires, machinery at dif- 
ferent points on the farm and in the 
home could be given abundant power. 
Washing-machine, churn, sewing-ma- 
chine, vacuum cleaner, etc., could thus 
be easily operated, much to the delight 
of the housewife. Water could be 
pumped, wood sawed, feed ground, 
silage cut, etc.; perhaps some extra 
power could be sold to the neighbors— 
all because the old mill came back. If 
ou have a running stream on peer: farm, 
armen it ! J. L. Graff. 


Pushing Water Up-Hill 
By F. M. Christianson 





Many farms have streams of water running 
through them, and it is a very easy matter to lift 
this water by means of a hydraulic ram to such a 
height that there will always be a supply on tap in 
the home and barn 


About five miles from my home a shal- 
low creek runs through several farms 
and a few men 
clubbed togeth- 
er, bought a 
ram and put it 
in place. They 
have to lift the 
water about fif- 
ty feet to get it 
‘ into the large 

storage tank 
that stands on the bank of the stream. 
Several farm homes are connected up 
with the storage tank and now have 
water on tap. It is a great boon, and 
the expense was and is small. 

To install a ram it is only necessary to 
construct a dam that will provide a fall 
of water. A ram is driven by the force 
of water behind it, and once it is installed 
will require no 
attention other 
than an occa- 
sional wm 

The height to 
which a ram 
will lift water 
depends on the 
fall the water 
has. Where 
there is a fall of five feet the ram 
will lift one gallon out of seven to a 
height of twenty-five feet. Or, if the 
fall is ten feet, the ram will lift one 
gallon out of every fourteen toa height 
of 100 feet. The ram will lift water 
higher than this, too, but the amount of 
water lifted will be smaller as the height 














Fig. 1 








Fig. 2 


and distance from the fall increase. A 
spring or fall that furnishes seven or 
eight gallons of water a minute will run 
aram. A ram receiving seven gallons 
of water a minute from a four-foot fall 
will lift nearly 500 gallons to a height of 
fifty feet or more, ina day. The ram 
works continuously, and with even a 
small supply of water it is really aston- 
ishing how much water it will lift. 

A great fall of water is not necessary 
provided plenty of water is at hand, but 
a fall of four or five feet is best. 

If you have a fall of four feet, you 
should place your ram about twenty-five 
feet away, in a well-drained pit, so the 
waste water will not flood the ram and 
stop it. All the pipes for conveying 
water to and from the ram should be 
below the frost-line. 

The cost of putting in a ram, in most 
cases, would be well within $100, some- 
times much less. The upkeep is a mere 
trifle. It will run for years before new 
valves are required. 

The improved rams are supplied with 
devices for adjusting for different falls. 
All the valves are made of molded rub- 
ber with brass coil spring attachment 
providing effective and efficient closing 
of valves. An adjuster attachment con- 
trols the quantity of water supplied to 
the ram in cases where the supply is 
irregular. 

The illustration in Fig. 1 shows the 
valve A open and water escaping through 
the outlet. The rush of water through 
this valve soon becomes so fast that it 
closes the valve, and the shock raises 
the valve B, as shown in Fig. 2, forcing 
the water through and into the delivery 
pipe which carries it to the supply tank 
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on top of the hill. The water which 
flows through vaive A is wasted, and 
flows on down the stream. Fig. 3 shows 
an intermediate tank which shortens 
the drive pipe and increases the fall. 


Eight Ways To Save Gasoline 


The following rules have been pre- 
oe by Mancius S. Hutton, Laboratory 

ngineer of the Automobile Club of 
America, for the guidance of motorists 
who wish to be economical : 

1. Donot allow the engine torun idle. 

2. Run the car on a lean mixture. 

3. Prevent leaks in the gasoline line, 
and shut off gasoline at the tank when- 
ever possible. = 

4. Keep the motor free of carbon. A 
carbonized motor wastes fuel. 

5. Change gears more frequently in 
order to run the engine at high, econom- 
ical and efficient speed. Hard pulling 
wastes power. 

6. Keep moving parts well lubricated. 

7. Keep tires properly inflated. 

8. Use kerosene for cleaning instead 
of gasoline. 


Making the Car Earn Its Keep. 
By Albert Marple 


The wild growth upon the Kimball 
ranch, in California, consisted of cactus, 
yucca, mesquite and smaller brush, and 
the fellow who has had a hand in grub- 
bing out this kind of growth will realize 
that the work is not of the picnic order. 
The owner, for a time, unsuccessfully 
used every method he had ever heard of 
in cleaning out these pests. He was 
about to give up in despair when a happy 
thought flashed across his mind, this be- 
ing in the form of the family automo- 
bile. The result was that a novel stump- 


puller was constructed and the car put 
to work. 

The method of constructing the stump- 
puller and the actual pulling method are 
of interest. A 6 x 6 beam, fourteen feet 
in length, was braced upright upon a 
two-wheeled truck. A steel claw was 
fastened to the lower end of the pole, 
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The car earning its keep 


while to its upper end a steel cable was 
attached. When it was desired to re- 
move one of the ‘‘ tough nuts’’ from the 
ground, the stump-puller was rolled to 
the foot of the victim, into the roots of 
which the steel teeth of the claw were 
forced. The stump was then chained to 
the puller so as to keep it from slipping 
during the pulling process. The cable, 
which was attached to the top of the 
pole, was next fastened to the rear axle 

ousing of the automobile, and the word 
to go was given. Slowly the auto moved 
forward, and as it did so the upper end 
of the pole was drawn down, resulting 
in the prongs of the hook being raised 
and the stump being lifted gracefully 
out of the ground. With the stump clear 
of the earth the auto continued to move 
ahead, pulling the stump to the burning 
pile, where it was dumped. 

‘There is nothing like making the 
family car earn its keep,’’ said Mr. 
Kimball, after the grubbing process had 
been completed. 


Questions and Answers 


I have a new touring car. When I 
first got it everything was fine—it took 
all hills around here on high, easy, but 
now it is losing power. It runs fine on 
the level, but as soon as it has to pull a 
little harder it jerks or jumps. 

Towa. C. B. 

Have you cleaned the cylinders of carbon, 
and have you had the valves reground? It 
looks to me as if you were not getting full 
power from your engine simply because it is 
dirty. 

Will you tell me the very best way to 
start a car on cold mornings without ex- 
cessive cranking? My car has no self- 
starter or batteries. I use warm water 
in radiator and on carbureter, but have 
trouble even then. 

Connecticut. W. L. Cone. 

On cold mornings open the petcocks, pour 
in a little raw gasoline, not too much, then 
turn the motor over once or twice by hand, 
with the switch off. Then turn the switch on, 
and the motor ought to go off with .a bang. 
Be sure the throttle is open wide enough to 
keep the engine going until it gets warmed up 
a little. 

I have a five-horse gasoline engine 
with a built-in magneto. When it has 
been running for a couple of hours and 
I stop it for a few minutes, I have great 
trouble to get it started again. It 
doesn’t seem to explode, although it 
throws off a white smoke all the time 
I am trying to get it started. Can you 
help me? Wright Smith, New Jersey. 


Have you examined the platinum points on 
your magneto? It may be they do not give 
a good spark at low speed when hot. e 
white smoke is merely the oil that is burned 
without any resulting explosion in the engine. 
Better find out from the engine manufacturer 
how to take care of the points in the magneto. 
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Today’s Supreme Car 
In the $1250 Class 


The Latest Mitchell Six—120-In. Wheelbase—40 H. P. .Motor 


ERE is the latest result—an 
amazing result—of Mitchell 
efficiency methods. 

A five-passenger six-cylinder car of 
unusual size and roominess, with un- 
usual powey—unique in beauty and 
equipment—for only $1250 at factory. 
At a prite much below any other car 
of like size and power and class. 


To Meet Today’s Idea 


Motor car prices have had to ad- 
vance in late years, with the multiplied 
cost of steel. To counteract this many 
economies are practiced. Some Sixes 
have returned to Fours. Wheelbases 
have been shortened, equipment re- 
duced, and standards sacrificed some- 
times. 


The Mitchell takes another course. 


_ It is building a Light Six, identical 


in standards, in luxury and beauty 
with the $1525 Mitchell. It has nearly 
all the Mitchell extras. 


It has all the Mitchell over-strength. 
It has our power tire pump, our shock- 


absorbing springs, our reversible 
headlights, our dashboard engine 
primer—nearly all our extra features. 
Yet it sells at-a price which is not 
matched in any comparable car. 


Nothing Like It 


There is nothing like this value in 
the fine-car field today. We can give 
it in the Mitchell only because of our 
wonderful factory efficiency. 


We build the complete car—chassis 
and body—in a model plant. In a 
mammoth plant, built and equipped 
by experts to produce this one type 
economically. We eliminate all waste. 
To produce such a car at the Mitchell 
price in an ordinary factory would be 
utterly impossible. 

When you buy a fine car for many- 
year service, this is the car you’ll want. 
You will know that when you see it. 
If you do not know our nearest dealer 
ask us for his name. 


Send for latest catalog to Mitchell 
Motors Co., Inc., Racine, Wis. 
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120-Inch Wheelbase 


$1250 522 


40 Horsepower Motor 
5 Styles of Bodies 








$1525 ets" 
wheelbase vad'a highiy. 
via three Passencer B Roadster, $1490 


Coupe, $2135 
Four-Passenger Surrey, $1625 











Six, with 127-inch 
developed 48-horse- 
Sedan, $2275 


All prices f. 0. bs Racine, and subject to E& 
change without notice. 
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“Shall I Ever Forget That Night!’’ 


(This is an actual letter from the front, sent us 
by one of Our Folks. We are glad to hear that 
Tom will soon be with his mother again.—EpiTor.] 

Base Hospital, 
Near the Marne, France. 


Y DEAR MOTHER: . «We were 
surprised in the morning that we 
were in for fighting the day be- 

fore Christmas. The troops were astir 
with the dawn, and we got on the move. 
We had not gone far when the boom of 
cannon told us that a battle had begun. 
Things went all right until we got about 
500 yards from the enemy, when I got 
hit with a piece of shell. 

I felt so queer, when all at once I 
seemed to see your dear face close to 
mine. I remember a comrade came and 
undid my belt. I must have lain like 
that for some hours, for when I woke 
up the stars were shining and it was 
dark. There was a strange quiet all 
about me. Oh, shall I ever forget that 
night ! 

Something that Mr. Percival once said 
to me came to my mind: ‘‘ You’ll want 
God one of these days,’’ said he, ‘‘ and 
don’t forget He is waiting for you.’’ 

Oh, mother, it all eame back to me 
there !—your teachings, your prayers, 
your life as a true Christian. sobbed 
my heart to God, and asked Him to for- 

ive all my sins for Christ’s sake, and 

e settled it there and then out in the 
cold night. 

The terror of death left me, for One 
stood beside me Who took away all fear. 

Well, they came around in the morn- 
ing to bury the Sead. When I woke I 
was in the. Base Hospital, where the 
have been very g to me. Soon 
shall be with you, for I am to have a 
spell at home. 

Your loving and dutiful son, 

Tom. 


Less Now, More Then 
By Hank Long 

Our breadbox is wheatless. 

Our house is heatless (no coal). 

Our dentistry is painless (7). 

Our water-pipes are freezeless (7). 

Our noses are sneezeless (the winter’s 
not over yet !). 

Our town is ‘‘boozeless’’ (and more 
towns soon to follow, thank God !). 

Our kitchen is dishless (hired-girls 
aren’t breakless). 

Ouricebox is meatless (but not iceless). 

Our garden. was beetless,. pealess, 
squashless and beanless (didn’ t hoe it). 

Our clothes- press is. clothesless 


(no $ $ $). 

















Our dog-house is dogless, and we 
wish the boy next door would cry less 


Our fishhooks are wormless (ground’s 
frozen ten inches). 
Our larder is lardiess (going to kill 
go week). 
dog-house is dogless (dog tax). 
Our cook is ot less (making her wed- 
ding clothes). 
Our chickens are laying less (killed 
"em for Thanksgiving). 
Our cradle is babyless (he’s twenty- 
one years old and: is ‘‘over there’”’ 
en the war is over we will all 
stock up again, and eat, sleep and sing 
better than we ever have done before. 
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Win the War By Preparing the Land 
Sowing the Seed and Producing 
Bigger Crops 
Work in Joint Effort the Soil of the U. S. and Canada—Co-operative 
Farming in Man Power Necessary to Win the Battle for Liberty. 


The Food Controllers of United States and Canada are asking for greater 
food production. Scarcely 100,000,000 bushels of wheat can be sent to the 
allies overseas before the crop harvest. Upon the efforts of the United States 
and Canada rest the burden of supply. 


Every Available Tillable Acre must Contribute; -Every Available 
Farmer and Farm Hand must Assist. 


Western Canada has an enormous acreage to be seeded but man power is short, 
and an appeal to the United States allies is for more men for seeding operations. 


Canada’s Wheat Production last Year was 225,000,000 Bushels; 
the demand from Canada alone, for 1918, is 400,000,000 Bushels. 


To secure this she must have assistance. She has the land but needs the 

men. The Government of the United States wants every man who can effec- 

tively help to do farm work this-year. It wants the land in the United States 
el 


deve first of course ; but it also ‘wants to help Canada. Whenever we 
find a man we can spare to Canada’s fields after ours are supplied, we want 
to direct him there. Apply to our Employment Service, and we will tell 
where you can best serve the combined interests. — 


Western Canada’s help will be required not later than April Sth. 
Wages to competent help, $50 a month and up, board and lodging. 


Those who respond to this appeal will get a warm welcome, good wages, 
good board, and find comfortable homes. They will get a rate of one cent a 
mile from Canadian boundary points to destination and return. 


For particulars as to routes and places where employment may be had, apply to 


U. S. Employment Service, Dept. of Labor. 





WANTED 


15 000 pice. MEN 
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is road used by Italian troops is perfectly camouflaged from the view of 
enemy outposts and aeroplane observers. Strips of matting swung over the 
road for its entire length, and matting walls erected on either side, make 
the road practically invisible from a distance. 
Copyright, Underwood & Underwood. 
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Here is a neatly camouflaged French gun about to fire 
into the enemy lines. Note the wavy sight-deceiving 
lines painted on the giant gun. 

Copyright, International Film Service. 


You seldom hear anything about American subma- 

rines, but here is one that the navy boys are proud of, 

There are others. Uncle Sam is right on the job. 
Copyright, Kadel & Herbert. 








Sy Bie 


Enemy U-boats are being constantly hunted by seaplanes and destroyers 
working in unison. The seaplane here shown is the latest type, and serves 
to illustrate the radical changes recently made in design. Compare this 
seaplane with the Wright biplane of a few years ago—see page 195. The 
old way was to put passengers side y side with propeller in rear; 

now the propeller is in front and the passengers sit in sepa- 

rate enclosed compartments one behind the other. 
Copyright, Underwood & Underwood, 











; William G. McAdoo ‘ 
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Easy Ways To Graft Trees 


De you know how to bridge-graft a girdled tree and thus save its life? Or how 
to change a worthless tree into one that produces fine fruit? Here is the ABC 
of it—follow these simple directions and you are not likely to fail 


FTEN in the spring the orchardist 
finds a valuable tree here and there 
that has been girdled near the 

ground by rabbits or mice. Such trees 
are sure to die unless prompt first-aid 
methods are used, and the surest method 
is called bridge-grafting. The accom- 
panying drawing plainly shows how to 
do this: 1 is. the 
wound where the 
bark is entirely off ; 
-- 2 is a scion (there 
should be six or 
eight or more of 
them, arranged at 
2 equal distances 
I around the trunk; 
the drawing shows 
— two scions); 3, 
‘graf y wax; 4, 
sound bark. |The 
es scions are gi 
at each end, and in- 
serted in cuts in the 
sound bark as shown 
—the ‘‘spring’’ of 
the scion holding it in place. Scions, of 
course, should be cut in advance from 
dormant twigs, and these packed in sand 
in the cellar until grafting time arrives. 
When is that tine? You'll find that in 
the cleft-grafting article which follows. 


The A B C of Cleft-Grafting 


When grafting large trees it is best 
not to cut away too much of the tree 
at once; therefore a few secondary 
branches should be left untouched, and 
these, after the scions are thriftily grow- 
ing, can gradually be cut away the fol- 
lowing years. Or, part of a tree can be 
thus top-grafted one 
year and the remainder 
the next. Many a 
worthless tree has thus 
been entirely changed. 

You can’t graft a pear 
or an apple on a cherry 
or plum tree, -nor vice 
versa. The stone fruits 
and the pomaceous, 
Making a new top fruits are separate fam- 
ilies and refuse to intermarry. ’ 

When in the spring the sap begins to 
move in the stock, be ready ; this occurs 
early in the plum ‘and cherr , and later 
in the pear and apple. Do the grafting, 
if possible, on a mild day during showery 
weather. The necessary tools are a 





Bridge-grafting 





chisel, or a thick-bladed knife or a graft- 
ing iron (with which to split open the 
stock after it is sawed off smoothly with 
a fine-tooth saw), a hammer or mallet to 
aid the splitting process, a very sharp 
knife to trim the scions, and a supply of 

ranch 


good grafting wax. Saw off 








” Sectional top view of 
scions in place 
at the desired point, split the stock a 
little way down, and insert a scion at 
each outer edge—taking care that the 





inner bark of the scion fits snugly and 
exactly against the inner bark of the 
stock. This—together with the exclu- 
sion of air and moisture until a union 
results—constitutes the secret of success. 
Trim the scions wedge-shaped, as shown 
in the picture ; insert them accurately ; 
the wedge should be a trifie thicker on 
the side which comes in contact with 
the stock’s bark. Lastly, apply graft- 
ing wax. Each scion should be long 
enough to have two or three buds, with 
the lower one placed as shown. The 
‘‘spring’’ of the cleft holds the scion 
securely in place, and therefore tying 
should 4 unnecessary. If both scions in 
a cleft grow, one may later be cut. away. 


How To Make Grafting Wax 


Judge Biggie likes to make his graft- 
ing wax this way: One pound of resin, 
one-half pound of beeswax, and one- 
quarter pound of tallow, melted together 
and applied with a brush. Keep in an 
iron pot;. heat for use when wanted. 
He says: ‘‘Itis best to use scions which 
were cut very early this spring or last 
fall ; they can be kept in moist sawdust 
or sand.’ 


Things To Do in Orchards Now 


If nursery trees arrive in a frozen or 
dried-out condition, bury them for a 
short time in the ground, to thaw and 
moisten them. 


Prune away all dead or badly diseased 
limbs. Clean out all canker wounds on 
the trunk and main limbs 
with a tree scraper. Cut 
well into the rim of 
healthy wood on all sides 
of the wound, to get rid 
of the disease. Then 
paint the wound with 
common white lead and 
oil paint, to each quart 
of which has been added 
one teaspoonful of bichloride of mercury 
(poison) dissolved in turpentine (about 
one ounce). Paint all canker and pruning 
wounds. 

Begin at the top and prune the tree 
to secure a low, broad-spreading branch- 
ing system, with not too dense a center, 
to admit sunlight and air from above. 
Do not remove strong lower 
limbs if they can be given 
sufficient light from above. 
Aim to secure bearing 
branches throughout the 
main body of the tree. If 
the tree is shaded by too 
much growth at the top, 
the inner and lower twigs 
will weaken and die instead 
of bearing fruit. 

Cut back the strong, up- 
ward growing central limbs to outward 
growing side branches. This induces 
the tree to spread laterally instead of 
growing too high. It admits light through 
the center to fruiting branches below. 
If limbs cross each other or crowd badly,” 
thin them out enough to admit filtered 
sunlight to all parts of the tree. 

In pruning, cut limbs close, so as to 
leave no stub or knob. A protrudin 
knob will not heal. A close cut wi 
allow the growing layer to close over 
the wound. 

Paint all wounds that are more than 
one-half inch in diameter. 


In March, before the buds swell, s eed 
fruit trees for fungous troubles, suc 





Cutting off a 
side branch 





— leaf-curl, scab of pear and apple, 
it rot, leaf- blight, ete. The Bordeaux 
mixture is the standard fungicide. But 
remember that the lime-sulphur mixture 
is also a fungicide ; so.if you use it for 
San Jose scale, you will not need this 
early Bordeaux spray. But you do need 
one or the other. 


Better see whether or not there is 
any San Jose scale on your trees. It 
takes a magnifying glass to see this 
pest plainly. If you’ll send us some 
specimen twigs from your fruit trees 
and currant bushes, we’ll give you our 
diagnosis free of charge, provided you 
enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 
This scale is round, brownish or grayish 
in color, with a center black dot or 
‘‘nipple.’”” Remedy: Spray the trees 
now with the lime-sulphur mixture. See 
page 170 for formula. 


Next month we’ll tell you how to 
plant ‘trees, 


Small Fruits 


Roaring like a beast of prey, 
March comes in—an untamed thing— 
But through the blustering angry winds 
We see the fair sweet face of Spring. 


*VE sworn off hugging the fire, and 

am pruning my grape-vines before 

Mary has a chance to hint that they 
will bleed if I don’t hurry up. 


There’s nothing quite so helpful 
around the house asa copy of the Biggie 
Berry Book. The price is only 50 cents 
postpaid ; or send $1.25 and we'll include 
with the book a five-year subscription 
to The Farm Journal to yourself or a 
friend. 


Cut back one-third or more of the 
length of last year’s growth on currants 
and gooseberries, and cut out surplus or 
unthrifty shoots entirely. Very old 
shoots ‘are likely to be infested with 
borers, and should gradually be replaced 
with younger growth. « 


Grape or currant cuttings can be made 
from the largest and best rae 
wood of the past year’s growth his 
should be cut into pieces about eight 
inches long, having at least two buds, 
and pack ‘in damp sand or moss in the 
cellar until planting time this spring. 
Make cuttings as early as possible. 


When you prune raspberries and black- 
berries, cut out all canes that fruited 
last season (should have been done last 
fall); also all winter - killed canes. 

horten remaining canes to three or 
four feet, and cut off at least a third of 
each long side-shoot. Rake up and burn 
all brush promptly, and thus get rid of 
many insect pests.and disease germs. 


How to graft old grape-vines: Saw 
off the vine about three inches below 
the und level, let it bleed twenty- 


four hours, then split down one side of ~ 


the stock and insert the scion as shown 
in the drawing. No grafting wax is 
needed—simply cover with two inches 
of moist soil, as indicated by the lower 
dotted line, and drive a stake on which 
to tie the new vine when it grows. When 
the stake is in place, or within a few 
hours, mound up the soil as shown by 
the upper dotted line. The mound should 
not be disturbed by hoe or cultivator 
until the union is 
well formed. If the 
mound forms ahard 
crust, it should be 
carefully broken & 
with the fingers. 
Remove suckers 
which grow from 
the stock, but be 
careful not to in- 
jure the scion. 
Tus shoot from . 

each scion bud is canta surplus shoots 
should be cut out—leave only one or two, 
or three at most. 
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There’s Just One Right Way To 
Grow Potatoes! 





Yes, and there are about 100 wrong ways to do it. 
Here is the most successful method, as proved by 
the experiences of the winners in the boys’ potato 
club contests all over the country last year 





OTATOES do best in a loose, well- 

drained sandy loam, well provided 

with humus. A clover sod, plowed 
under in the fall, makes an ideal field. 
Owing to scab and other potato pecu- 
liarities, the potato grower needs to 
practise a systematic rotation of crops, 
and to use commercial fertilizer rather 
than stable manure. 

Varieties : Each locality has its favor- 
ites; study your market’s requirements. 
Among the best early varieties we might 
mention : Early Rose; Early Michigan, 
Early Ohio, Early Norther, Early Bovee, 
Early White Ohio, etc. Among the best 
late or main crop varieties are: Rural 


New-Yorker, Car- 
ZI man No. 3, Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh, Great 


Fig. 1. A home-made Divide, Vermont 
plank drag for smooth- Gold Coin, Nebraska, 
ie Gee ees Mammoth Pearl, 
Rose Seedling, Burbank, Uncle Sam, 
State of Maine, etc. 

Medium-sized seed is best ; avoid “jum- 
boes ”’ or ‘‘ littles.’’ Treat the seed with 
formalin, as follows: To prevent sctabby 
potatoes, soak the seed for two hours in 
a solution of one-half pint of formalin 
(formaldehyde) in fifteen gallons of wa- 
ter. Then dry and cut the tubers for seed. 
Cellar-sprouted tubers are not so good 
for seed as those which are unsprouted. 
Tubers sprouted a little in sunlight just 
previous to planting are desirable when 
extra early crops are wanted. 

Just how to cut the seed: Leave two 
strong eyes on each seed piece, and dis- 
card the ‘‘ seed end ”’ (a cluster of tiny 
éyes) of each tuber. 

An important point is to have the soil 
in perfect condition before planting. 
Use the harrow thoroughly. Rows for 
horse cultivation 
should be two and 
one-half feet apart. 
Drop seed pieces fif- 
teen inches apart; ” 
cover four inches /%s. 2. Home-mode 
deep. There are sev- 
eral good machine potato-planters now 
on the market; but except on large 
areas it is customary to open and close 
the furrows with a plow or horse-hoe 
and drop the seed by hand. 

Cultivation should begin soon after the 
seed is planted. Go diagonally over the 
field with a weeder or a light peg-tooth 
harrow, to break up the soil crust and to 
kill any weeds which may start. Go over 
the field again within a week, the other 
way, diagonally. These early harrowings 
greatly lessen the after work of keeping 
the field clean. Some folks are afraid to 
harrow a planted field, but it is wonder- 
ful how the little plants seem to dodge 
the harrow teeth and come up smiling, 
uninjured. 

When the potatoes are several inches 
high, a cultivator should be used be- 
tween rows. If the ground is well drain- 
ed, hilling-up is unnecessary; although 
a little soil may be thrown toward the 
rows at the last cultivation, if prefer- 
red. One hand-hoeing during the season 
is desirable. 

Every few weeks the vines should be 
sprayed with a mixture of Bordeaux and 
arsenate of lead. Spraying should begin 
when the plants are about five inches high. 

Fig. 1 shows an excellent plank clod- 
crushing drag for smoothing land after 
it is harrowed. Any farmer can easily 
make this drag at home. 

Fig.2 is a home-made one-horse marker 
that’s a nice thing to own if you have a 
steady horse to pull it. 
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The biggest crop producers 
ever used for farm or garden 


They are so scientifically made that they do 
3 to 6 times the work of old-fashioned tools 
in the same time; and they make bigger, bet- 
ter crops because they cultivate more thor- 
oughly. Invented by a practical farmer and 
manufacturer with over 45 years experi- 


eS. ence. They last a lifetime. Fully guar- 
‘3 anteed. 


4 
No. 8 Horse Hoe does a greater variety of work, in 
corn, potatoes, tobacco, cotton, and other crops 


‘ No. 8 requiring similar cultivation, and does it 
Er 
SAN 


a“ more thoroughly than any other one- 
| BW, 4 horse cultivator made. It is stronger, 
better made and finished. Lasts longer. 
AAG DSS Its depth regulator and extra-long 
oe f\ x frame make it steady-running. 

& a Se Oe ™Cultivates deep or shal- 
ee se low and different width 


wa rows. 15 other styles 
of one-horse cultivators—various prices. 


No. 17 Planet Jr ipa 
is the highest type of anet r.: 
single-wheel hoe made. P< 
A hand-machine whose light durable construction en- 
ables a man, woman, or boy to do the cultivation in -@ 
a garden in the easiest, quickest and best way. (*” 


We make 24 styles—various prices. 
New 72-page Catalog, free! 


Illustrates Planet Jrs in action and describes 
over 55 tools, including Seeders, s 
_ Wheel-Hoes, Horse-Hoes, Har- AA / 
rows, Orchard-, Beet- and Pivot- > 


Wheel Ridiog Coietors. Ty, | a 
SL ALLEN & CO Box 1107J Philadelphia 


. 


‘ 














PRYDI Le L/f Porte Planter. Ths 
Potato fg 


r 
IRON AGE PotatoPlanter 
solves thelabor 

the best use 

Means 


inwall complete line 
in 





ters 
and Sorters. 
World’s Oldest 
poset Wahore ar 
tato Machinery 


>. << - wey 
i) yy ; . wall Mfg. Co. 
\ Bx Me oO deunt’se 


















Bateman M’!’gCo., Box 12 By 





Planter 







Works automatically. More accurate 
than hand planting. Opens furrow, 

seed t and distance 
epart, covers, marks next row. One 
man operates. Steel and malleable, 


lizer attachment when desired, In 
stock near you, for catalog. 
Epacxa Mower Co., Box 645, Unica, H. Y. 
100 Progressive Pedigreed Everbearing Strawber- 
ries, 80c. , $1.50. Prepaid. Pedigreed Nursery Co., Sullivan, Mo, 

















O) BBY 
Seed Book 


and Packet Flower Seed FREE 


30 years I have sold reliable seeds. 
Thousands of customers testify to this. 
My seeds not only grow, but produce big 

yields. They must make good orl will. 3ist 
annual catalog now ready. Write for copy. 


Lists All Kinds of Farm 
Garden an FlowerSeeds 


The best arranged, most comprehensive and 
easiest catalog to order from ever issued. 
A few specialties are: 
Certified Seed Potatoes 


ye, 
Northern Clover and Alfeifa 
Tested Garden and Flower Seeds 


Send postal today. Mention this paper. 
Will imelade packet flower sceds 


L. L. OLDS SEED COMPANY 
Drawer C, MADISON, WIS. 








py Berean: 


EVERBEARING ; 


’ That there is money in_Straw- 
berries no one will deny. There is 
f more money in growing ‘them four 
iG more in the year. A full we this 
Pyey tall from plants set this spring. If y 
op Sel from with Baldwin'sv = 
you will succeed. They are arse. 
northern wnin new soil, heavily rooted 
sure grow kind. 


Our Money Back Guarantee 
Protects you. All plants first cl true to n packed 
to reach you in goed ce (by express) an and to please 
rhew any Plant Shook. 
it tof value ¥ 

Walte tontoht. 
“- — Michigan 








New Albany Box & BasketCo., Box 101 New Albany, Ind. 


EVERGREENS 


== 38 Hardy Tested Varieties 


Best for windbreaks, hedges and lawn 
planting. Protect buildings, crops, stock 
Guedensandorcharde. Hill's i 









































THE FARM JOURNAL 
Get Ready To Make Garden! 


Too early in the North to get out and do 
very much in the garden, but just the 
time to make a hotbed 


HOTBED is practically nothing 

more than a board-edged pit, in 

which there is fermenting manure 
covered with several inches of soil. The 
top of the hotbed is roofed with sashes, 
which usually measure about 3 x 6 feet 
each. At night a straw or other mat is 
laid over the glass to keep out the cold. 
The space between the soil and the glass 
must nowhere measure less than about 
six inches in the start; the soil will sink 
as the manure ferments. 

Hotbeds are usually made of inch 
boards. If the boards on the back of 
the frame 
are twelve 
inches above 
ground, 
those in 





front should 
be several 
inches lower ; 
One form of hotbed— thus giving 
sectional view a slant tothe 


sashes, enabling water to run off quickly. 
This will allow, too, a better utilization 
of the sun’s heat; the slant should be 
toward the south. 

Throw the manure into the hotbed pit 
in successive layers, continuously tramp- 
ing. Fill the pit to within four or five 
inches of the top of the frame on the 
south side. The manure will settle sev- 
eral inches before time for sowing the 
seed. Place sash on the frame imme- 
diately after filling. 

The heat in a newly-made hotbed will 
rise rapidly until it reaches a tempera- 
ture of at least 120°. A high tempera- 
ture may be obtained for a week or 
more, but it will not do to sow seed over 
such hot material. Wait until the tem- 
ee —_ below 90°, then hie two 





MN bk - | 





Harvesting 
in March in New Jersey. Makes spring 
look very much nearer, doesw’t it ? 


or three inches of good soil over the ma- 
nure if flats are to be used, or about 
four inches if the seed is to be sown di- 


rectly in the soil. 


Set a bottomless and topless barrel over a 
Clamp of shubesh and have seme easly piss. 


Make the garden better this year by 
at least one new tool to werk with. re is 
an inspiration in a good, new, shiny tool. 


a ae sae Se oe “Bay seeds ft 
Time enough to say that about these 

for seeond and third crops. _ shea Fp ean: 

shall be ne idle acres in our backyard garden. 


Sow some lettuce, onion and sm 
peas just as soon as the frost is..eut of the 
ground. Cold weather later may eheck. the 
plants a bit, but won’t seriously hurt them. 


With all your getting, get a squirt-gun. of 
some kind for the bugs and things that are 
even now peeking Souk het wane Glee 

you are going to ° 
‘em a dose the first pop, and keep deing it. 

Last s seeds may grow and they may 
of Maaenaiieooe: Sab cami oad pom 
° per in a saucer - 
ing the seeds between. Use another saucer 
for a cover, turning it upside down. Clover- 
seed ean be tested the same way. The tests 
will show how thick to sow to get the number 





of plants wanted. 








Make this 
¥ ur best year. 

our garden 
will be beautiful and more productive 
if you plant Maule’s seeds. Every lot 
is tested for health, vigor and growing 
power before the seeds are sent to you. 


THE MAULE SEED BOOK 


176 fall of valuable 
ins at cuales a FREE 


Write for it today. 


Inchide 10c for a packet of Maule’s 
Giant Pansies—the lamer and most 
beautiful known. 
You save money and get fresh: seeds 
when you buy from 
WM. HENRY MAULE, Inc. 
2106 Arch Street Phila., Pa. 
































American Mas- 
toden Fansites 


® velous en S without — 
The aaa 

ion in Pansies. s Seed, pit. 10c. 

CHILDS’ GIANT KOCHIA. 

Most decorative a in culti- 


. 20¢ 
CHINES! wee. ‘FLOWER. Most 
all annuals, pkt. 10c. 








four gr floral ities FOR 


and new fruits FREE. We excel in quality and varities. 
JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Inc., Floral Park, N. ¥. 











zs omen 
Seeds, etc., are success- 
eg a Re Reet 
roducts and 
ee Garden a a copy 
The Gardner Nursery ae Sent nan one 





























guide 


Sea We wills 
booklet and our big 1918 
Guide with a 25c return 





hay 
= pasture. Sone boa of ye aeet seedings you can make, 
a eve whee, You will save 1-3 on your grass 
oom and big 
Seeds, all ‘kinds. Write 
ante. Dpt. 59, Chicago, 


100s $125 
STRAWBERRY Postpaid 

ee ee 
Catalog Free “tally deseribing ,? gar tiltona of mal 


Get the book at a 
E. W. TOWNSEND Plant Farms, R. R. 5, Salisbury, Md. 


Matoney s TREES 


~ Proit an Ornamental roe vines shrubs, oe , high grade stock, 
pay ost Narsoioe Rew Tork, i aera eee 















450,000T E &Ss 

















Kost St, GANSURLE, MY. 











































Insure Big Crops with 
7 Yar Vigorous Strains 
of Pedigreed 


This year of all years calls for 
utmost care in selection of Seed 
Corn, The 1917 Seed Corn crop was 
the poorest on record, and because 
of the value of the crop to be raised 
it is vitally important that you 
know the quality of Seed you plant. 
Our hardy varieties of centrally grown 


Especially Adapted 


Northern Seed 


have won the confidence of thousands of 
Northern Farmers. Thoroughly tested 
and graded, a crop is assured, , Bommcneee | 
your yields with our Tested, heavy yield- 
ing, sure cropping strains that bear the 
reputation of 19 years honest dealings. 
Hardy Varieties adapted to all localities. 


Write for our Big Corn fg describ- 

\. ing all varieties. IT’S FR iH) 

Wood, Stubbs & ba 

Incorporated 
Seedsmen 


Louisville, Ky. 





splendid little trees about a foot 
duced 7 — fagether & sel 

from a heavy cro: fang ah ye thy 

rapidly. Bears earlier than many larger trees set at the 

same time. Trees of Bad quality cannot be secured 

even at double the p 


FOUR “BEST VARIETIES 
w derfal Maver and arom Aone Grown. Won- 
YMAN 








STA WINESA P—Favorite for 
cooking. Red. Fine flavor. 
JONA ant emerkenns sweet and juicy. 


WERE hard ray. 
—Deep red. Rich winey 
sap con “= general favorite. 


4 TREES GIVEN iE 
A pe OF EACH KIND) PAPER 


will positively send these FOUR APPLE 
id hy os, us, LS 708 will simply 


our name and 
cents for one 


yore papeerinton: os J erkas ~D gS 


d the Four pity. be sent to yes = 
FULLY POSTP. Dy Full t 1 cea forp aed care 
of Trees will be published in THe ILLUSTRATED COMPANION. 


Libbie Sprague Philips writes exclusively 
PANION; has done so for 10 years. One minister has furnished it 
with sermons ~~ 13 Pye other writers guateaen bia wg Le — 


larly for years. 36 years 
Re br tg ae eT 


This offer of magazine one year, tad 4 Apple Redes nos only 35c, <3 to 
&ct new subscribers, Four Apple Trees without paper 17c. Address 


'F. B. WARNER CO., Dept. F.J. 96 Chambers St., New York 











LOWEST 
Expense 
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Signs That Aid in Selling 


Every person who passes your door is @ 
possible customer—why lose him ? 


PRACTICAL farmer out in Illinois 
has erected a bulletin board, which 
he calls his store window, in front 

of hisfarm. Itis neatly made of lum- 
ber, painted black, with the name of the 
farm across the top in light colored let- 
ters which can be read easily. Beneath 














Fig. 1 


the name of the farm is a space where 
produce from the farm is offered for 
sale, and where the owner of the farm 
advertises his wants. 

Another man in Michigan is using 
the roadside sign shown in Fig. 1 to 
advertise the sale and service of animals, 

There is a mutual advantage in selling 

= = produce in this 
way, especially 
with produce 
which is best 
when marketed 
fresh. The pur- 
chaser has oppor- 
tunity to secure 
goods in better 
condition than 
when they are 
shipped by parcel 
ost or handled 

y a middleman 
: or dealer. At the 
Fig. 2 same time the 
producer is able to demand and secure 
a better price for goods because of those 
advantages to the buyer, and there is 
not the expense of packing and mailing. 

A poultryman in New Jersey is using 
the sign shown in_ 2 
Fig. 2 to advertise 
fresh eggs. The 
board is nailed on 
the railing of his 
porch. People 
passing by stop to 
read the sign, 
just as they stop 
to look into store 
windows. Many 

city folks who 

















Fig. 3 


1 have no intention of buying when they 


stop to read, take a 
home with them. 

Milk and cream and their products 
are adapted to such means of market- 
ing, and sell readily to folks who drive 
out baie the cities. Milk, to be sold to 
such a trade, may 
be put up in paper 
bottles, which are 
cheap and give 

ood service and 

o not have to be 

returned. Their 
cost is as low as 
the expense of 
handling and 
washing glass 
ion utter 
BE ye quality, 

wrapped hn 


ew dozen eggs 


Fig. 4 


made into pound sain an 
e heat, attractive paper, sells readily. 
. 8 shows a sign near the house on a 


Net raska dairy farm. 

Here is another sign, Fig. 4, nailed 
on a mail-box post in Mic ga , adver- 
tising tomato plants 
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We will mail the ‘howe 22 P Sig ft 
Fresh, Reliable V e and Flower Beals for 1c. 
Honey not satisfactory. 

BEET, Crosby's Egyptian, best, Lea we od early sort. 
CABBAGE, New G ory, early, su: . Large 

CARROT, Perfect, Hall-long, best table sort. 

pee Lat Brittle Winter, best, crispest. Keops 2. 
CUCUMBER, Emerald White "Spine, great fi 
LETTUCE, Cream Butter, tender, popu te 
MUSKMELON, Sweetest Gem, best garden melon. 
WATERMELON, Deposit Eari 5 eet sweetest. 
ONION, Prizetaker, weight 3 1000 bus. per acre, 
PARSLEY, Triple Curled, bask ‘most ornamental. 
PARSNIP, Improved Guernsey, smooth, sweet, 
RADISH, White leicle, best, early, long, — 
TOMATO, Greater Baltimore, best, lar, 

ASTERS, Show mixed. WA Sag oF FGoLD Fine. 


ALYSSUM, Little Gem. PINKS, 50 Grand Sorts, 
COSMOS, Early Giant. porrics, Showy Sorts. 
KOCHIA, Grand foliage. ANNUALS, 500 Sorts. 


MIGNONETTE, Sweet. Catalog and 10e check free, 


DEPOSIT SEED CO., Deposit, N. Y. 
t=” 15 Packets Grand Large Flowering Swee Peas, 10c 














Your chance is in Canada. Rich lands and 
business opportunities offer you independence. 


Farm lands, $11 to- $30 an acre; irrigated 
lands $50. Twenty years to pay; 
$2,000 loan in improvements, or ready-m 

farms. Loan of livestock. Taxes average 


under twenty cents an acre; no taxes on 
improvements, personal property cr livestock, 
Good markets, churches, schools, roads, tele 
phones, Excellent climate—crops - and _ live 
stock prove it. Special homeseekers’ fare 
certificates. _Write for free boeklets, Allan 
Cameron, General Superintendent, Land 
Branch, Canadian Pacific Railway, 524 Ninth 
Avenue, Calgary, Alberta.—Adv. 


SE Grown from C FE vn yw ORN 
mates Strong a 





ked before Frost. Germi 


‘orous. 
Guaranteed to Please 
you 8 see our Bie eh ~ nnual halon 
¥ FOR YOUR FREE Copy” 
CONDON | BROS. SEEDSMEN 
Rock River Valley Seed Farm 
BOX 999, ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


Hoffman’ s Seed Oats 


Six varieties, “‘side’’ and free. Write for them to- 
“tree’’ types, including day and get Hoffman’s 
famous ‘* White Tartar,” 1918 Seed Book. 
*‘*Bumper Crop,’’ Gives the facts on Pota- 
**Swedish’’—pure toes, Corn, Clovers, Al- 
strains, fine qualities, falfa,Soys,etc, All freeif 
prices low. Samples you say, ‘‘Farm Journal’”’ 


A. H. HOFFMAN, Inc., Landisville, Lancaster Co., Pa. 



























testimonials 
A.B. LYMAN. G Griman Alfalfa Introducer 
Alfalfadale Farm, Excelsior, Minn. 


25 ANS FEE 29 


ing strawberry plants free to every 
customer. Special 100 Progressives 
or Superb only $1.25 post paid. 
St. Regis Everbearing Red Rasp. 
$1.50. 200 Spring Strawberries $1.0. 
Catalog. Full fruit bargains free, 
W. H. KOELL, Box 700, HAMPTON, IOWA 


PROTECT EARLY canenes 


Don’t let the cabbage maggot maggot get your G 

pice then Pot be ates na vas 
dises. Write for full information and wholesale Orica 
Plant Protector Co., 55,S. Water St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Market Gardener’s Paper 


ts f 
Ee 2 iors Tat eh eae hae naa 
it today. guaranteed - money 


MARKET CROWERS JOURNAL, 602 er Sober Bi. Lene. 


Leading varieties, $3.00 
Strawberry Plants it" Gtaranteed io % 
it gy ge center ig F the Ca 


4. is how 
BUNTING’S NURSERIES, Box 4, SELBYVILLE, DEL, 


GRIMS ALFALFA FREE 


We will send a free package of this seed and copy 
of National Rifait ‘a Journal ares will mg you 
how to a it. Roe 

Box 793 A, O. S. ' ienestaee 0., Sioux 1 Falls, So. Dak. 


FREE PLANT BOOK tii" citer Small, Fraits 


Our System of Selling Plants Direct SAVES you MONEY. 
ST. JOSEPH. NURSERY, 1200 Main St., ST. PH, MICH. 


Cross, No. 182, 8rd ion. Yields 
Seed Corn #::“*: Bushel, $5.00; 5 s« $4.50 a ba; 
4c. Joshas P. Brown, Leesburg, Va. 
































about our STRAWBERRIES 








St awberry Pe Pree. Basil Perry "Georgetown, Dal 
Pe ATES ae ee eee Uibora Kore, KY 
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Nitrate of Soda 


Data as to increased crop yields 
due to the use of Nitrate are 
available. Why not make your 
business of crop ilizi 
profitable by the use of Nitrate 
of Soda whose efficiency is 
known ? 

A bushel of corn or wheat 
or a bale of cotton today will 
buy more Nitrate and more 


fore. 


Send for “Increased Crop Yields 
from the use of Nitrate of Soda” 


Dr. WM. S. MYERS, Direetor 
Chilean Nitrate Committee 


demand is far out-run- 
ning the supply. 
temptation to lowerqual- 
ity is tremendous. 


The descriptions and illustrations in our 
1918 Catalog are true-to-life. It is a safe 
guide in selecting varieties either ferheme 
or market. 
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to satisfactory work. 
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Important !—Test Seed-Corn Now 


OOD seed-corn is scarce this spring. 
There never was a time when it 
was. so necessary to select the good 

from the bad. 

With the exception of corn selected 
during late September and early Octo- 
ber, and properly stored, a high per cent 
of the 1917 corn crop was injured for 
seed. At a recent show in Eastern 
Indiana only three samples out of sixty 
displayed would grow. Other states re- 
port a serious shortage of good seed. 

Every ear, whether old or new, should 
be tested. Now is the time to make the 
tests before the rush of spring work 
comes om. The “‘rag doll”’ method is 
the cheapest, simplest way of testing. 

Take strips of heavy, leached: mus- 

54 imches. Mark down the 
-—~ middle lengthwise with a 
i ; lead-penal, and then 
| crosswise every three 

; inches, beginning twelve 

i inches from one end and 


’ making eleven lines. Num- | 


| ber the twenty divisions, 


and at the same time num- | 


ber twenty ears of corn to 

' be tested. Takesix grains 

from ear No. 1 (two from 

near tip, two from middle 

and two from near butt), 

no two kernels from same 

row, and place them on 

division No. 1 on the cloth, 

Method of mark- With tips of all kernels 

ing the cloth pointing the same way, 

crosswise of the cloth. Place kernels 

from No. 2 on space No. 2, and so on for 
all the ears. 

Next place a handful of moist sawdust 
or a piece of blotting-paper on one end 
of the cloth and roll the rag around it 
carefully, so the kernels will not be dis- 
placed ; roll fairly compact but not too 
tight. Tie the ‘‘ ragdoll” at both ends. 
Soak it in lukewarm water over night, 
drain for half an hour, and stand it on 
end in a pail lined with a wet cloth—tips 
of kernels pointingdown. A few pieces 
of brick in the bottom of the pail will 
afford air circulation and drainage. 


| Fold the pail cloth-lining over the top, 
| put a fairly heavy dr 
| pail, set it in a warm place, and moisten 
| the cloths with warm water every day. 


cloth over the 


In seven days, when the sprouts will be 


The “rag doll” ready to put to soak 


about two inches long, take the doll out 
and unroll carefully. Any ear whose 
kernels have not grown vigorously 
should be thrown out. Be careful to 
throw away the right ear. 

Make six or eight ‘‘dolls’’—a pailful 
~—at the same time. To prevent mold, 
scald all the. cloths used. 


How To Make Lime-Sulphur Mixture 


Slake twenty-two pounds of fresh 
lump lime in the vessel in which the 
mixture is to be boiled, using only 
enough water to cover the lime. Add 
seventeen pounds of sulphur (flowers or 

dered), having previously mixed it 
into a paste with water. Them boil the 
mixture for about an hour in about ten 
gallonsof water, using an iron but not a 
copper vessel. Next add enough more 


water to make, in all, fifty gallons. 


Strain through wire sieve or netting, 
and apply while mixture is still warm. 
A good high-pressure pump is: essential 

every parti- 
cle of the tree before the buds swell in 
the spring, and do a thorough: job. 





A crop well-started is half-grown, 

A moist, smooth, firm seed bed is 

essential to a right start. For big- 

ger yields use the 

“Acme” Pulverizing Harrow 

“The Coulters Do the Work.” They 

cut the Soil easily, crushing, pulver- 

izing and Ieveling it. Leading Ex- 
eriment Stations use and prema? > 


e Acme Way to Crops 
md today. 


Acme.” Sizes, l-horse to 4-harse. 
our free boo! ®t, 
That Pay.” 








a Answer the farmer’s big questions? 
How can Lhave i 
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or the 
of successful 
m getting wonder- 
ful results from my Bugiess Pota- 
haveletters Tue thousands 


D. B.Gunvey, Pres. 
GURNEY SEED & NURSERY CO. 
205 Gurney Sq-, Yankton, 
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Some Selling Ideas That Made Us Money 


By Hal B. Fullerton 





Here’s the ‘‘home-hamper’’ man again. This time he tells of various little 
**kinks’’ by which he and his wife-partner add to the selling price of their vege- 
tables and fruit. Any farmer can do what they have done—no patent on the ideas! 


N the farm asparagus is good to eat 
from tip to butt. In the city you 
can eat the tip, although it is a bit 

‘‘ grainy ’’; the rest resembles a cross 
between rope and kindling wood. 

Buyers pick asparagus that looks 
fresh—stalks without shriveled bark or 
butts turned brown. Therefore to get 
qe sales and fair figures we sort care- 

lly and tie neatly. Raffia is best for 
tying ; its brown color makes the stalks 
look whiter, whereas white string makes 
the stalks look off-color. 

But no matter how tied or handled, 
air and heat soon dry out the outside 
asparagus stalks and the tips and butts, 
and injure the tenderness. So we find 
that we gain from five to eight cents a 
bunch by spend- 
ing one-half 
cent in wrap- 
ping each bunch 
in thin green 

araffin paper. 

e cut strips 
two inches wid- 
er than the 
diameter of the bunch and six inches 
longer. Then ‘by giving the paper a 
twist at top and bottom it protects tip 
and butt, keeps in the natural moisture, 
and puts the “ grass ’’ in the consumer’s 
hands a good-looker and a good-eater. 
Thus, be the buyer big « or little, our 
green wrapped ‘‘grass”’ is sought for, 
and increased money is ours as a reward 
for our trouble. 

Radishes can be taken out of the 
**catch-crop ’’ class, which rarely brings 
money enough to pay for the pulling. 
Now radishes hardly belong to food lists. 
aaa are time-passers, ornaments and 

tizers ; at least we 80 figured, and 

aaron did not lie.”? We raised: the 
ola. brightest red radishes (both 
long and round), and the clearest white 
ones. Then we put two-thirds red and 
one-third white ones in each bunch, and 
rices raised themselves from ‘‘ cent-a- 
unch”’ to ‘‘ three-bunches-for-a-dime.’’ 
Worth while? Surely! 

Raspberries and currants both re- 

sponded to the radish treatment. We 





An asparagus bunch- 
er is very helpful 





Carefully selected and trimmed cauli- 
flower heads ready to wrap with thiu 
green dust-proof paraffin paper 


lined quart currant boxes with the thin 
green paraffin paper, cutting the strips 
long enough to lap over the top of box 
so as to keep fruit clean and fresh. We 
packed our crates thus : two-thirds red, 
one-third white, white boxes in center. 
Every blessed woman buyer caught on ; 
and she bought, besides her needs 0 
reds, one or two boxes of white currants 
to mix with Barter whether to be eaten 
as fruit or preserved. The three to four 
a a above the market looked 
Bae us. This coming season a Red 
pack—red in the midst of white— 





ought to be popular in these war times. 

Raspberry pints we handled the same 
way, frequently packing red, yellow and 
black in the same crate. This appeal to 
the eye coaxed extra pennies every time. 

Cauliflower, by custom, was crowded 
into any old barrel, and the myriad of 
dainty little white buds and florettes 
were bruised, whether long or closely 
trimmed; and every ‘bruise meant a 
brown spot and decay. Thin green par- 
affin paper tucked over each head helped 
some, we found, but the barrel pack 
was dead wrong in principle for this lux- 
ury of the cabbage family. So we tried 
wrapping and pecsieg carefully selected 
and trimmed heads in crates—and the 
problem was solved—bringing increased 
returns. These crates ‘‘ opened right ’’ 
—every head crystal white and attrac- 
tive. 

Plums, peaches, apples and pears we 
tried out, and again the thin green paper 
kept them clean and fresh, and when 
opened brought into prominence the 
color and the blush—either in the regu- 





The round basket, Mr. Fullerton says, 
sells fruit for him on the farm better 
than a square crate. But he finds it 
is not so desirable for shipment 


lar four-quart crate or the round peach 
basket. 

We tried out the shapes of packages, 
and found that nine out of ten folks 
would take a small round peach basket 
with its sloping sides and its little wire 
handle, in preference to the awkward, 
homely, oblong square-cornered crate. 
This strange choice is assuredly due di- 
rectly to the strong appeal to the eyes 
made by the meg shaped basket with 
its wide round top, which so attractively 
displays its contents. 


Farm-to-Table Bulletin 


Some of the express companies have 
started in certain localities what they 
call a ‘‘ Weekly Farm-to-Table Bulletin,” 
which contains a list of country produce 
offered by farmers, with the price at 
which any article will be delivered to 
the consumer in ten-pound lots or over. 

These bulletins are sent by the express 

any to city folks who want to buy 
fresh country eatables direct from the 
farm—the company getting its profit 
from the extra express and money-order 
business thus resulting. All the farmer 
has to do is to list his offerings with his 
local express company, and then fill the 
orders obtained by t e com any. The 
idea seems sensible and helpful. 
In one of these Bulletins prepared for 


distributing in New York city, we notice, . 


in addition to offerings of butter, eggs, 
etc., this item : 

“Direct from Seattle, Wash., a choice fresh 
salmon, cod, or chicken halibut weighing seven 
to nine pounds, dressed, carefully packed in 
ice, teed shippers to arrive in prime 
condition, must paid for in advance, ex- 
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“Do Your Bit” a) 
By Planting a Garden 


may poust bo snother big pzess. You mast 
‘eed millions of peop you have only a 
fow tect of of ground, raise vegetables and fruite. 


STORRS & HARRISON 
Seed and Plant Annual 


tells how to tgp garden, what to plant, and 
how to plant it. Lists pretrthing for garden, 
orchard, lawn. Send for a copy. 


The Storrs & Harrison Co. | 


Box 523, Painesville, Ohic 



















GOOD AS CAN BE GROWN 
Prices Below All Others 
I will give a lot of new 
sorts free with every order 
I fill’ Buy and test. Return 
if not O. K.—money refunded. 
Big Catalog FREE 


Over 700 illustrations of vege- 
tables and flowers. Send yours 
and your neighbors’ addresses. 

R. H. SHUMWAY, Rockford, Ill. 


GRASS SEED 


E SAMPLES Farsci 








Hecleaned Tested Don’t fail to investigate 
ted Timothy $3.25 bu. Tee rene to 


Recleaned Wakeclver and Timothy,$5.50. Sweet 
other Grass and Field Seeds at i 


oe 

‘ute 

grass and field ted so as to save 
kk “service 


Send peter A wer You mone profit. 
Guide. explains all, 





and give quic' 
free, free, “uy now an 
.» Dept. Me Chicago, Illinois 


20 Packets Seeds—10c 


mammoth 
ate packets finest Be Grose, 
Carrot, 





parenips Medion. Saleity: T 
Giant Cosmos, Jap 
‘s Garden, a curiosity 
Son ot Sewer accde. With tala catineslonnrenend tebate 
check for 10c.and big catalog of world’s finest seeds. 


HARRIS BROS. SEED CO., 328 Main St, Mt Pleasant, Mich. 


everszarne | OMA FO 
waise of the Money 











—~ oleae ~ a 
BOX 908, 


VICK’S -<in=s GUIDE 


Realy Seeds, ia xn fet Pale. Seer 1918 
JAMES VICK’S SONS Rochester, N. ¥. 
. 14 Stone Street The Flower City 
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es ciner plant: anne 
Gaenepae Wie ge al 


SAMPLE OUR ats 


ivation for 10c. One 
packet such, Habineon's Barlnet Tomato, Barba: 














PLANT andl be cute to cond for any octane Ret of f best 
Pew f 
MORE plants. A’ ot Strawberry, Emer: 
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300 for —— 
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free this valuable book. 
Tells how you can distinguish any bug. 
destroying fruit, potato 
exterminate them. 74 ill 
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Mailing Lists That Make Money 


By J. T. Bartlett 








The old-time farmer trusted to his trading ability te make the best possible 
purchase or sale. The modern business farmer gets in touch with the entire 
market through a mailing list, and lets competition determine the price when 


he is buying or selling. 


The cost of such a list and the postage expense are 


small compared with the results obtained 


LMOST every farm can use mailing 
lists to advantage. In buying, they 
help to locate the cheapest and 

most suitable article at once. In selling, 
they drum up trade, add new custemers 
and help obtain the highest market prices. 

A farmer who had made a hobby of 
sweet corn, breeding it for years until 
he had developed a superior strain, 
found that local stores were glad to 
handle his seed, but offered a low price. 
He compiled a list of nineteen seeds- 
men operating in his territory, securing 
the names from farm paper and news- 

aper advertisements and from personal 

nowledge. Some of them sold seeds 


by mail, some through retail steres, and 
others were city wholesalers. 

Using a typewriter, he wrote a busi- 
ness-like letter to all of these, telling 
what he had to offer and forwardin 
His results were typical o 


samples. 





mailing-list work. Eight concerns did 
not reply at ail, and seven answered that 
they had adequate supplies arranged for. 
Four firms offered $1 a bushel more than 
the grower had been offered at home. 

Another farmer with a big crop of 
hickory-nuts used a list of entirely dif- 
ferent character. When in town he 
borrowed several city directories and 
wrote down the names of professional 
men, manufacturers and others that 
he believed had better than average 
buying power. These were classified in 
the directories and were easily copied. 
To every one of the several hundred 
families on his list he mailed a printed 
circular, one-cent postage, describing 
the superior sort of produce he had to 
offer and quoting prices in bulk lots. 
The prices were somewhat below what 
city retail fruit stores were charging. 
He easily sold his entire crop in this way 
and had a fine beginning toward a parcel- 
post trade in other farm products. 

A third farmer obtained a list of pulp- 
wood buyers and secured a price fifty 
cents a cord better than that which he 
was about to accept for his wood. 

Purchasing agents of corporations 
send form letters to every concern manu- 
facturing articles they are in the market 
for, giving specifications and asking 
for samples and prices. Farmers who 
are. making purchases of considerable 
size can follow the same plan. From 
the farm ‘papers a list of concerns is 
readily compiled. It is well to get prices 
from the local dealer, too. Whether the 
articles to be bought are fence-posts or 
farm implements, it pays to feel out the 
market thoroughly, and the mailing list 
is a cheap, efficient way of going about 
it. The fellow who buys without com- 
parison is often the Se one. 

Mailing lists for most farm purposes 


can be compiled at home. There are 
concerns which make a specialty of 
furnishing lists, their charges running 
from about $2 a thousand, up, with a 
guarantee of accuracy. If the list writ- 
ten te is a long one it is oftentimes good 
business te use a printed form letter. 
With smaller lists a typewriter will do. 
The typewriter lessens the labor in cor- 
respondence, and every farmer who does 
a great deal of writing should have one. 


How He Was Stung 


The water in the radiator steamed and slobbered 
over the hood—ten miles of low gear through the 
hub-deep sand had heated things up! “I reckon 
you can borrow a bucket at-that house,” suggested 
Mrs. Jinks, snapping off the ignition-switch. 


Obediently I climbed out, and crossed 
the white, dusty deoryard, innocent of 
the smallest sprig of grass. A sturdy 
middle-aged man with twinkling gray 
eyes answered my knock. 

‘‘Some water? Of course! Won’t 
your wife come in and rest a moment?’”’ 

I thanked him heartily; but we were 
in a hurry and must be moving on as 
soon as possible. ‘‘ You aren’t a native 
of these — I questioned when 
we reached the pump. 

He grinned. “ Vow're right; I’m 
from——’’ He named a state 1,000 
miles away. ‘‘And if I could only get 
back there—but I guess you have trou- 
bles enough of your own.”’ . 

‘*Go ahead ; I’m interested,’’ I said. 

‘‘Thanks. Well, I had as nice a farm 
back there as you ever saw ; but unfor- 
tunately a check-book ‘farmer’ from 
the city wanted it. Worse still, I hap- 








pened to see an advertisement of this 
lace—‘ mild climate, low taxes, won- 
erful fruit crops, good markets, every- 
body making money’—and the price 





“ You aren’t a native of these parts?” 


was just half what I was offered for 
mine. So I swallowed the bait.”’ 

“‘You didn’t find things as repre 
sented?”’ I asked. 

‘*Oh, the advertisement told the truth, 
unfortunately. I haven’t a ghost of a 
chance to sue for damages on that 
ground. I’m making money, all right ; 
but my family and I are paying the 
price. This county was settled in six- 
teen hundred and something, I believe, 
and everything has stood still.’’ 

**«Then you don’t have good schools? ’’ 

‘*That’s the worst part of the whole 
business. The schoolhouse where m 
penrreelt isn’t fit for a corn-crib. — 
could easily afford to keep an automobile 
and let the children drive in to the high 

(Continued on page 176] 




























Most Useful 
Farm Implement”’ 


» Enlist Your For 
Your Country Needs It 


Increased food production is the crying need 


of the country. More corn, wheat, oats, rye bar- 
ley—more land under cultivation—more productive labor 
from horses, machinery and the men on the farms, Effici- 
ency and greater output are not only patriotic duties, but 
they insure increased profits. And the 


UD 
! Mak-alractor 


(redemerk Meta Gag. U. S. Pat. Office and Principal Foreign Countries) 
. Price $225 fF. 0. B. St. Paul 


stands today as the farmers first and strongest ally in the battle 
for food supremacy. Put that Ford to work. Remember you 
have two-thirds of a tractor already in your car. A Staude com- 
pletes the job and does double the work. It releases 20 acres for 
food for men that otherwise go to feed that four-horse team. 


Making Good With 7,000 Farmers 


The triumph of the Staude Mak-a-Tractor has been 


so tremendous that any possible doubts of its efficiency have 
been swept away by the tidal wave of popular approval. The 
enthusiastic praise from users everywhere is the most convinc- 
ing evidence that it has more than justified every prediction 
made for it. Thousands of farmers can testify that the Staude 
has stood up well under the most grueling test in all kinds of 
farm work and heavy hauling. 


More Work —Less Cost 


It does continuously —24 hours a day if necessary — the 
work of four horses at the cost of feeding one. It plows an acre 
® with less than two gallons of gasoline — is easy to attach and oper- 
ate—can be used on Fords, Overlands, Chevrolets and other cars — 
is detached in 20 minutes, permitting the use of your car on the 
road—nothing to get out of order or require adjustment. 




































































We are epopereliag with the 
d U.S. Gov: ‘Gt we in the in- Attached in a few minutes to your automobile, 
: enact foo production the Staude Mak-a-Tractor will do your plowing, 
. throug of pcr y acreage rh seeding, reaping, , binding and hauling. Equipped 
ia Boosie Bae bat Sore. = witht e Belt Power Attachment, it does your 
" pues eB me oak ractor sawing, grinding, shelling, feed chopping, 
p you solve these problems, pum ping and any other work that an 
8-10 farm engine could do. 





The 
E. G. Staude Mfg. Co., 
oo University Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 










| Let Us Prove What We Say. 


Get ready to meet the shortage in farm help and horses. Put 













nd me two books and 
your farm on an increased production and efficiency basis. Fill out the cou- Please se ae 
pon and get our two free books by return mail. Read the statements of some oS tues ad ho eS 5 my oo » 


ny He the thousands of Mak-a-Tractor owners. Find out how YOU can increase 
| output and profits and decrease cost of production. 
a Sign and mail the coupon today~NOW-—while it’s before you. 


The E. G. Staude Mfg. Company 


po Ea Ave., ST. pte MINN. 


Boece: 


mep could i Wicd, 


Glenna C. 
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“Why Am I Put in Class 1?” 


[Continued from page 131] 

crops with redoubled patriotism. The main 
thing before all of us now is to help win the 
war in whatever way the Government re- 
quires.” 


How the First Draft Affected Farms 
Reports from county agents 


Recently The Farm Journal asked the 
1,150 county agents in the United States 
how the first draft had affected farm 
owners and farm help. The replies re- 
ceived were boiled down into the follow- 
ing summary : 

In sixty-three per cent of the counties 
heard from, skilled labor has been taken from 
the farms to such an extent that conditions 
are reported serious. 

In five per cent of the counties the previous 
enlistments made no call necessary. 

A significant comment in many of the re- 
plies was to the effect that farmers did not 


enter claims for exemption as widely as the | 


city young men. 

A number of the counties reported that 
exemption boards were fair in their adjust- 
ments, to the extent that some of the skilled 
farm-hands and farm owners were exempted, 
although not all claims were allowed. 

In five per cent of the counties, farmers 
complained of the drafting of farm owners 
and farm help as inconsistent with the urgent 
demands for larger crops. 


In eight per cent of the counties, the draft 


— ad no effect on the labor situation. 
Jne agent wrote: “ Many women and girls 
have had to work in the fields this season.” 


Furloughs for Our Soldier Farmers 
[Continued from page 131] 


* practical farm help be exempted from ser- 
vice on the battlefield for work on the farm, 
and that each young man who is thus ex- 
empted be provided with a mark of some kind 
that the community may know he is not a 
slacker.” 

[We heartily approve of the resolution and 
suggest, further, that the men be called 
“Soldiers of the Commissary.”’] 


A friend of ours on the Council of Na- 
tional Defense at Washington, writes: “ Sec- 
retary Baker has received from Secretary 
McAdoo a request for deferred enlistment for 
all railroad operatives, from Dr. Garfield a 
request for the same applying to miners, and 
from Secretary Houston the same thing as 
applying to farmers.” 

[We have nothing unfriendly to say about 
the other industries, but we are very certain 
that if the farmer is not enabled to supply 
necessary food, the miner and the railroad 
man will starve and cease to operate.] 


In a recent appeal to President Wilson, the 
Federal Board of Farm Organizations said: 
“Crops greater than those of last year can 
not be grown with less farm labor than what 
we had before the war began. Neither can 
the present shortage in trained farm-hands 
be made up by inexperienced boys from the 
high schools or laborers from the towns, as 
recent rience abundantly proves. Good 
farm- heals are highly skilled and intelligent 
workmen, in great demand at high wages for 
numerous occupations.” 


In the House a bill has been introduced by 
Congressman Dudley Doolittle, of Kansas, 
amending the military act of May 18, 1917, 
“to exempt certain persons of the farm from 
reson service.” The measure reads : “ Per- 
sons who are now, or were on the first day of 
March, 1917, actually engaged in farming or 
the raising of live stock as a chief occupa- 
tion, shall be exempt from the selective draft 
herein prescribed: Provided, that no exemp- 
tion granted herein shall continue when t 
cause therefor ceases to exist: Provided fur- 
ther, that any person now serving in the 
military service of the United States,who was 
on the first day of March, 1917, actually en- 
gaged in farming or the raising of live stock 
as a chief —— shall, pom his —e 
tion for discharge and satisfactory proof that 
he was s0 e ed, and that he intends to 
return and will return to such occupation, 
be honorably discharged from the military 
gone’ . 

ne Seen eens writes : ““Her- 
Psy Hoover to have recently said : 
‘The war can’t won ae depopulating the 
farming communities, nor will it be won by 


the last 500,000 men, but by the last 500,000 
bushels of wheat.’”’ 
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‘Home Garden Box of Seeds 


ALMOST GIVEN AWAY-—TO INTRODUCE. 





EXTRA LARGE GILT EDGE SURE TO GROW 
FULL PACKETS. TESTED SEEDS. SURE TO YIELD. 











a $100.00 WORTH 


Of the Best, Earliest and Most 
Delicious Vegetables, etc., 
Can Easily Be Grown from 
This Box of Superior Seeds 


42 Varieties Vegetables 
380 Varieties Flowers 











Over 8,000 “Gilt Edge” Seeds 
The Very Best of Everything 


All in Extra Large Packets as Follows: 


Table Beets. New Extra Early, and nine other 
superior varieties. Finest grown; all delicious. 
Large Packet, 500 


Radishes. Early Icicle—grows in 20 days—and 















nine other splendid, crisp, tender, sure growing 
varieties. Packet, 750 Seeds. 

Lettuce. New Cream Butter. Finest of all 
Head Lettuces, and nine other “Head” and 
“Butter” kinds. Packet, 1,700 Seeds. 

Tomatoes. LEarliest in the World, and nine 
other selected varieties. All smooth, solid, rich- 
est flavors. Packet, Seeds 


Pole Beans. New Early Sunrise. Extremely 





early, productive: rich, tender, delicious quality. 
(30 Hills). Packet, 90 Beans. 








Parsnips. Cook’s “‘Perfection.”” No 
Parsnip on earth so valuable, so hardy, so sweet 
and delicious. Packet, Seeds. 

Everblooming Petunias. Giants of Cal., and 40 
others of incomparable splendor. Striped, spot- 
ted, etc. Packet, 700 Seeds. 

Japanese Morning Glories. Imperial Giants of 
rare and bewitching beauty. t=” Direct from 
Japan. ayer 40 Big Seeds. 

Mammoth Flewer Collection. y growing 
varieties. Real gems of -_ Floral World. 
Monster Seeds. 








. Grand Novelty. Interesting and valuable to 
every poultry keeper and farmer. May be worth 
many dollars to you. 


in Big Illustrated 
Directions for Planting, Securely Boxed and 
Mailed to Any Address Fer Two Dimes—or 24 cts. 
in stamps. 5 Boxes $1.00 and One Box Free for 
Club Raiser. 10 Boxes $2.00 and Two Boxes Free, 
etc., etc. Club Raising is mighty easy. 


Please Order At Once 


The Vegetables vil or and Gel table all Sum- 
mer. 


Cellar for Winter, 
and the lovely Flowers and Vines will be a constant 
delight for the whole family. Please show this to 
your friends. No one choot miss this Big Bargain. 





























Bateman M’f’g Co., Box 128 Crenloch,N.J. 





GARDEN TOOLS 
Answer the ‘‘war gardener’s” big 
question: How can I produce the 
most food in spare moments? How 
meet increased costs and war taxes? 


IRON AGE Wheel Plow 


ere to push, fast, thor- 
om , low in cost. Opens 
covers furrow for 
ened and fertilizer." Cul- 
tivates wide or narrow 
rows. Turns soil and eov- 
ers scratch foods in poul- 
try yards. 80 other Iron 
Age Combinations. Send 
for free booklet foday. 
and learn how to 
the modern, aay aaa way. 





producers. Here's an exceptional bargain. 
10 HANSEN HYBRID PLUMS 
Size 3 to 5 Ft. 


Order this bargain now direct Tae this ad. You fj 
will have fruit to eat and sell in 2 
= My C ped M Seed od and N 

atalog. 8 see My A jurs- 


D. ~ ‘uss, Pres. 


GURNEY SEED & NURSERY CO. 
205 Gurney Square, Yankton, S. D. 














A. A. BERRY SEED CO., Box 609, CLARINDA, IOWA 




























Blow ’Em Out! 
By J. N. Lewis 


Y neighbors frequently ask me, 
‘*When is the best time of the 
her to blast stumps?’’ I tell 

them that usually it does not make much 
difference if they do the work properly 
and use the right kind of dynamite. But 
there are ex- 
ceptions to all 
general rules. 

The accom- 
panying pic- 
tures show a 
dead tree as it 
stood in the 
snow and the 
same tree af- 
ter I had blast- 
ed it out. It 
seems strange 
to some people 
that I selected 
a time when 





Here’s the patient the ground was 
a aenccig a+ ae frozen to do the 
work. It was 


because the tree was standing in a loose 
soil. Those understanding the use of 
‘ namite know that loose soil does not 

er good resistance, making it neces- 
pe to use more dynamite in order to 
blow a stump out of it. There is also a 
chance of the charge blowing out and 
failing to get the stump at all. 

I am satisfied that it would have taken 
four or more pounds of dynamite to blast 
this tree in summer, an peorenty even 
more than that if the soil had been dry. 
By blasting it while the soil was frozen, 
I blew it out with three pounds of low 





After taking. The patient is in a state 
of general collapse, as you can see 


freezing forty per cent dynamite, one 
No.2 6 blasting cap and ne feet of 
use, 

The dynamite was kept warm until I 
was ready to use it; in fact, I carried 
it to the job in a thawing kettle. 

Vermont. 


The Wind 
By Walt Mason 
The wind blows off my lid and makes 
me reel and skid, and say distressing 
things; it jars me like the deuce, it 
blows my whiskers loose, it swats me 
and it stings. It comes and takes a fall 
from my new parasol, to my intense dis- 
gust; it blows all kinds of dirt against 
my Sunday shirt, and fills my ears with 
dust. ‘‘ Yet blow, O wind,’’ I say, ‘‘ and 
all the livelong day your program weird 
rehearse; for if you’d disappear, they’d 
send some weather here that would be 
nine times worse.” If winds should cease 
to blow, we’d have a lot of snow, or 
rain, or hail, or slush ; perhaps a thun- 
derbolt would give my muse a jolt, and 
make my nerpatrings hush. However 
bad thin I look on them with glee, 
embalming a in verse; when evil 
things are gone, we’ll likely see the 
dawn of something twelve times worse. 
I look on things like this, and so I’m full 
of bliss, when I'm not full of prunes ; 
and all the windy day I wend my cheer- 

ful way, and warble sprightly tunes. 
(Copyright, The George Matthew Adams Service.) 
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“Here’s your copy of 
“Better Farming? Joe” 


“And yours is the fifth I’ve delivered in 
the past month, 

“Every man who got one has been tell- 
ing me about it. 

“George Foster said it was the finest 
book on tillage he ever saw—so complete 
and clear. 

“Said it gave him more practical ideas 
about how to get more out of his farm 
than any ten books he ever read. 

“He's trying out the Atlas Farm Powder 
on his place now and says he is getting 
wonderful results. 

“Told me to tell you to drive over and 
let him show you how easy it is to use 
Atlas Powder and how quick it cleans up 
a lot of tough jobs.” 

How about your copy of “Better Farm- 
ing?” It would pay you to write for it 
today. 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY 
; WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


«ee 
rh 
a AN 7, tine! 


ae ae a m= as BD OG Oe eS or er 
ATLAS POWDER CO., Wilmington. Del. | 

Send me your 120-page book “‘Better Farming.’* 1 am interested in the 
use of explosives for the purpose before which’ I mark X: 

£] STUMP BLASTING @ DITCH DIGGING 

© BOULDER BLASTING EE} ROAD BUILDING 

G SUBSOIL BLASTING 0 TREE PLANTING F.-2 


Name. Address = 
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— that’s what thousands of ows 
say, who have gone from the UV. S. 
F date on hennantadle or war Dan ta in West. 
ern Penede. Canada’s invitation to every in- 
dustrious worker to settle in Manitoba, Sas apancaym | - Alberta is es- 
i sterective. 





She wants farmers to make money and hoops. prosperous 
for themselves by helping her raise immense wheat crops to the world. 


You Can Get a Homestead of 160 Acres FREE 


1 t low Wh n buy farm land at $15. 
or other lands at very y low peices, bere nog gem Bay 1s. 













to $30 Ber sore Prantl m of $2. wheat to the 
Wonderful cro crops of Oa to become» rley and y ond Flax. Mixed meat IBD At _ 


ate pe ph S ee by ay cody ey 


ataa ict convenient, climate excellent. ya FARM y 
as to Can., or to ‘fo 





Feduced railway rates to Sut. 
. A. HARRISON, 210 N. Third se RO tind Ww. re NETHER, 
Interurban Bldg., Colum B Ste G.R Jai, Sor E. Genesee 
N. Y. 6. 3. BROUGHTO 112 fe, Win A aie 
Pecone ? , i. 













80 to $40. 

rite fot catalog, 
THE A. W. STRAUB CO. 
Dept. H-3746 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Ps. 
Dealers — Write for contract. 
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Hew He Was Stung 


{Continued from page 172] 
school at Bangtown; but it’s fifteen 
miles, and the road is ‘mostly —”’ 

“You don’t need to say anything 
more ; I’ve just driven over it!”’ 

a "lau ~ ** Exactly. a 
my \y prisoners rst 
came I tried te interest the folks around 
here in the sort of things we did back 
home—farmers’ clubs, road improve- 
ments, and so on ; but I soon gave up all 
that. ‘Father and father didn’t 
do it; what was e for them, 
is good enough for us,’ was the answer.’ 

** Why don’t ro sell the place, and 
move away?’ ueried. 

“Sellit? I’d split fifty-fifty on what 
= for it, and sing hallelujah ; but 

t's no use—I’m stung.’ 

As we drove off through the dust I 
wondered why so many farm buyers 
carefully examine and investigate the 
land, yet give not the slightest thought 
to the people with whom they and their 
families must live. Queer, isn’t it? 

“Stung” articles are not intended 
to discredit the many reputable real estate 
d who are conducting their business 
helpfully and honorably.—Eb!rTor. } 


A War-Time Bungalow 

[Continued from page 144] 
tight and warm house without any ex- 
pense of sheathing, building-paper, and 
that sort of thing. The other day I was 
making some additions to a New England 
farmhouse, built in sixteen heute and 
something ; we found the walls packed 
with eel-grass, and it was in splendid 
shape, too.”’ 

‘* What a fine idea!’’ cried the farm- 
er’s wife. Is there any way of enlarg- 
ing the bungalow and putting in some 
conveniences ? ”’ 

** Why, yes.”’ The architect sketched 

idly fer a moment. -‘‘ Here, I’ll call 
this Fig. 2. We’ll cut up the old kitchen 
into pantry and bathroom; then we 
extend the back porch and enclose it 
to make a new kitchen. If we want 
another bedroom it’s easy to build it on 
at the rear, as you see; and, of course, 
we must make a new kitchen porch.”’ 

**Isn’t the bathroom badly placed? ’’ 

**No; it’s quite close to the kitchen, 
so that very short runs of pipe are need- 
ed. And we can cut a door through the 
back of this bedroom closet— that makes 
the bath a private one, at need.’’ 

‘*Is there any cellar?’’ 

** Well, I haven’t shown any; but of 
course one could be dug, later on, if you 
ever want to put in a heating plant. 





[Inquiries about this design will be answered 
direct by mail, if a stamped, self-addressed envel- 
ope isenclosed. Address, “Architect,’’ this ajfice.] 


Unappreciated 
By Walt Mason 

For weeks and weeks the skies were 
blue, a winter sun was shining; the roads 
were fine, as good as new, yet ple 
were repining. “‘ We need nine kinds of 
rain and snow,’’ they made their wail 
together ; ‘‘ the wheat will die, it hasno 
show in this unseemly weather.”’ If 
roans of mine would Pras a rain, I’d 
0 some bitter howling, but human grief 

is all in vain—’twon’t start the thunder 
growling. I might go weeping down the 
street, but all my noisy sorrow, won’t 
save the smallest patch of wheat, or 
bring a shower tomorrow. And so I pen 
some sprightly = enjoying the en- 
deavor, we oe t the country roads 
are better now than ever. Get out your 
“sixes ’’ and your “‘ fours,”’ and scorch 
along the a i enjoy the golden out- 


- —- a 
y fail, oedn whe, 


= ‘auwing, fos fretting will 
not mae the rule that keeps the 
planets going. 

Gmsauidlin, Pao Gichnge Ghetehow didbenie Gieiend 
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Turn Cutlery Steel Into Your Fields! 


Do It Early DISK 
way, CLAY SK OWS 


That's what the disks are made of—a special cutlery contenant edge (cut 
out or solid)—so sharp and sturdy that 
mother earth thea oe to tiny particles 
it as you want her to. 

ulverize the soil early this Spring. Get 
it in the best condition to give the world 
bigger and better crops—and make it a 
poor season for Lady Insect and her family, 


¢ 


C E FOR THIS BOOK 





















It’s a valuable one to have; telle what at you need 

know about ‘“The Soil and Its Tillage”. With : 

we will gladly pend our complete Implement Cata- 
legend names of your nearest dealers in CUTAWAY 
( RE) Implements 


The Cutaway Harrow Company 
309 Main Street, Higganum, Connecticut 
Mater of the original CLARK Disk Harrows 


any t and Plows. 
SPRA' for Perfect’ Fruit and Vegetables J 
with the JUNIOR LEADER, one of the “Field-Ospraymo” family 


Has" out famous 2.H.P;‘ LEADER engine. Cylinder Head, Valves and Cylinder 
Fully Water Jacketed.% Engine runs continuously without stopping to cool. Can 
be used for other power purposes. , 
AUTOMATIC AGITATION of liquid: Suction 
Strainer is brushed clean. 

(~~ Write for 1918 FREE catalog of Spraying Machines 

FOR EVERY NEED. 

Ten cents brings our handsome 94-page book 
Pied Why and How of Orchard Success.” 

“Always insist on the OSPRAYMO trade mark 



































AT WHOLESALE 5 
PRICES [%: 


‘We save you money on your Seed Bill, Write for our Special Money-Sa 
end get our red reduced prices on Best 3 bt Seed, You ou should 
our oe yptom, verything ~ 







Our seeds are sold 
os Pom Wheat, 8S alta 
Farm ant Garde Seeds. Do: "onder um til “rite bi tres Artichokes ahd al 
= e n’t order until you or - 
es and special low prices on require, Free 60-p, book on Growing Alfalfa to 
he ak de a Wide uee Ake ee Berry Seed Co., Box 209, Clarinda, iowa. 


YOU NEED THIS FRUIT GUIDE 


It lists and amg eed describes dependable varieties of 
Apples, Peaches, Pears, Plums, Cherries and Small Fruits. 
For 30 years we have been growing hardy, strong-rooted 
trees—all from bearing orchards. Every variety of 
peach is first tried out in cur famous test orchard. Send a@ 
postal today for this free 80-page illustrated Fruit Guide. 


Pe vA- « 
Box 12. Berlin, Md. 


Joy Biackberry, St. Regis 
Raspberry, Van Fleet Hy- 
brid Strawberries, Ideal 
and Caco Grapes, Every- 
body’s Currant, Van Fleet 
Gooseberry. 


Oe Cntates Bs. 1 tell a bout th 
and describes also all “‘ t wae 
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How To Tie a Square Knot 
By J. M. Drew 


HE square or reef knot is used in 
tying two ropes or pieces of twine 
together, in tying up bundles, and 

in many Phe sai where a secure knot is 
needed. The sailors call it the reef knot 
because it is used by them in reefing or 
shortening sail. 

A square knot is shown in Fig. 1, and 
in wisi 2a ereney knot, which is often 














Fig. 1 

made in the attempt to make a square 
knot. Notice the difference between 
them. In the square knot the end and 
standing part of each rope lie parallel 
with each other through the loop of the 
opposite rope. In the granny knot these 
parts cross each other. The granny knot 
will not hold so well as the square knot, 
and when pulled tight it becomes jammed 
so as to be very hard to untie. 

To learn to tie the square knot so that 





Sa tok eae 








Fig. 2 
it may never turn out to be a granny, 
follow these directions : Take a rope in 
each hand and turn the end of the left- 
hand rope around the standing part of 
the right-hand rope—see A in Fig. 3— 
and then bend the end B as shown b 
the dotted lines, then put the end 














Fig. 3 

around it, being sure to turn it in the 
same direction as when it was put around 
the standing part. In other words, do 
all the tying with one end and keep it 
going around in the same direction. 

What is known as the surgeon’s knot 
is made by giving the end A two turns 
around the standing part of the other 
rope. This is a very good thing to re- 
member when tying up a bundle. 








CARL COLOGNE BOTTLE: “SAY, I’M BROKE! 
DON’T BELIEVE I’VE GOT EVEN A SCENT LEFT !”* 


Ceres? ke ey 
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ONE MAN CULTIVATES 
‘TWO ROWS ATA TIME with the 
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UNIVERSAL TRACTOR 


“It Solves the Farm Help Problem” 


More time is spent in cultivating than any other single 
operation, Sixty per cent of the crops grown on most 
farms are planted i in rows which require cultivation. 

If one man is to farm more land than ever before, he must 
also cultivate more. With the Moline-Universal Tractor one 
man cultivates two rows at a time does it better, 

quicker and cheaper than with horses. 

The Noling Siedectest Tame has weate cheaenee te po the 
e oper ir si on e ivator in 
fine with the Fight drive, wheal od ho teaster—-net. deat. behind the 
"Si, chested des bias Uecieeseal n caplealicmmen tite heron 
nr - 
ps oe the w jake outhe will g° P “ne For dodging ind individual hills 

e cultivator gangs are the operator's 
But cultivation is only one of all the feron epentiene which the Moline- 
Universal can do. It is light, but hag more than enough power to pull 
two 14-in. plow bottoms, because all its weight is available f for traction. 
The Moline-Univecsal isn’t the kind of a tractor that will do your 
lowing and bed preparation and then rest while your horses do 
the planting, cultivating an pervéating. It works to full. capacity 

throughout the entire year with the greatest and economy. 


Your Moline-Universal is ready now. Write today for further infore 
mation and name of your nearest Moline dealer. 


Address Department 59 
MOLINE PLOW COMPANY, MOLINE, ILL. 















a jack. 100 Ibs. pull on the lever gives a 48-ton pull on the 
_ Stump. Made of the finest steel—guaranteed against 


breakage. Endorsed by U. S. Government experts. 


Turn stump land into Money 


; Increase your acreage and thereby 
: increase your income. 

/ Clear your stump land cheaply. 
No expense for teams or powder. 


HAND POWER 


tum 
ler 





the 


can outpull 16 horses, Works by leverage—same principle as 


ne man with a 

















Write today for 
special offer and free 
booklet on 
Land Clearing 


Works eqally well on hillsides sa 
and marshes where horses a 
cannot operate 


WALTER J. FITZPATRICK ~— < 
Boxz486 182 Fifth St., San ge 























(200 to { BEAN 


A Gigantic Wonder — 


gore on a gingle plant —eil we well fied, produciaa 
ctrona Gs 4 1 pout ea all direct hob 
w . 
Piegral fy toad ‘the plats te; Beane boing pure whit 
Plant 
mate any good soil, only 2 


y will t matere the crop ine 
pening very evenly, 
Ty ime t this yee you. x. 


avy ehoul ag 
greatest yield from ali 


eaohti ai is ot limited and Te Skee tok in 
y pak Ro y. 


each with 
scaled directions, early to be sure of thon. 


son tes #5'91,00 postpaid 3 pkte 25¢; 7 pkts 

| saat ttre ce Daa ea 
it’e mailed lea freee ‘Droc® yeare ta fe mn nay { 
F.8. MILLS, Seed Grower, Dept.1 1 , ROSE HILL, N.Y. 
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“What I Think of My Tractor” 


Is a tractor a real money-saver? We wrote to farmers ali over the United 
States and asked them te give us a heart-to-heart opinion. Here are a few 
answers hot from the mail-bag. More next month. Dealers or manufacturers 
are barred—only actual farm users can get up and talk in these meetings! 


tations in every way that I have 

tested it. I can accomplish so 
much more in a given time, and conse- 
quently will increase my acreage in 
crops with the same amount of labor. 
My troubles have not amounted to any- 
thing. In fact, none to speak of. 

I run my own tractor and my hired 
help has Zenueced materially. It en- 
abled me to get my crop out earlier this 

ast year, consequently I had a 

etter maturity in my corn. 

Edinburg, Il. W. E. Holben. 

**Fills a Necessary Place on 
Eastern Farms’’ 

The greatest help I have known in 
rush times is a tractor. Compared with 
the old way of horses alone for power, 
it is simply wénderful the amount of 


M* tractor has fulfilled my expec- 








grading and sand hauling and the trac- 
tor gave very eee service at 


every we tried. 
Ashley, R. C. Miles. 


**It Has Cut Down Expenses’’ 


You ask, Did the tractor come up to 
your expectations ? ? Idon’t believe any- 
thing quite comes up to one’s expecta- 
tions, but still a tractor is a wonderful 
advantage over the horses, as one can 
do so much more. 

Yes, it has decreased the time neces- 
sary for farming operations, and it has 
cut down expenses some. 

What trouble we have had I presume 
is partly our not knowing how to operate. 

he tractor has aided us in getting 
better help. 

I hired men last year to run my 
tractor, but this year I shall have to help 





Pulling three disk-drills silt ts 0-50 Gemiler. All eitiacate kins 06 dade 
to keep the drill boxes filled and the motor going. Using horses, it would 
take one man for each drill, hence a saving of two hired men 


plowing and harrowing that can be done 
and well done. Even with a late start 
the crops can still be put in on time. 

In plowing the stiffest kind of sod in 
the hottest kind of weather, the tractor 
can be pushed along from daylight till 
dark, and, if necessary, by a change of 
operators, on into the night without 
stopping. 

Our tractor has really exceeded our 
expectations. We were able to put in 
and care for more grain than we could 
possibly have done otherwise without 
more and men. At present prices 
for feed of all kinds it certainly is more 
economical to de the work with some- 
thing which when working will take the 
place of from four to eight horses, and 
yet will not cost anything for feed when 
not in use. 

Judging from the experience we have 
had with the medium-sized tractor, I feel 
that it will fill a very necessary place in 
the economy of the eastern farmer in 
enabling him to accomplish more work 
with fewer horses and men. 

Of course in order to make these de- 
cided advantages possible, the tractor 
must be a good practical machine, and 
the man who runs it must know his job. 
By this I do not mean that he must have 


a regular traini in mechanical en- 
gineering, but rather that he should be 
remare | in machinery and quick to 


learn. He must have what we call 
horse- 


Pa. Wm.S. Lovett. 


**Gave Satisfactory Service”’ 

I ed about thirty-six acres with 
my 9-18 tractor pulling three fourteen- 
inch bottoms. I pease ye Tom ons 
of kerosene and twen nd ong — 
line. My fuel cost me out $11. ave 
done no threshing but did some road 





do the tractor work on account of my 


men going to war. 
ba, Neb. Z. F. Whitney. 


**Saves Man and Horse Power’’ 


My tractor is a 10-20 of medium 
weight, and fully meets my expectations 
and saves man and horse power as well 
as reducing the time of getting the 
land in order for crops of all kinds. I 
can also cultivate many more acres and 
prepare ‘land with disks and harrows 
when I could not do so with horses. 

I have had no trouble of a mechanical 
nature at all worth speaking of, and no 
broken parts ; nor have I had any assist- 
ance from the factory in operating 
tractor. 

I have tried only one man as a possi- 
ble tractor operator.. He proved to be 
too careless and forgetful. In the ma- 
jority of instances the labor we could 
get in Virginia to run machines of this 
character would prove too costly. How- 
ever, I expect to lower expenses in the 
proportion that I increase oe yeoang on 
our farm—that is, as long as I am able 
to operate the tractor myself. 

Guinea Mills, Va. R. W. Gannaway. 
Tractors for France 

To increase France’s and to 
lighten the burden of toil on her old 
men, women and children, the United 
States Food Administration will ship 
1,500 farm tractors to that country. The 
first hundred are already on the way, 
and the whole number will be in France 
in time for the spring plowing. They 


are expected not only to be of immense 
service to France, but to release added 
tonnage for the Allies and American 

beng eee. roor tn 


amount fant that must be coed 


from America. 
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DoLLAR 
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| Men Mechanically Inclined; 
Your Services Are | Needed. 
NEVER before has the demand 










preparation to 
t positions. The demand for non 
am ready to train them. If you arein the draft 
come here and be trained so that you can give 
@ special service to your Country. 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGUE. 
I have written a ca’ we ined —r = pictures 
of all departments and Bel 
want you tohaveit. It will Sita’ yen! ow I 
the Automobile, Tractor business; open your 
eyes tothe opportunities for splendid positions 
at good money. This Country must have trained 
ae “Take ad Ba rag oon oly of present condi- 


it's atrip through the greatest schoo! 
"sa The grea 8c! 
. in woes wate, ‘oday eo ee day of 
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PELLELLELLEELLLE 
Te fAUSON F2xe7oe ACTOR 


Consider this point. It is of 
MEDIUM WEIGHT, EVENLY ‘ 
DISTRIBUTED which gives easy 
control; automobile type steering 
knuckles makes short and sure turns 
—things that are absolutely necessary 
in a tractor for work on the average 
farm, Working parts enclosed. Hyatt 
Roller Bearings. : 
Write for special Tractor Bulletin 
and get the full Lauson Tractor story. 
If interested in stationary or portable Farm 
Engines, Feed Cutters or Grinders, Lighting 
Outfits or Tractor Plows, ask for Bulletin, 
THE JOHN LAUSON MFG. CO. 
234 Monroe St. New Holstein, Wis, 
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Attorneys 
Est. 21 Years. 417~7th St., Washington, D. Cc. 
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Holding Farm Tenants 


By Edgar iL. Mills 


A farmer who is very successful in holding 
first-class tenants on three farms attributes his 
success to just five things 

PRST, he makes the tenant houses 

sufficiently attractive and .comfort- 

able so that the best class of rent- 
ing farmers can be secured. 

Second, he keeps the barns and pens 
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in a reasonable condition to care for the 
crops ‘and live ‘stock. 

Third, he makes sufficiently liberal 
terms so ‘that ‘the renter is able ‘to do 
well for himself without takingany un- 
fair advantage. 

Fourth, he thas ‘the terms-of the lease 
drawn up in:adefinite:manner and cov- 
ering all points which may otherwise be 
in dispute. | 

Fifth, he makesone clause of his lease 
include # proviso concerning the use of 
a ecertam number of rainy days (the 
number depending upon the acreage) to 
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be put.in-at needed :building wepair work. 
He ‘thas found out thatanen who-dio not 
own property domot always take an in- 


‘terest iin nailing«on:a loose boaril or re- 


placing a broken ‘hinge. By shaving this 
specified, and by requiring ‘the renter to 
ina ‘track “of ‘the repair work done, use 
is made of time which would otherwise 
be lost, the property is kept up at ithe 
least expense, and a tenant is more 
careful of property that the will be 
called upon to put in order. And .once 
he has taken an interest in keeping it 
in good shape, he is not amxious‘tomove. 











Grip 
WEED Sey 





8f you drive with chainless tires when ‘the roads are slippery or 
pamepne Lint ya on coment gn liable at 
any moment the proba- 


out grinding—hold without binding. 
gain their ground, prevent side.skid 


with 


That's what it amounts to when you use 
Weed Anti-Skid Chains. ‘They have made the 
amtomobile an all the year necessity instead of 
- an occasional passenger ‘Car. 

Heavy, slippery, muddy country roads—<dlmost impass- 
able after gains—are responsible mot only for thousands 
of automobile accidents and aggravating delays, but are 
extremely treacherous to life and property. Why not prepare 
for accidents before they happen—mnot after. 
equip all four tires of your.car with 


Anti-Skid 





the Road 















a — 
Tie 


Ly 





It’s wisdom ‘to 


Chains 


Absolutely Necessary on a Farmer’s Car 


* Leas . Slipping and skidding are entirely due to a loss of traction. Perfect trac- 


Because They 


tion on muddy, slippery, greasy roads is impossible without Weed Chains. 
Wheels equipped with Weed Chains automatically lay their own traction 
surface. Friction is effected without affecting the fires for they grip with- 
Bsr 2 sig oe jike a bull-dog, always 


No other device has ever been invented that takes the place of Weed 
Chains. ‘They are the only traction device which can be absolutely relied 
mpon at all times and wnder every road condition. 


They Do Not injure Tires 


Weed Chains do nof injure ‘tires-even as much as one ae slip or skid because they 
“creep,” that is, continually:shift ‘backwards around ‘the tire and thus.do not come jin:con- 
tact withthe tread at the same place at any twovevolutions of the wheél. They aremaile of the 
best steel electrically welded and 


highly tempered. Sizes to fit alletyles and makes of tires. 


ce homme manag ps ty 


Silty of aggrawating delays. 
your tires‘with Weed Chains. Do it Sediny—-dodlece Ae te Soke. 


Sold For All Tives by Dealers Everywhere 


So stop at your 
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©) Never was there a time when it was so im- 
; portant that you get every ounce of butterfat. 
OA Never before should you save as much time and labor as pos- 
AY sible. With cream and butter commanding top prices you actually 
throw good money away when you waste the smallest particle of butter- 
fat by old-fashioned methods of separating or by using an out of date model separator. 


4" Gall yi it rys tor 
a OW@Y isis DANIta eparato 

& A scientific principle I employ makes possible skim- green and the milk flow is heavy you want a sepa- 

ming clean, right down to the last drop. When your rator like the-Galloway.' Then time counts. A few 

cows are on dry feed this New Sanitary Model will minutes saved in the morning and evening mean just 

skim just as close as when the cows are pasturing. that much more time in the fields. And if something 
- 6 Then, too, in cold weather you are not so particular turns up and you cannot skim when the milking is done 
——= ~~ if your separator doesn’t skim up to rated capacity. 

EAs -_ z 


the milk gets cold, then you should have a Galloway 
i But in the spring and summer when the grass is New Sanitary. I know it is the best skimmer made, 
= sails ‘pREBES = “ 


SS = Sold Direct to You from My Factory Saves You Money! 


And the bi t thing about my wonderful New Sanitary, next to its perfect skimming qualities, is that the 
price is right. Yes, I know there are lots of separators at about the same price as mine and even less. But 
the Galloway is not to be compared with them. A too cheap separator is not 
economy. It’s just as bad to pay too little as too much. My Sanitary is in 
the class of the best machines, but is sold at a fair price because you can 
buy one direct from my immense factories at Waterloo. This plan saves you 
the difference between my price and the price of the high-priced separa- 
tors. I cut out all waste and sell you at the rock bottom factory price. 
You get your new Galloway Sanitary right fresh from my factory floor. 
Thus you buy in the most economical way—the modern way of doing business. 


4 No Ordinary Separator Will Do—0vn a Galloway 


ta Times are too strenuous to depend on just an average separator. 
| Geta Galloway and play safe. Examine a Galloway thoroughly. 
“ Test one for 90 days. Note its strong, sturdy base with just 
enough touching the floor for a perfect brace, yet sanitary. 
its big, roomy, seamless supply tank of pressed steel ; 
Heavy tinware; Sanitary bowl; its self-centering 
neck bearing and simple but effective two-piece 
lower bearing. Then look at the discs which 
- separate from each other for washi 
< Takes only a few of them to skim a lot 
: . milk. Note the cream pail shelf and od : 
; bowl vise combined in one, with hi for lowering. Examine its helical drive ee, 
eg gear; high crank shaft (just 50 revolutions per minute); its high carbon s am, Gallo ey 
Way, 


worm wheel shaft; big, durable worm wheel; oil bath and sanitary drip pan. & a igs a 
Please Galioy,, WM 
a Seng Owa f G. A 
Mail Coupon for My FREE Book! [P-... “eocsc 
Do this at once. Get the big spring edition of my 1918 Catalog. Find out how *. 0. 

much you can save when you buy direct. And not only on Separators, but on “. "ys 

Spreaders, Engines, , and other implements as well. Here is proof: 
Sopenakes't Weald net wont cay bat a Uehewey iene k Vine Cine bee 
WM. GALLOWAY, Pres. 


Wm. Galloway Co. 


407 Galloway Station, WATERLOO, IOWA . & 





GALLOWAY NEW N 
DOWN SPREADER” 


Here are some new that 
f 
make my No. 8 the best of ite | kind and 


lightest in draft - 
steel beater; V raha ented Poller feed; 


e; i Me 
push. boards ae 





oads per 134 to 16H. P.. Portable and Stationary. 
Ments on thane Gall improve- 


pay you. your new sp r. t will Galloway s Engine Improvements 
First—every Galloway engine is a 
real farm engine, designed and built for 
farm work. I make them slow speed 
because that’s the way to get the 


corer needed — bag sabe. , 
parts are perfect , stand-~ 
— and tnterchangeania tae at 





























“Tuning-Up” the Horses for Work | 


MARCH, 1918 


By M._G. Kirkpatrick, Stock Editor 


SOFT horse can not stand hard 

work. Horses which have been 

loafing along on conservation ra- 
tions all winter need to be changed to a 
full ration and put at hard work gradu- 
ally, else much trouble will result. Sore 
shoulders are caused by pushing the 
horses suddenly into spring work. 

By the middle of March the work horse 
should be on light work or regular exer- 
cise. The grain ration should be in- 
creased gradually until by that time it 
amounts to eight or ten pounds daily, 
divided into three feeds. The cheaper 
roughages, such as barley or oat straw, 
will need to be replaced by good dlover, 
alfalfa or mixed hay. When heavy work 
has started, allow one to one and a 
quarter pounds of grain for every 100 
pounds of the horse’s weight. If horses 
are idle for a day after they are on full 
feed, cut the grain in half. If the in- 
crease of grain for spring work is sud- 
den, colic and other derangements will 
occur. 

Mares in foal may be kept at slow, 
steady work to within a few days of the 
time of foaling, if the driver is a careful 
one. Alfalfa or clover hay, a little bran 
or oil-meal, will furnish the extra pro- 
tein which is necessary in their ration. 
Otherwise, they may be fed about the 
same as other work horses. 


Tim’s Horse Talk 


A poor halter may lead to a spoiled colt. 
It is a great mistake to toggle up an 
old harness for a young horse to use. A 
break in one strap has before now led to 
a horse being skittish as long as he lived. 
On farms where much spring work of 
a severe character is required of horses, 
it will be found profitable to divide the 
working day into two periods, beginning 
one very early and ending the other late, 
with a long period of rest between. 
Colts may be used for light work when 
two or three years old. First teach them 
to lead and stand tied. Take a piece of 
rope fifteen feet long, double it and put 
the loop under the colt’s tail. Twist the 
rope several times on the back and tie 
the ends, not too snugly, in front of the 
breast. Make a surcingle of another 


piece of rope and place it just back of 
the withers, as shown. 


Take another 








This rig, besides teaching the colt to 
lead and stand tied, accustoms it to 
regular harness. Use half-inch rope 


piece of rope, pass it through the halter 
ring, tie to the rope in front of the breast, 
and fasten to a post or to the manger. 
Colts ‘must be started gradually, and 
always with well-broken horses. 

The best informed men in the market 
agree that draft horses will never be 
entirely displaced in our large cities, 





and that they have already reached what 
is practically a solid basis for the future. 
They are more efficient and do trucking 
more cheaply on short hauls than auto 
trucks, and for this reason will continue 
to be used. 

Have you a rivetter and some rivets 
of different sizes? It is a handy tool to 
have. May save a trip to town to get 
the harness mended. 


Pig Pointers 

To keep pigs from chilling, put down 
a floor of inch boards flat on the con- 
crete and nail a board crosswise on top 
at either end. This lasts several years 
and no rats get under. 

Boost the porkers along. A hog that 
is a long time on the way takes a lot of 





Hogs will solve the meat shortage quicker than any other kind of stock, 
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milk record is a fake, see what you can 
do yourself. You may be the most sur- 
prised man in town. 

Who can beat this for perseverance ? 
‘*T tried to make butter last Friday. I 
started at 3 p. m. and churned until 
ll p.m. Started again dt 9 a. m. next 
morning and churned until noon. The 
cream tasted like butter, but it would 
not turn into butter as it should.’’ The 
stock editor wrote him right away and 
told him what to do, and he probably 
has butter by now. 

One reason why many farmers have 
quit making butter is that a good, clean, 
wholesome product brings no better 
price at the store than the poorer product 
which is dumped into a tub or barrel in 
the wareroom. A state butter-grading 
service which discriminates between 
good bitter and poor butter would en- 
courage buttermaking on some farms. 

A mottled appearance of butter is due 
to uneven distribution of salt, using too 





because ordinarily two litters can be produced each year. These are Berk- 
shires, easily recognized by their white markings and turned-up noses 


your money with him when he gets to 
the end of his journey. 

There is no better way of feeding young 
pigs than through the mother ; so feed 
the sow for the greatest amount of milk. 


The hog that must lift the gate with 
his hose when he wants a helping of corn 
will never pull down very heavy on the 
scales at market time. 

The Food Administration expects every 
sow to do her duty. 


One of our readers asks: 

‘*Why is it that my neighbor’s sow 
With plenty of land of her own, 
Won’t stay home and root to her 

heart’s content 
And let my alfalfa alone?’’ 
The stock editor thinks it is because 
her owner has no alfalfa. Hogs know a 
good thing when they see it. 


Cow Counsel 


The average milk cow requires nearly 
ten gallons of water a day, and more 
than two-thirds of that must come as 
drink and the balance from water in the 
feed. With such a large consumption of 
water, there’s no need to add more to 
the milk. 

A hungry cow makes a hungry man— 
alot of them, in fact. 

A concrete base for the separator is a 


' good thing, but between it and the base 


of the machine, bolt down a board to 


provide elasticity. 


Before you say any man’s published 


cold or too warm wash water, not enough 
moisture in butter when worked, or 
churning too warm. The temperature of 
cream at churning time may vary be- 
tween 50° and 65°, and the wash water 
between 50° and 55°. 


From the Shepherd’s Note-Book 


Ewes that are suckling lambs need a 
few pounds of roots or silage as a part 
of their ration. Either of these stimu- 
lates the flow of milk. 

Sheep have not much of an appetite 
for hay that has been dragged under 
foot. Take the hint and feed no more 
than will be cleaned up every time. 

The wool from twenty sheep is used 
to make the clothing and other equip- 
ment of one soldier. Six farms out of 
every seven in the United States have 
no sheep. What about your farm? 

Clip away any extra wool that may be 
growing around the ewes’ udders. That 
will help the lambs to find their place 
better. 

**T have sold $850 worth of wool and 
rams and have the same number of sheep 
I had to begin with,’’ said an Illinois 
farmer not long ago. Can you beat it? 

Oecasionally ewes will pass the nor- 
mal period of gestation by several days. 
Sufficient time should be given for the 
ewe to give birth to the lamb before 
assistance is given. A few days before 
lambing the ewe’s flanks will drop notice- 
ably, and immediately before lambing 
the ewe will become restless. 
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Steck Notes and Queries 
What makes the swine so healthy feel 
And never raise a hungry squeal ? 
What is the food that never fails 

To put three curls into their tails ? 
Alfalfa! 


Do you keep cows or do they keep you? 


Any of Our Folks tried sweet clover for 
silage? How did the stock like it ? 


A cow has to eat about 240 pounds of straw 
in order to get enough to sustain her body. 
Would you ask the old cow to make a straw 
baler out of herself ? 


Soda lye has no value as a remedy for or 

reventive against worms infesting hogs, nor 
is it likely to be of value against similar in- 
testinal parasites in other animals. 


Stringy milk is caused by bacteria, and a 

great deal of the trouble would perhaps be 

’ avoided by keeping 

milking pails clean. A 

covered pail, like the 

} one shown, aids in keep- 
ing the milk clean. 


Out in Oregon some 
of the farmers wholive 
near streams are find- 
ing it convenient to 
market their milk by 

using launches. The 
’ milk fromseveral farms 
is collected and taken to 
market at one trip. 


Short cuts to stock knowledge—that’s what 
the Biggle Horse, Cow, Sheep and Swine 
Books are. You have read them piecemeal 
already, if you have read The Farm Journal 
for some time. If you want the information 
for your library, send 50 cents for any one 
book, or $2 for the four. 


To prevent speculating and hoarding, to 
stabilize prices and secure distribution through 
most direct channels, live stock and poultry 
feeds—about fifty in all—are placed under the 
supervision of the United States Food Ad- 
ministration. With the exception of farmers, 
farmers’ cooperative associations and small 
retailers, all who handle these feeds must 
have a license. 


That draft stallions of the right sort are 
just about worth their weight in gold was 












$47,500 worth of horse flesh—Farceur. 
Belgium can turn to the United States 
for good stock after the war, if need be 


shown at the recent Crownover sale in Iowa 
when ©. .G. Good paid the top-notch re of 
$47,500 for the champion Belgian sire, Farceur. 
This is the highest price ever paid for a Bel- 
gian in this country. Six years ago the Clydes- 
le stallion, Baron of Buthiyvie,..b 

$47,500 at auction, and draft horse breeders 
have been talking of it ever since. G. P. 


Pigs that are farrowed while the. weather is 
still cold must be given a warm pen: If the 
sow is gentle, a litter can often be ‘saved at 
farrowing time by covering the sow with a 
blanket as soon as she begins to farrow. This 
will keep in the animal heat thrown off by 
the sow, and the little pigs will work around 


tag 
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NEW DE LAVAL 


CREAM SEPARATOR 


Every Reflection 
Shows Perfection 


IEWED from every angle, the De Laval is distinctly in a 

class by itself. It has a business-like appearance. It looks as 

if it weré well made, and it is. It looks sturdy, and it is. 

There is no make-believe about it anywhere, from the wide-spreading 
substantial base to the solid, seamless, symmetrical supply can. 


It's no wonder that big dairymen and creamerymen who have 
for years made a careful study of dairy methods and machinery refuse 
to consider any other separator but the De Laval. They know that 
from every angle—clean skimming, ease of operation, freedom from 
repairs, durability—there is no other cream separator that can com- 
pare with the De Laval. 


They know that it has a record of 40 years of service behind 
it. They know that it can be depended upon. They know that 
they can’t afford to take chances with any other cream separator— 


And neither can you. 


Order your De Laval now and let it begin saving cream for you right 
away. Remember that a De Laval may be bought for cash or on such 
liberal terms as to save its own cost. See the local De Laval _agent, or 
if you don’t know him, write to the nearest De Laval office as below. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY 


165 Broadway, New York 29 E. Madison Street, Chicago 
| EVERY NEW DE LAVAL IS EQUIPPED WITH A BELL. SPEED-INDICATOR 











Raise Calves Without Milk 
Ryde’s Cream Calf Meal 
ay Saree Sit Chctaae proty ate. 


Svar ateace | DANA’S EAR LABELS - 










il?  gooked 
tas Baves the calves as as Are stamped with any name or address with 
as " bie. numbers. They are simple, practical and a distinct ana 
SF / ea’ te reliable mark. Samples free. its wanted, 


RYDE & CO. cmcaed, ta | CO. H. DANA, 60 Main Street, West Lebanon, N, B. 





me conn oumron | RAISE GUINEA PIGS 


as well as cools for us. We netd thousande a:x3 will bay sll yon mnlog: Bie: 












geist | poke See Soe ee 


Champion Milk Cooler Co., Dept. A, Cortiand, MN. Y. “PISTRISUTING CO.. 3117 Grand Avenue, City, Me. 
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4 
“A Big Saving in Time” 
By L. E. Johnson 


Self-fed pigs gain faster than hand-fed 
ones—hence they reach a marketable 
age much sooner, with less care 


hd OU can’t give porkers access to 

two-dollar corn at all times and 

still make a profit on them,’ 
says the man who has never tried a 
self-feeder. Such a statement at first 
seems quite logical, but it does not 
prove to be the case in practise, as the 
following will show : 

Last July, John Evvard, of Iowa, 
began an experiment with four lots of 
pigs that were equal in weight (fifty-five 
pounds). All had access to salt and 

asture, but their corn rations differed. 

he first lot received corn at the rate 
of two per cent of their live weight 
daily. The second lot received a three 
per cent ration, and the third received 
all the corn they would eat twice daily. 
The fourth lot had access to a self- 
feeder of corn and one of tankage at 
all times. The amount of tankage eaten 
by the fourth lot was noted and an equal 
amount fed to each of the other lots. 
Therefore, the amount of corn received 
was the only difference in the feeding 
of the different lots. 

When the weights were compared at 
the end of 130 days, it was found that 
the pigs in the first lot had gained .5 of a 
pound aday,in the second lot .9 of apound 
a day, in the third 1.2 pounds a day and 
in the fourth 1.4 pounds per day. The 
pigs in the different lots weighed 123, 
179, 208 and 282 pounds Reg ise thr yf? 

It can be seen that the self-fed p 
put on the most gain, and sina 
pounds is a good marketable weight 
they were the only hogs ready to be 
sold. None was sold however; all four 
lots were carried on to 300 pounds. The 
first lot reached that weight in 230 
days; the second, in 207 days; the third, 
in 191 and the self-fed pigs in 175 days 

There was a difference of sixty- our 
days in the length of feeding periods of 
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The pig on the right was hand-fed 
all the corn it would eat twice a 
day: the fat porker on the left was 
given corn in a self-feeder 


the first and last lots,—a big saving in 
time. Not only is the length of feeding 

eriod shortened with the self-feeder, 
but also there is less work in handling 
the feed and the work may be arranged 
more conveniently. The corn can be 
shelled and put into the self-feeder when 
it is too wet to plow corn or make hay. 


**Take Care of the Harness”’ 


‘* My harness bills are about the big- 
gest expense in the horse accounts, 
said a young man as he went over bis 
account - book with the county agent. 
‘* How can I cut those bills down? 

‘*Take care of the harness; your ex- 
penses for clothes would be "higher if 
your wife didn’ t take care of your clothes 
every week,’’ was the reply. ‘‘ Harness 
should be oiled once a year, preferably 
in the spring. Take the harness apart 
and soak it for fifteen or twenty minutes 
in a wash-tub of warm water containing 
a handful of washing-soda. Scrub the 
leather with a brush. When it is near 4 
dry, give it two coats of harness-oil. If 
harness-oil is not available, use neat’s- 
foot-oil. Add a few spoonfuls of kero- 
sene to a quart of warm oil.”’ 





T 
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Try This Dairy Sum: 


One cow + one hired man + one fixed-feed separator. Result: 
Loss of about ro Ibs. of butter per year. 


Same cow + same hired man + SHARPLES SUCTION-FEED 
SEPARATOR. Result: All the cream saved; no butter lost— 
because the Sharples skims clean at any speed. 


Multiply this by your number of cows and you will at 


‘once see the extra worth of 


SHARPLES 


SUCTION-FEED 
REAM SEPARATOR 


No other separator has the suction-feed ponee- 
Write for catalog. Address Dept. J 


The Sharples Separator Co., West Chester, Pa. 


Sharples Milkers—used on half a million cows daily 
San Francisco 


*SRRRRERESERE REE REEREAREEREBReeaee alt ciceiaesenpceiiintamesaiantneninsdiiiiciaiecnibiiniamn tas 


Branches: Chicago 









Raise Chester Whites \ 


Like This 
the original big producers 








Pers HOLSTEINS 
Yield Most Milk and Most 
Butterfat at the Lowest 


t You can make more money with this profit- 
s able breed. Repeated tests have proven that 
Purebred Holsteins yield 


THE GREATEST NET PROFITS. 
Thousands of others are makin, money despite high feed 
costs with the ‘‘Big Black-and- Whites. * Why don’t you? 
Write for free information. 


No obligation—we have nothing we 
want to sell you. 
The Holstein-Friesian Association 
ee of America, Box 311, Brattleboro, Vt. 


BE PATRIOTIC! 


HE CHILDREN should be 

taught the economic value 

of the birds. Tell your 
district school-teacher about 
The Liberty Bell Bird Clu 
and present her with a set 
Liberty Bell Bird Club Pic- 
tures. These pictures are in 
exact colors of the birds, and 
each picture is on a stiff card 
7 x 9 inches. Nothing finer. 
25 pictures sent ‘postpaid for 
50 cents. 

THE LIBERTY BELL BIRD CLUB 
The Farm Journal, Philadelphia, Pa. 


OLLINS’ etn RED 


























Toronto 

























het en £4 elu ottbla eaten. 
or prepaid by parcel post. 
THE MEWTON REMEDY COMPaRY, Tolede, Ohic 


























Farmers are mak- 


extra percow year- f 















and moistens butter ready to 
PB a artes ree a 


MINNETONNA CHURN 4 GN 


for 30 days’ free trial, We want to show you ft is 
more than a churn—there is 
nothing like itin existence. 
Compare the butfer it makes 
with thefinest on the market, 
Then if you are not con- 
vinced that the Minnetonna 
is all that we ong ship it back to 
Write today for 
talog. 












131-B No. Wells St, 










arge 
ves or money refu 
.60 and te 10 per can at 4 
Booklet free 





100,000—10 varieties best Lieod 
stock. . Pekin >ux. * 
catalog free. Standard Poultry Co., R. 2, Nappanee, Ind. 





Write for prices and circulars. 


0. I (, 9nd Chester White Bears. Bred gilts. Young 


Prolific Jarge kind. 


stock » specialty. No kin. 
F. +» Selota, Mlinois. 
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‘All the Silage They Would Eat ” 
By Lew Reed 


sé HANGE your feeding methods,”’ 
said the live-stock commission 
man. ‘‘Of course, eorn is high, 

and ‘corned’ beef expensive for that rea- 

son. Feed the steers something else. ’’ 

Several stock feeders started this con- 
versation in the office of a live-stock 
commission man in Chicago. Each man 
had marketed a load of steers. Two of 
them said they had used corn and timo- 
thy hay in the feed lot,—‘‘all the corn 
they would eat. Those steers were fat, 
too.’’ But they declared there was 
no profit on the feeding—save the ma- 
nure back home in the lot—and yet the 
steers had sold near the top. 

‘* Serves you right,’’ was the commis- 
sion man’s retort. Plainly the stockmen 
were to have no sympathy. ‘‘ Any man 
that makes beef out of corn and timo- 
thy hay ought to lose money because of 
the blunder. Sit down here five minutes 
and let me tell you how profitable beef 
is being made these days.’’ And they 
listene —every one of them. 

** As soon as you feeders quit. shovel- 
ing the troughs full of corn and crowd- 










“ Steers fed on silage, corn stover and 
cottonseed-meal sold for $18.89 more 
profit per steer than the ones fed corn ” 


ing the racks ful) of timothy hay, and | 
begin to use silage and alfalfa, clover | 


ust that soon you will 
ve the price of corn 


or sweet clover, 
uit worrying a 
or steers.”” 

‘‘ But,’’ interrupted one of the corn- 
and-timothy advocates, ‘“what kind of 
beef would a silage-fed steer make, I’d 
like to know?’ ‘‘Good beef that sells 
high,”’ came the quick reply. ‘‘ We’ve 
been selling the silage-fed steers from 
dii. _. ent experiment stations for several 
years, and they always sell well. Last 
year the bunch from Iowa topped the 
market. The Indiana lot sold only fifty- 
five cents below the top last spring. 
Pennsylvania steers fed on silage, corn 
stover and cottonseed-meal sold on 
the Pittsburgh market a year ago for 
$18.89 more profit per steer than the 
ones: fed corn in ition to a limited 
silage ration during the latter part of 
their feeding period. Some of the steers 
had no grain at all, and they sold within 
five cents of the grained steers.”” 

The commission man paused. There 
was no question from the feeders for 
almost a minute. Then, “‘ What takes 
the place of timothy hay ? ’’ came rather 
slowly. 

** Alfalfa, clover, sweet clover or any 
leguminous hay. Timothy-fed steers are 
irregular in their appetites and make 
poorer use of corn than those given an 
other hays. Some cottonseed or lins 
oil meal will have to be added, of course, 
in amy case. 

‘* Just what did they feed that bunch 
from lowa—the ones that topped the 
market?”’ The yp had pulled a 
pee of paper stub pencil from 

is ga and the others followed his 


= 
| the silage they would eat from 
the time they went into the feed lot, 
alfalfa hay, a limited amount of shelled 
corn—say half of a full feed—and a 
couple pounds of linseed-oil meal. The 
silage and alfalfa combination works 
about t, and the man who eats the 
beefsteak can’t tell the difference.”’ 
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The Stewart ef:. 
Clipping Machine 


4 the only machine that clips horses, cows 

mules without any whatever. 

Has - “file hard” cut steel gears, en- 

safe from dust and dirt and running 

in oil. Has6 feet = new-style, light, easy- 

running flexible sh aft and the the Stewart 

single tension clippin head, highest 
grade. easier and faster than an 

other machine and lasts longer. Price 








clipping and shearing machines 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 
Dept. N, 12th and Central Avenue 





Complete catalog Renta would» largest and most complete line of 


The Stewart i 
Shearing Machine 


gets 154 more from every sheep of longer, 
better wool. Saves second cuts and does not 
scarthe sheep. It’s the most perfect hand 
operated shearing machine ever devised. | 
Has 2 ball bearing shearing head. of the lat- 
est improved Stewart pattern. Comes com- 
plete, including 4 combs and 4 cutters of 
the celebrated Stewart quality. Price $12.75. 





FREE on request. Send for it today. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











His time will be equal to three men’s time when 








Boy’s Milking By Hand! 






he uses the new 



















Less Profit 


¢ Some Territory Still Open for Live Agents. 


: dairy im 
yt The MAN 










poem on the cor- 
rect principle proved by 10 years’ 
success. 

Write for Our New Catalog 















HINMAN MILKING MACHINE co. 
66-76 Elizabeth St., Oneida, N.Y. 











































Sold by dealers 
for eS years -25¢ 










tests made by leading A 





Farm 
cultural Colleges, prove that the “TOWA™ 

ream Separator skims closest. The 
“TOWA” is the only separator with 
famous, patented 








World’s closest 

free book “FACTS 

testa and sliows how the TOW 
: cream 






















human 
Cleveland, Ohio, _ “any special information 






























“Forty Years To Learn” 


This interesting experience may convince some of 
the doubters that dairying with good cows is more 
profitable than with scrubs 





66 [TT took me more than forty years 
to learn that better breeding and 
better feeding, and kindness and 

close attention to detail in dairying, are 

where the pay comes in. I am now sixty- 
five years old. Had I realized years ago 

what I do now along the above lines, I 

would have had a fine herd ere this.’’ 

That is the story told by R. D. San- 
ford, an Oregon dairyman. The lesson 
which he was so long in learning he 
seems to have learned well, as shown by 
the performance of one of his Jerseys 
last year. Here is what his cow did : 

‘*When she was five years old she 

gave 11,372 pounds of milk and 707.2 

pounds of butter, without my havin 

any thought of making a record yield 
with her. She had nothing but pasture 
for about six and one-half months, and 
during the balance of the year had 
access to what winter pasture grows 
here, and all the ordinary mixed hay she 
would consume. During the winter, for 
three and one-half months, she was 
fed daily eight quarts of bran and forty 
pounds of mangel beets. The feed at 
market price was worth $70, exclusive 
of pasture, which was worth $18 a year. 

I sold her butter regularly to families in 

my town for thirty-seven and a half 

cents a pound throughout the year, or 
$265.15. Her skim-milk at twenty-five 
cents a hundred pounds brought me $27. 

Before I knew how much she was 
going to make during that year, I sold 








this cow earns more than a dollar a 
day and is raising. a large family 


her bull calf for $75 when it was four 
months old. By adding the three items 
together, this cow earned me $367.15 
gross in one year.’’ 


Uncle Sam, Milkman— Maybe 


Practically 100 per cent is added to 
the cost of milk delivered in cities be- 
cause sO many dealers travel over the 
same route. In some cases as many as 
ten hep go to the same apartment 
house. In Rochester, N. Y., fifty-seven 
wagons delivered milk to 363 homes, 
traveling in all thirty miles. One wagon 
and driver could have delivered the milk 
by traveling two miles. 

Such conditions can be remedied in 
two ways. The city might buy the milk 
and distribute it, or establish stations 
where people can go and get their milk, 
for many would be glad to carry it home 
if it would reduce the cost. 

The second plan is to have the Govern- 
ment distribute the milk much the same 
as it is doing with mail. Drivers could 
gather the milk direct from the farms, 
or from milk ‘‘ post-offices’’ in the 
country and deliver it to the users and 
to stations in the city. 

It will not be surprising if the milk 
commissions recommend government 
distribution in large cities. Conditions 
are just about as ripe as they need be 
for the Government to handle this 
problem. People would not tolerate 
such haphazard methods with mail, and 
. why should they with milk ? 
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Your Cream 
Separator 


o S \ on This Easy Self-Eerning Plan 

SX SS \\ You won't feel the cost at all. The ma- 

\ OQ chine itself will save its own cost and 

RA \\\ MSNY more before you pay. We ship any size sep- 
SRN Naa a gabon gay erect stom our factory 

S ole year to 

NY low ats of. only 4 ot up. Read what 
\\\\ Alfred Geatches, No. Jackson,O., says: 
Weare getti morethantwice the cream 


WA UHA WS 
(Oo A tg 
oo WS aran cod Now Batterfy separa Newt * 


NEW BUTTERFLY 


ream Separators have these exclusive high 
frictionless pivot ball bearings bathed in oil, | ing be 
an cay cao ee er 
pated, Gourantocd higtont obiineing oficieney and darabiiity. Weeive,” 
30 Da rantee 


We ship 
30 days 


WS 


N 
XS 


monthly pay- 
separator Baves 

just ship the machine 
what you paid. You 








MORE WORK ‘0: 
YOUR HORSES 


Heavy spring work takes the surplus flesh from 
the horse. His collar no longer fits. His neck 
and shoulders chafe and gall. He 

can't do his full share of work and you 

lose money. Prevent these evils by 

using TAPATCO Pads. : 


A NEW AND BETTER 
HOOK ATTACHMENT 
Censisting of wire staple, reinforced 
with felt washer (note where arrows 

point). This gives the hook a better 
hold and prevents pulling off. The 
weakest point is made strong and 
life of pad greatly lengthened. ] 
Found Only on Pads Made by Us. 
Look For The Felt Washer. 
SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


The American Pad & Textile Company 
GREENFIELD, OHIO 
Canadian Branch: Chatham, Ontario. 


Pat. inU. $.Bec. 1, 1914. 
Pat. in Can. Apr.6, 1915. 








FARM WAGONS 


High or low wheels—steel or wood — wide/f/ ds 
or narrow tires. Steel or wood wheels to fit any} 

running gear. Wagon parts of all kinds. Write 
today for free catalog illustrated in colors. 














IWAN 


POST & 
WEL! 


AUGER 









H id post if dealer will not sell 
you), ditching spades, tile drain cleaners, 
chimney tops, etc. Order now the genuine. 


IWAN BROS. 


‘ Dept. H, South Bend, Ind. 


FULLY 
GUARANTEED 


CREAM 






' 
| 








j 
Bugg 


- SEPARATOR 












BES Buittom) | eR eee 

pre-war $17.95. Closely sk cold 

materials—and sold at pre-war prices ml, Makes heavy or light cream. 

—latest styles and lowest prices that illustrates larger. ay 
equally good buggies ever sold for. This chines. See our easy plan of 

ante ible bemrektin Monthly Payments 

ELKHART CARRIAGE & HARNESS MFG. CO. dleaned, "Whether dairy to largo 

751 Beardsley Avenue, Elkhart, indiana oF fmall, write for free catalog 

That Protect and Pa Western ord 

PATENTS oT Ea Ww ra point. on 
BOOKS AND ADVICE AMERICAN SEPARATOR 

Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Washington, D.C. | 308 3065, Bainbridge, N. ¥. 
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ee “Good to the Last Drop” 


ALVES relish and thrive upon 
Biatchford's Calf Meal, the milk sub- 
increase in size and weight 
3 and vigorous, no indiges- 

Scouring. 


Blatchford’s 
Calf Meal 


should be used to push the eC wen omeein dat. 
This important move is more essential now ever. 


Write for Book] the Largest 
Smallest Cost If you raise any calves write for 


the bookiet. without cost. 
Gall Wiesl Compery, Dept. 1, Waukegen, Wi. 




















25 Years of 


24 Littell Ave. ¥ 
. 5, 1911. 
Gentlemen : 1 have used 
your Spavin Trestment 
for twenty-five yours 
with canebent results. 
T. &. Nolen. 


ingbone, 


ape tae ig 


DR. B. 2. KENDALL CO., ENOSBURG FALLS,.VF. 
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Four Cents a Pound Profit: 


By N. S. Andrews 
The quicker pigs weigh 225 pounds, the 
sooner they can be sold. Six months is 
enough time to reach that weight 
GROW pigs here on Puget Sound that 
dress pounds when six months 
old. Here is how I do it: 

They have a good mother that is well 
cared for; clover pasture in summer 
and carrots in winter; warm skim-milk 
from the separator nights and mornings, 
to which is added wheat middlings. At 
noon and 4 P m, they get water and 
middiings. The last month, I add one 
handful of soaked cracked corn at each 
feed, for each pig. They never taste 
sour swill; everything is fresh and 
sweet when fed. They ve clean, fresh 
water all the time, and clean, well-ven- 
tilated shelter. With proper care a sow 
will bring two litters of eight or ten pigs 


“ Atnoon and 4 p. m., water and mid- 
dlings ; they never taste sour swill” 
each year. The last lot I di 
netted nearly four cents a pound. 

i ts I included cost of breed- 
ing and of keeping the sows from the 
time of breeding until pigs are weaned 
at eight weeks old. 


Raising Lambs by Hand 
By Elora Blaetiner 


When raising lambs by hand the on 
caution is: Do not feed too much. k 
baby lamb should receive only a few 
spoonfuls of fresh cow’s milk. When 
a couple of days old give one-fourth 
a should gradually increase to 
on f pint when the lambs commence 


ey may have a pint of milk. 

So much for quantity ; now for feed- 
ing times. The first three weeks, feed 
reguiarly every three hours during the 

; eae feed every four re 

n gin to eat grass, 
morning, noon and night, and finally 
drop the noon feeding. 
-. J always use bottle and nippie to feed 
with until the lambs learn to drink. 
Where one has a large number, feedi 
from apan is more tedious, as each 
must have @ separate pan, and milk 
must be meas for some drink faster 

Foodis sgn much will produce 
Lessen the quantity of milk and give a 


| to eat grass. When two months old 


2 eee nie Oe oe aie ae 
or. r extract, 


give browned flour gruel; ~ ‘To liven 


weak, chilled jambs give a little milk, and | 


keep them in a warm room. If lambs 
_ droopy and walk stiffly, give castor- 


I have had lambs brought me which 


wére wet and chilled, and paaoey 
mile wn 


dead. I pour a spoonful of 


ee neces ont lng tems en she aves, 
6. pee a few hours they get up | 
and walk. ‘ 


I feed- the jambs for about 


thret 
months ; skim-milk the jast two months. > 


A March Morning 

















Now and Then 


Sprinkle or spray your 
chicken houses, hog pens and 
yards with Dr. Hess Dip and 
Disinfectant. You can’t do 
anything better to keep up 
health conditions. It destroys 
disease germs—purifies the 
air—gives poultry and animals 
a chance to grow better and 
do better. Use it freely for 
disinfecting about the house. 
Sold by dealers everywhere. 
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How To Keep Stock Healthy 


Many minor ailments of stock can be pre- 
vented by a little care 


HEN a cow gives bloody milk; 

geta separate sample of milk 

from each quarter of the udder 
to determine if the blood comes from 
one or all, 

If it comes from all quarters, general 
congestion of the udder has caused rup- 
ture_of minute blood vessels in the 
glandular tissue. This is not uncommon 
just after calving and soon subsides. 

hen it occurs in the udder of a cow 
that has been milking for several months, 
an injury or an attack of garget is the 
cause. 

Bleeding often comes from growths 
in a teat or teats which are irritated by 
the act of milking. Such growths some- 
times can be removed by operation. If 
that can not be done the secretion of 
milk should be dried off in the affected 
quarter. This also is the best course in 
a case of chronic garget. 


Kindness and gentleness always accomplish 
more than the application of a milking stool 
or a number twelve shoe to the back or belly 
of a nervous or fractious cow that holds up 
her milk. A gentle, expert, scientific milker 
may possibly bring back the normal function, 
but it is certain that brutality will have the 
opposite effect. 


Have the hames buckled wide at the top. 
If they are buckled too tight they will pinch 
the neck and encourage an open sore. If 
necessary, use shorter hames so that they 
will not need to be tightened at the top to fit 
the collar. It is a good plan to clip the mane 
from under the collar during the working 
season. 


The habit which calves have of sucking 
each other’s ears or udders is a bad one and 
should be stopped as quickly as possible. The 
sucking of the udder stimulates an unnatural 
secretion of milk; when that starts and 
sucking then is prevented, sub-acute and usu- 
ally unnoticed garget results. Where that 
has happened the udder will be almost cer- 
tain to go wrong when the heifer has her first 
calf, and we regard this as one of the very 
common, but least understood, causes of mam- 
mitis (garget). A. 8,.A. 


To prepare lime-sulphur animal dips, take 
eight pounds’of high- e commercial quick- 
lime, eighteen pounds fine sulphur (either 
flowers or flour), with somewhat more than 
ten gallons water. Boil to a volume of ten 

lions at the finish. The time of actual 

iling should be one hour. If commercial 
hydrated (not air-slaked) lime is used the 
amount should be increased nearly one-third. 
Hand ve of the finished solution should be di- 
luted with nine or.ten parts of water for sheep, 
and seven or eight parts of water for cattle. 


Poor appetite, loss of flesh and general 
weakness indicate the presence of worms in 
sheep. Lambs 
are most se- 
riously affect- 
ed. Ridding 
the sheep of 
worms in the 
spring will re- 
sult in fewer 
losses in the 
lamb crop. 
Give each 
WHEN FATHER ASKED IF LittLe | yearling two 

SON fluid ounces 

WOULD LIKE TO RIDE OLD BILLY, of a solution 
THIS 18 JUST THE WAY THAT} made by dis- 

















(blue vitriol) ‘in two quarts of water. A 
two-year-old sheep needs three fluid ounces. 
A long-necked bottle or a rubber tube and 
funnel may be used to give the dose. Most 
effective results follow when the sheep are 
fasted for a day both before and after t- 
ment. Water should not be given fora few | 
hours preceding and following the dosing. -- 





(‘Keep well” are words of more 











to 
condition. Inquiries 
mail to Our Folks who 


ee 


be answered popip te. 
are not accessible to a local 
Address, “Ailments and 


‘ + , 


—  — 
Nerscmeell 
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Buy Your Tractor Now 
| tractor is a real help to American 
farmers now. It is fast taking over all 


- the heavy farm power work. 


Kerosene is the best, as it certainly is the cheapest 
tractor fuel, Therefore all our tractors, International, Mogul 
and Titan, are designed, built, and guaranteed to operate 
successfully on this cheap, plentiful fuel. 

We pay particular attention to these three essential 
features: That our tractors shall operate on the cheapest 
fuel farmers can buy; that they shall be so simple that any 
farmer can learn to handle them; and that they shall do 
—_ ee work in the field and at the belt to more than 
pay for themselves. 

On this basis we solicit your orders for Mogul 10-20, 
Titan 10-20 and International 15-30 kerosene tractors. 

It will be difficult for us to furnish your tractor as soon as 
you want it. The demand is hard to keep up with and ship- 
ping facilities are very much handicapped. Send for our 
catalogues now, make your decision, on send in your order 


as soon as you can, Invest in an International Harvester 
guaranteed kerosene tractor in time for the spring plowing. 


International Harvester Company of America 


CHICAGO : US A 
Champion Deering 








HORSE os 
sane iene wines solving an: 
= + ounce of cop- | 
per sulphate 


“get ti will be freely given 
get well,""- gecko ts | 
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WHERE THE POETS LIVE 
GET ALL the PROFITS: Began > 
e By John D. Wells 
Fifty times, or more, a day 
}from this YEARS CROPS] 23222. 
3 Out t’ play, perhaps, or fetch 


Kindlin’ wood or mebbe ketch 
}GVERY farmer knows that it is the best of good Surah cma? shane hain 
business, as well as his patriotic duty, to grow 
better crops, bigger crops this year. / 


Somethin’ in their eyes, or got 
Stung by wassups, like as not, 

But is it any less good business, or less patriotic, to save 
ali of the crops you grow? 


Fingers pinched, or gipsies nigh— 
There is just one wa Se - et all the profits from your farm 































seit 


Anything that makes ’em cry 
Sends ’em to the house from play— 





this year—to make yourself pendent of uncertain shipping . First oddrotted thing th 
service—and that is to provide proper storage and housin an : e ae eotieer t ae 
your products. NOW, therefore, is the time for you to build : ; 
whatever you may need in farm structures, using 4 ‘* Mother ’’ this an” “ mother ’’ that 


’Til she don’t know where she’s at 4 4 


Be ’Twixt her pans an’ kittles and 
South @ria Pigs & = Young ’uns all around her ! “ Land,”’ 
ae She-says-she, “let up on maw! 
Why not go an’ ask your paw 














“The Wood of Service” = Jest for change?” an’ then, blame-don, . | 
Southern Pine is strong, core wets ectly suited o Tells "em how they'r © wearin’ oa . 3 
to every ment in farm buildin had at local Feelin’s, nerves, an’ ears an’ sich, : @ 
lumber y everywhere east of the Sr ocky | Mauptninn. It costs ‘*Motherin’’’ every whip-an’-stitch ! 
less than any other high-grade material on he market today. Talks ’em quiet, purty nigh, 
Your lumber dealer has, or can readily get, Southern Pine Association *Til she’s interrupted by 
helps dealing with every type of farm structure. ** M-o-t-h-e-r !’’ 


ee are valuable, yet they are FREE to you. : : 
Get them Now! Yit, for all her takin’ on 

’Bout their pesterin’, blame-don, 
When they went with Uncle Joe 
Up t’ see the circus show— 
First an’ only day she jest 
Railly had a chance t’ rest !— 
What’d she do? She set an’ set, 
Handkerchuf jist wringin’ wet; 
‘* Give that quarter section there,’” 
: : She declared, “throw in the mare, 
f : ; Ye 7 Heifers, too—an’ grain—an’ hay— 
. a Jist t’ hear one young ’un say: 

2 e *M-o-t-h-e-r.’”’ 











i = Wwe < Virginia 4 
j Sst ’ 3 [The following beautiful lines seem to have been - © 
‘a een ; especially written for the children of the Old 
r } SSS Dominion who may be living elsewhere in the 
Union. They will also be appreciated by the 
nearly 75,000 Farm Journal readers in “ Ole Vir- 
ginia,’’ sometimes called the “Mother of Presi 
we dents.’’] 
i Virginia, when I think of thee, 

Thy mountains rise in majesty ; 

I see thy silver streams, 

{ Thy greening pastures white with sheep 
N j The golden fields the reapers reap, 
R17 ~ Come back to me in dreams. 















































The laurel in the winsome spring, 

And pale arbutus clusters cling, 
Among thy wooded ways. 

I hear the wild birds’ music ring, 

And drink from out the sparkling spring 
Back there in childhood days. 


The crimson sunset in the lane 

Its magic color shows again; 
I hear the whippoorwill, 

I see thy quiet country ways, 

All pink and sweet in wild-rose days, 
And laughing daffodil. 


Thy gold and crimson orchards bend 

With fruited boughs the autumn’s send, 
And peace is over all. 

The muscadine is purple, too, 

Where little winds have come to woo 
The laughing waterfall. 


But best of all the hearts of gold, 
The hands. of friends to reach and hold 
Tne loyal ones. and true. > 
Virginia, we are East and West 
Scattered, but all our love confest 


All Over The Farm sric‘us about it. |. 1s turning still to you. 
“W. Lomax. Childress 
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More Experienced 
By Walter G. Doty 


** A few years since,’’ said he, ‘‘I knew 
Just how all children should ‘be reared, 
It was as plain as two and two, 
When people called it hard I sneered. 
Ee But now the subject makes me groan, 
; Tis all a mammoth mystery, 
- 4 I’ve now three children of my own, 
And—well, I guess they’re raising me.’’ 





4 a : rT; DS ” 
By Lydia M. D. O'Neil 


In the office up there at the top of the 
stair, 
There’s aman with your life in his hands. 
The despatcher is he, and with me you'll 
agree, 
He’s a hero, wherever he stands. 
For ’tis he sends the trains over moun- 
tains and plains, 
Through the intricate maze of the yards; 
And should he but make e’en the slightest 
mistake, 
Death might lurk in the turn of the 
cards. 


The speed of the wheel and strength of 
the steel, 
And the nerve of the engineers ;— 
3 The “where ’’ and the “‘ which "’ of each 
4 siding and switch, 
. 3 That upon his division appears ;— 
; a The percentage of grade, length of stops 
3 to. be made, 
And each signal that orders ‘‘Go slow!” — 
Every village and town, every dale, every 
down, — 
All these the despatcher must know. 


The moments and miles the despatcher 
_ beguiles 
Till he fits them right into his chart ; 
The public says, ‘‘Speed!’’ The despatcher 
must heed, 
Yet keep a safe ditenice apart 
All the dozens of trains that bother his 
brains 
As they crowd him for time and for 
3 space, 
= When red-balls and mails pane over the 
rails 
In a hurrying, harrying race. 





As you speed o’er the main in your limited 
train, 
Gaze out, some night, into the dark ; 
On a siding there waits a long, winding 
freight, 
And the gleam of her headlight you 
mark. 
Then think of the man whose orderly plan 
Placed that freight-train right there 
where she stands, 
And breathe a brief prayer for the fellow 
up there, 
Who carries your life in his hands. 
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Get Bohon's 
1918 Big Free 


Buggy Book P&H 


Sensational! 
Low Price 


Wartime 
Price Smasher 


Y new book set a new record in thebuggy business, War and 
ke i prices for raw materials can’t stop Bohons making low 


cestoyou. Weare ready to su Big produc- 


ou. 
Mom, aeiepeaie wouane puond, Si mae i town living paves low Saponses 2 onbave helped me to 
prices, a clean honest ted oo ray el ey hn bg ee Three generations of buggy builders back of me. me. Lknow bow. 


Here’s the Reason !° Bickoty er meheietd in ee distictof America, amin atown where tatce aro low and help 













Filey sao bedene ane: sggand | Ream ihe crrage bones countzy wayebot we do smash prices. 
BOHON’S crass BUGGIES 
NLIMITED GUARANTEE 
Days’ Road Test FREE 


Wg 


le 


; too—60 days’ Free Trial. on 
ee en ere cen iotnee, tev'the i ithe bese 
iv" 
everything Ihave said. It } base my my guare 
Ry deny A 


~~ Write | Me Today! 


fer nt yer Ed, book. ee 





0. T. BOHON, cae 
TheD.T.Bohon Com 


MILL $36Q2°% 
arm Lite GIVE FORD AUTO 


FIRST GRAND PRIZE 


; tn the picture are hidden a number of faces. How many can you find? 
my Some are looking right at you, others show only the side of the face 
you'll find them upside down and every way. Mark each face you find 
fe. with a pencil, clip eet ry send to us with name and address NOW. 
. We will give away a $360.00, 1918 Model, Ford Touring Car as First 
Grai., Prize and Thousands of Dollars in Cash Rewards, Prizes and 
y CS remiums. Each worker will be rewarded. Solve the puzzle. 
}} tf youn find as many as FIVE aha wf sry gee — 
toward the uto and other 
, he 1 ,000 Free Votes Grand Prizes. ba fecenbgpert oe Fs 
oneal $40 Bicycles, These will be given free and extra, rdless of 
aN who gets the Auto. Someone will get ¢ Ford Aus WHY NOT YOU? 


SPENCER, IND. 
































































apr ED N NEW IDEAS | 








Liat of Inven- Film Pack for 8 
Se etiaa oe oe ae CoE ees 








a ag Fg 750 Minth, Washington, D. D.C. 





HERE is always something to see 
if you keep your eyes open. This is 
the knitting era. I’ve seen women 

knit in trains, trolleys, autos, carriages, 
theaters, hotels, churches, steamboats, 
canoes, rowboats, sailboats, ferryboats, 
motorboats, cafes, rolling chairs, other 
folks’ rooms, and.even in their own 
homes. I’ve watched them using the 
needles while strolling on the boardwalk 
at Atlantic City, walking on our busy 
city streets and calmly wandering along 
country roads. 

Recently, I saw a man and woman on 
horseback coming toward me. The 
horses were walking, and as they passed 
I had the shock of my young life,—the 
woman was knitting! Knitting, mind 
you! A knitting bag was over her arm, 
needles glittered in the sunshine and the 
reins dangled over the horse’s neck. 

Here’s to the knitters! May they 
never drop a stitch. 


Another ‘‘Gyp’”’ 
Remember the ‘‘gyp’’ I told you 
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about? Here is another story sent in 
by one of my country cousins: i 
‘“gyp’” resided in the northwestern see- 
tion of the city where he plied his trade. 
It happ: t a newcomer purchased 
a driving horse from the ‘‘gyp.’’ That 
same evening the horse enly became 
ill and in a few minutes he died. 

The buyer was excited and flustered 
and, as he lived within a short distance of 
the Le he determined to go to that 
individual and inquire why the horse that 
was purchased as a sound animal a few 
short hours before should suddenly die. 
He went to the “‘gyp’s’’ house and 
rapped loudly on the door. Continued 
pounding brought the ‘‘gyp’’ to the 
upper window. 

**‘Say,’’ yelled the excited gentleman 
below, ‘‘that horse you sold me today 
died. What are you going to do about it ?” 

The “‘gyp”’ grinned and said uncere- 
moniously, ‘‘He died, eh? Well, he 
never did that for me.’’ And he banged 
down the window. 


Safety First 
It hurts me to say it, but I haven’t an 


auto, Of course when all my country 
cousins say how interesting the City 





Cousin is, it may help things along. 
However, lots of my cousins have autos 
and I want to pass along the words 
of warning and wisdom I heard in a 
four-minute address on ‘‘Safety First’’ 
at our national! capital. 

The man who spoke was a police cap- 
tain who knew his business. He told of 
the appalling loss of life through auto 
accidents and how the majority of them 
could be prevented by ——, one’s 
head and remembering ‘‘Safety First.’’ 
Said he : **Don't try to beat a train or a 
trolley at a crossing. Don’t attempt to 
drive acar carry on an intimate eye — 
to eye conversation with some one on 
the rear seat. Den’t try to make a 
thirty-mile car do forty-five. Don’t 
take any chance at road crossings. 
Learn what your horn is for. Don’t try 
to pass eve ing on the road. Don’t 
forget that folks that walk have a right 
to live; and finally, morning, noon and 
night, ‘Safety First.’”’ 

Read, mark and inwardly digest all of 
the above. We need you on our sub- 
scription list. 














Mankind loves to crown a Genius. 


The artists 
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whose portraits appear here have won the ap- 
plause and affection of the public for the beauty, 
the comfort, the entertainment, and the uplift of 
their matchless art, as expressed upon the stage 
and to that far vaster, world-wide audience who 
knows them by their Victor Records. As long as 
there are ears to hear, their Victor Records will 
preserve theirliving, breathing emotions, their in- 
fectious laughter,the exquisite, tremulous notes of 


their inspired instruments. Their art cannot die. 
Write to us for the Victor Record catalog—the most complete catalog of 
music in all the world—and we will also send you the name and address of 
the nearest Victor dealer. He will gladly play for you any Victor Records 
by the world’s greatest artists, and demonstrate the various styles of the 
ictor and Victrola—$10 to $400. Ask to hear the Saenger Voice Culture 


Records, . 
Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 
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/The Country Boy and Girl | 


A Department for Our Young Folks 





Oldest Living Tree in the World 


HE inhabitants of the little village of Santa Maria del Tula in Mexico 
guard an enormous tree as though it were sacred, as indeed it is to these 
people. Itis believed to be the oldest living tree in the world, a bald 
cypress, and fr : 
it is still vig- 
orous in its old age and 
faces life with the joy of 
a youngster. Scientists 
dispute about its age; 
some say 4,000, some 
6,000 years. But, after 
all, what is a mere 2,000 
years difference to the 
tree ? 

There are other dis- 

utes about the tree. 

ome believe that its 
trunk is the result of 
several individual trees 
grown together. That 
could be settled by mak- 
ing lateral incisions in 
the trunk. In fact, this 
suggestion was made by 

a@ prominent man,—for- 
tunately not to the in- 
habitants of this village, ——_ — —— 

otherwise he might not have survived the attack that plan would provoke. 

In 1903, Dr. Herman von Schenk, Pathologist of the Missouri Botanical Gar- 
dens, visited the tree for the purpose of taking measurements, which he did under 
the supervision of a guard of soldiers and a large percentage of the population. 

It was found to be 126 feet in circumference. These measurements were made just 
100 years from the time Alexander von Humboldt called the attention of scientists 

to this tree, while he was traveling through Mexico. The circumference, he 
claimed, was 116 feet, but he did not state at what height the measurement was 
taken. At that time Humboldt had inserted a board in the tree, on which he had 
carved a Spanish inscription and his own name. So vigorous is this cypress that 

it has successfully healed the wound. Only a few letters:-of Humboldt’s name 























Boy and Girl Club Winners 
29 N Ohio, Arthur Hansel’s pig 
= gained an average of 2.03 
pounds a day for eighty-five 
days at a cost of 7.3 cents a 
pound, 

Raymond Hanslik, on a patch thirty- 
three feet square, raised $46.45 worth 
of garden truck. 

One hundred and forty-six boys in the 
South raised more than 100 bushels of 
corn to the acre. 

Shelby Holton, aged fourteen, of Iowa, 
raised the grand champion ear of corn. 
It sold for $7.44, one cent being paid for 
each kernel. 

All potato club boys sheuld read the 
potato article on page 167. 


Here Come the Birds 


HE different theories why 
birds migrate are interesting, 
but far more so is the de- 
light of all real bird lovers in 
watching for the early spring 
arrivals. Here is where your note-book 
is needed, and happy is that amateur 
who can show secotta extending over a 
long term of years. 

The United States and Canada are 





are left, and not any of the inscription is legible. 
disease mars this splendid historical specimen. 


And after all these ages, no 








Clothes-Pin Game 


N this game the only mate- 
rials necessary are two dozen 
clothes-pins and two small 
boxes. Two teams are chosen, 
each with the same number of 

players. The players sit on the floor in 
two straight, parallel lines facing each 
other. ach line represents a team. 
About four feet should be allowed be- 
tween the two lines, and the players 
should sit close together. 

A captain is chosen for each team and 
takes a position at the end of his line. 
Each player with his right hand takes 
hold of the left wrist of the player to 
his right. This hold must continue 
throughout the entire game. A _ box 
containing twelve clothes-pins is placed 
beside each of the captains, who, at a 
given signal, picks out one clothes-pin 
and passes it to the player at his side. 
The pin is passed down the entire line 
until it reaches the player at the other 
end who places it on the floor by his 

PLAYERS CAPT 
TEAM™/ @@@@@@ X CH 40X OF CPS. 
STARTER AND 
PEFEREE 
ream *2 @@@@@@ X © SOX OF GAs. 
PLAYERS CAPT 
side. Then another pin is started. Only 
one pin must be in action at a time. 
en the entire twelve pins are at 
the other end of the line start them back 
in the same manner, and the team get- 
ting its dozen pins back in the box first 
wins the game. If any bogie releases 
his hold, it is a foul and the pin must be 
started again. 
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Better Way 


{For the Youthful Orator to recite at school.] 


Before they speak an unkind word 

Of any one—just try it— 
The wisest of men think it over again ° 
And again—and then keep quiet. 


It is the kindly word that lives 
The harsh one to refute. 
How true it is: ‘‘ He that forgives 
Gains victory in dispute.” 
Selected. 





ideal countries for food supply, they are 


be mad 


safe breeding places and cou 
countries of song if proper thought and 
study were given to bird protection, 

1. Keep a record of all the migratory 
birds. 

2. Mark trees on which bird-houses 
should be erected. 

8. Prepare the ground on which to 
make bird thickets in the spring. 

4. Take a bird walk every week. 

5. Ask the public school-teacher to 
organize a Liberty Bell Bird Club, 

. Decide to make a bird sanctuary 








out of your farm and send us its size. 








Don’t go up in the air for trifles. 
Aviators go up fora special purpose. 
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How To Make Money—Raise Watercress 


F course you enjoy watercress. In town and city markets the supply is 
never equal to the demand. If you have a suitable place to raise it and 
can market it successfully, a good amount can be added to your income, 

To raise watercress, the ideal condition is a clear brook with a s 
bottom, the water coming from a spring at the foot of a hill, or out from 
a shady grove. The banks of the stream should be kept clear of noxious weeds. 
If no running stream is accessible, a shallow pond of clean water will do, but it 
— oe stagnant, or filled with skunk cabbage or other repulsive forma 
of growth. 

If you can find cress plants growing anywhere, plant slips or cuttings on the 
sides and bottom of the stream, or pond, and in a short time you will have a fine 
stock. If cuttings can not be secured, obtain seed from your seedsman, and good 
plants can be raised. 

To market the product, cut the stalks from six to eight inches long; wash 
thoroughly, and tie as much as the hand can hold, in neat bunches. Ten cents a 
bunch is easily secured. Cress is eaten raw as a salad, minced for sandwiches, 
and used as a garnish for meats and fowls. It has valuable medicinal proper ae. 

There are many ways to market watercress. If you are within driving or bicy- 
cle distance from town or city, you can easily secure a trade. If too far, write to 
the nearest city dealers or to a large hotel and send the cress by parcel 
boy had a large private trade in a city secured by one customer telling another. 
He sent a parcel-post package weekly to each customer. Large hotels are good 
buyers. n’t be disheartened if you do not succeed at first. eep at it. 
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DROP 
3-IN-ONE 


will lighten the labor of any 
housewife. Here are some of 
the things this world-famous oil 
will deo :— 


Try 3-in-O 
FOR PARLOR. 1 %in-One on piano 


ormahogany iture. 

Removes: ali stains, wear marks, scratches and 

ecars. Restores original: beauty of finish. Con- 

tains no grease—no acid. 

FOR LIVING ROOM. Us 3-in-One 

on library 

table, chairs, davenport, book case. Removes the 

grime of use and time—quickly—at little cost. 

$in-One keeps all metal-work, fixtures, etc., as 
bright and rustless as a new 


FOR BED ROOM. Wood and metal 


with 3-in-One last longer and loek better. 
rust on grates. Oil right for hinges and 
locks. First and best revolver oil. 
FOR KITCHEN. (i! the washing mo- 
chine, coffee grinder, 
ice cream freezer with 3-in-One. 3-in-One prevents 
red rust forming inside oven of gas Tange or on any 
a er black parts—steps tarnish on = 
. Prevents rust on metal re 

eheiven hsclabaeediatariensnendiraiaipea 
FOR DINING ROOM. Wr ou: 
soft cloth in 
cold water. Apply a few drops of 3-in-One. Go 
over surface of dining-room table, chairs, side- 
board, buffet, china cabinet. Wipe thoroughly. 
Rub briskly with dry cloth. Greatest cleaner and 

polisher ever discovered. 
FOR SEWING MACHINES. 3°: 
oil for 
any sewing machine. Makes whole 
machine work easier—quieter. Repair 
men “knock” 3-in-One because a little 
of this good oil saves many dollars in 

3IN. bills. 
—Made in 3 sizes—1-oz. Sets: , 
3-02.25 cts., and 8-oz. 50 ets. 


FREE! = 
3-IN-ONE OIL CO. 


165 KEM. Bdway. NEW YORK. 
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Make Your Own Bird-Houses 


T HAS been proved. at our} 


sanctuaries that birds will build 
in. all kinds, sizes and shapes of 


boxes, but it is best to have a } 


certain standard. We have put 


up’ thousands. of the madel here } 


shown, and it can be made by any one. 
Have the roof tight; it is not so impor- 
tant about the floor. Use weathered 
wood, and paint or stain it with colored 
linseed-oil of a neutral tint. Gray, brown 
and dullj green are all good colors. Bore 
a one-half inch hole on each side of box 
for ventilation. 

cypress, one-half to 


seven-eighths of an | 


inch thick, make 
goed houses. En- 
trance holes should 
be near the 
Here are the i 
dimensions of 
houses that have 
been used by the 
different ies : 
Wren : Floor, 3% 
x 3)% inches ; depth, 
six inches; entrance, one inch. Bilue- 
bird: Ploor, 5 x 5 inches; depth, nine 
inehes ; entrance, one and @ half inches. 
Chickadee: Floor, 4 x 4 inches; depth, 
ten inches ; entrance one and a quarter 
inches. Tree-swallow: Floor, 5 x 5in- 
ches; depth, eight inches ; entrance, one 
and a half inches. Crested flycatcher : ; 
Floor, 6 x 6 inches; depth, eight inches ; 
entrance, two inches. Flicker: Floor, 
4% x 6 inches; depth, twenty-two in- 
ches; entrance, two and a half inches ; 
must contain some sawdust or tree mol 
in bottom of house. Nuthatch: Floor, 
5 x 5 inches ; depth, twelve inches ; en- 
trance, one ‘and a half inches. Wood- 
pecker: Floor, 6 x 6 inches; depth, 
twelve to fifteen inches ; entrance, one 
and a half inches; must contain saw- 
dust or tree mold. Martin: Nests in 
colony houses ; rooms, 6 x 6 x 7 inches ; 
entrance, 134 x 2 inches. Barn-swal- 
lows, phoebes, robins, king-birds and 
a few song-sparrows have nested in 
bracket houses. Threesides should be 
open; base, 6 x 6 inches; depth, 8 inches, 
Do not use tin-can houses. e’ve taken 
from tin-can. houses. many birds that 
had been roasted by the hot rays of the 
sun. 


Questions for Friday Classes 


March 1. Do ecats destroy birds in your 
district ? How can they be prevented 
from reaching the nests? 


March 8. Are crows destructive ? Do 
red squirrels destroy birds’ nests? 


Mareh 15. Why should women never 
wear the plumage of birds? 


March 22. How are you preparing for 
the summer birds? 


Marely29: Describe all migrating birds 
you have seen this month. 


The Liberty Bell Bird Club 
Motto: Protect our feathered friends 


Help save the birds. Copy the pledge, sign 
your name and ad- 
dress, send it to us, 
and your name will be 
enrolled and the club 
button and twenty- 
page guide sent you 
upon receipt of a 
three-cent stamp. Or, 
if a two-color Certifi- 
cate of Membership is 
desired, send tencents. 
There are'no dues, no 

no assessments. Ask the sehool-teacher 
‘ organize a bird club. 830,000 have signed 
is pledge. Have you? 

Pledge: fF desire to become a member of 


White pine, cedar or } 








$ neal SATIN cFREE 


Your first suit lined with a guaranteed $4 satin 
lining without eharge—a special proposition to 
introduce the wonderful values offered by our 
system of tailoring. We have no agents— 
no dealers—no traveling salesmen—our values 
make theirown customers—and once a Bernard- 
Hewitt customer, always: a Bernard-Hewitt 
customer. That’swhy,to secure your first order, 
we sell you this Serge se Suit guaranteed all-wool 


and line it with a fime grade of satin free. 


The suit is hand-tailored to your individual’ 
measure, from an excellent quality all-wool: 
blue serge (usual. $25 value), in any of the 
latest styles you may select and by the very best 
tailors. im this city. 

If you don’t care for a serge suit, our Spring: 
Catalog, which we will send, contains generous: 
samplesof the latest fabrics, plain and fancy mix- 
tures. The satin lining goes with any selection. 

All we ask: is that you makeatrial.of our sys- 
tem, that you learn how easy it is to take your 
own measure and save money on every suit. 

e take all the risk, you. none, for this is our 


GUARANTEE 
Complete Satisfaction or Money Refunded 


You must be pleased in every particular—im 
fit—in style—in. workmanship and materiale, 
or we don’t want your money. Could anything 
be fairer? Write today—wear tailor-made 
clothes of exceptional style and value— dress 
better and save money. 


Catalog—70@ Samptes FREE? 
Our big, oy Sain ond ee aS ie ae 

you-—contains 70 samples latest woelens—also | 

prices on men’s hats. smoes § and ay aw ae ag It i S your 

guide to correet and economical clothes buy Write 


Please mention Farm Journal so that 
we can. identify this special offer. 


BERNARD-HEWITT & COMPANY 





| 24-454 S. Green t., Desk 6713, Chicage, HE 








little or no-attention? Why net buy a 


SAMSON 
WIND MILL 
with double gears, big oil boxes and » world-wide ¥ 
Sala ines denpdamns tes Whinanshi dtniianet 
Co. 
25 eS ea 


ALFALFA AND ENSILAGE 
FIXTURES AND 


WASHING MACHINES, PUMP JACK: ame 





ain Bird Club, and promise to 
and protect all song and insectiverous 
do what ; 


» and Fean for the club. 
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The U. S. Boys’ Working Reserve 


TTENTION, all! This is an army of 
patriotic youths between the 
ages of sixteen and twenty-one, 
oma by the Department of 

r. Its pu e is to meet 

the shortage of labor made by 

the withdrawal of millions of men from farm 
and shop for the army and navy. 

The boy who enlists is bound by his honor 
and patriotism. There is no compulsion to 
remain in service if he wishes to withdraw. 
Boys are sent to work on farms and in shops. 

Camps of boys are formed for training pur- 
poses, and instructions are given so the boys 
will be proficient after school is over. 

How to join: The boy should notify his 
school-teacher, who will put him in touch with 
the nearest enrolling office from which he may 
obtain an enrollment card. 

The badge of honor is of bronze and must 
be earned. There are three units in which he 
can enlist—the agricultural unit, the industrial 
unit and the vocational training unit. We 
hope all Wideawakes that are not now engaged 
in active farm work will join the Reserve. 


War Postage Stamps 
_ By Albert Smith Faught 


HE present war has influenced the 
postage stamps of nearly every 
country which is fighting, except 
those of the United States. 
the Dominion “of Canada several 
special issues have appeared for 

use under the increased rates of postage. One 
of the most interesting of these is shown in 
our first illustration. This stamp shows on 
its face the regular two-cent charge for let- 
ters and then “1T¢” indicating that a tax of 
one cent has also been charged. Another form 
is shown in the next illustration, which bears 
the words “‘ war tax three cents.” 

Not every country has had special sets of 
stamps prepared for the payment of war 
taxes. In the British colonies of Trinidad and 
Tobago the re 

stage stamps have 

en used, but the 
words “war tax” 
havebeensurcharged, 
or printed over the 
face of each stamp. 
Already four differ- 
ent forms of the one 
deed stamp are 
7 known. They are all 

cheap and easy to get 
at the present time. 
No one knows how 
scarce they may be- 
come. 

Sometimes ina 
British colony one 
kind of sure e is 
4 made by the local 

post-office authorities 
| using the stamps on 
hand at the time of 
thedeclarationof 
war. When anew sup- 
ply of stamps subse- 
quently arrives from 
England the same 
words are printed on 
them in quite a dif- 
ferent manner. This 
occurred during the 

resent war in St. 
ucia, one of the 
West Indies belong- 
ing to Great Britain. 
| Today the stamps of 

St. Lucia which were 
locally 
with the words “ war 
tax” are said to be | 
worth more than ten 
times the amount of 
M od similar stam 
surcharged in Englan . 

When the war started there were several 
German armed vessels in the Atlantic Ocean 
busily in destroying commerce. Later 
these vessels were in turn destroyed by the 
British war vessels.. But while the danger 
lasted an issue of stamps was sent out from 
England to British Honduras. In order to dis- 
tinguish this set of stamps, and to be able to 
dec the whole issue void in case it should 
be captured by the Germans, each stamp had 
fine zigzag lines printed over its face, Asa 
matter of fact the ship which carried these 

waeed for porage. The last lkietre- 
y ‘or e 
the one-cent green stamp of British 
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How to Save on Shoes 
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Probably you have found that you get less wear 
than you used to get out of the leather soles 
on average shoes. 


So, very likely, it has cost you more than it ever 
did to keep the family well shod. 


But it doesn’t weed to cost more—for you can get 
Nedlin Soles now on shoes for the whole family. 


And these soles wear so exceedingly well—much 
better than most leather you get nowadays—that 
they are Jound to save you a lot of shoe money 
every year. 


Moreover, Nedlin Soles are so flexible that shoes 
soled with them are easy as an old shoe from the ve 

start. They are waterproof, too, and they don’tslip 
on ice as leather soles do, nor wear slick, in stubble. 


Get Nedlin Soles on all the shoes you pay for— 
they don’t cost a cent more. Get them on dress 
shoes and work shoes both. And; if you do your 
own re-soling, get Nedlin Taps. ‘ 


But, in either case, whether you buy them on 
new shoes or for repairs, look for the stamp 
Nedlin underneath. If it, is not there the sole 
is not Nedlin. Mark that mark; stamp it on your 
memory: Nedlin— 


the trade symbol for a never changing quality product of 
The Goody ear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 


eolin Soles 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat, Off. 

























































































30Da ays Trial 


particular ste 


ae aid Oy us y gour town, for ee 
ree 


ght ud -—y~ 
if you decide not to The tial is oi 
- et our expense. 





We have placed 
a@ special deposit of 


000.00 


' 
TIONAL BAN AN of Ct 
BANK of Chi- 
go, to guarantee to you 
the © faithful performance 
of this 30 day trial agree- 
ment. We will send youa 
Seem Wheeeraen t 


Fo econ 5 TO-RID and 

big savings possible by reason aia our ye annual he 
put. The ee oe catalog illustrates the most com- 
plete line of bicycles and sundries in the world. Back 
of your emery Ly vay hye cee Gama 
bicycle concern in the coun 


PARTS AND REPAIRS {2 #02 ot 


ly pictured and described é the a es 
catalog, as well asali the latest domestic The reed 
picycle equipment and attachments; Ps, 
horns, pont and rear ready-to-use Wheels, etc., etc. 
In in fact, this Ranger” bicycle catalog is the recog- 
uying Guide for WAI bicycle supplies, 
4 
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first learning wt hat we can o 


MEAD Stott company 


NEW OLIVERS 
Free Trial—Ne Money Down. 


Latest Oliver Nine— standard 
visible, brand new. Direct 
from ory to you, saving 
youre. Easy terms. The exact machine 
by big business. Over 600,000 sold. 


startling book a % Hich Cost of T 
ewntnws Th @ hemos and the yy ae tells’ the 


imgchine fo Gee soet copy Ris. i 
book telis how ) Ry Fh wh it is to LX, td 


on a are pay. 
Send for your copy today. 
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An Easter Party 


F course all Wideawakes will 
have an Easter vraag Byers 
we want you to invite 

and make it a real pot 
gathering. Get together and 
int committees: 1. To arrange for 
of meeting. 2. On invitations. 3. 
and entertainments. 4. Refresh- 







ments. 
Ask some older folks or an Honorary 
Member to —_ Pian each detail and 


you will have time of your life. One 
invitation we saw last year was on a 
card the size of an envelope, with a 
chicken in silhouette at the top. Then 
the wording was printed by hand and it 
looked very attractive. Pick out games 
that a number can play, and have cha- 
rades. Music and singing are enjoyed. 

For refreshments, sandwiches, stuffed 
ogee. cake and cocoa oe gee come In 

gatherings, try to make others have 
a good time and you will have a good 
time yourself. Finally, remember The 
Wideawakes’ motto: ** Plow a straight 
furrow.”’ Send in a report of your 
meeting. 

=< Handy Twine-Holder 


9S oe Epona M5 I _— pe 
piece | etiam etal ow often is 
? Well, here we have 


an widen which when properly worked 
out will give us an ornament, good 
lack omen, and a twine-holder. 

First design the front and back parts of a cat, 
as in Fig. 1. Trace these on a piece 2 ace 
eighths-inch poplar wood and cut along the 

outline with a scroll- 

a saw. Sandpaper both 

pieces until they are 

Fig.l smooth on both sides 

Sux and on the edges. 

With.a hard pencil 

draw eyes and nose 

on the front half of 

the cat. Paint the 

back half-black, and 

all of the front half 

excepting the 

_—r for the eyes 

and nose, as indicated. W the black paint 

dries, color the spaces for the eyes en with 

a black pupil. “Paint the nese pink. When 

both pieces are thoroughly dry, varnish them 
with white shellac. 

After the front and back halves of the cat 
are -finished, measure a piecé of strong wire 
one-eighth of an inch in diameter and point 
both ends. This acts as a support for the 
spool which revolves on it, Fig. 2. Force these 
pointed ends into the wood by carefully ham- 
mering the wood on to the peints. This should 
be done before the cat 
is fastened on to the 








Put the spool in place 
and wrap on the twine 
(any color). Make a 
wooden base for the 
completed twine-hold- 
erand fasten by nails 
or screws which pass 
up through the feet. 

Varnish the entire woeden object and your 
article is complete. If the body is short the 
effect will be better than if too long. Paint 
white whiskers on each side of the nose. 


The Wideawakes 
A Brotherhood of farm boys 
Motto: Plow a straight furrow 
Every farm boy should 
become a member. To 
join, copy the pledge, 
write mame and ad- 
dress, send to us, and 
your name will be en- 
rolled and the button 
and folder will be sent 
you free. There are 
no dues, no fines, no 
assessments. Men over 
twenty-one enrolled as Honorary Members. 
Membership Certificate, printed in two 
colors, with gold seal attached, tem cents. 
Pledge: I desire to become @ member of 
The Wideawakes, and promise to play fair, to 
lend a helping hand, to believe im farming, 
and to have a brotherly love for farm boys 
everywhere. 











Nuts to Crack 
By Sam Loyd 
FIRM believer im puzzies for the 
mind and buttermilk fer the 
im the raising of children, 
is ny age kA 
ture we see her providing a 
happ 





in showing 
hew the chil- 
dren gained 
the reward by 
the simplest 
method, with- 
out resorting 
to guesswork 

in measuring 
mg other receptacles than the three 
> vam in the sketch. 


The Cricket and the Ant 


Despite his annual rebuff, the cricket drop- 
ped in upen the’ ant at the end of harvest 
time and broached the subject ef a small loan 








to tide him over the season. Said the ant, 
in reply : ‘ 
“Do not think to find me a fellow: 








of your self-inflicted troubles. I admit you 
are a———little chap with a charming voice 
and a————mind, albeit you are somewhat of 
o——and———_im speech. Why you let 
the springs of industry te the—— 
season ; there is—_—-work for all I 
—_——understand. You PT ag misery 
and———are invariab improvi- 
dence. Nevertheless, I shall not 4* entirely 
to your appeal. On the way out of my 
garden you may stop at the———and slake 
your thirst.” 
Can you complete the ant’s homily by plac- 
ing in the blank spaces appropriate words 
ending in “ant”? 


Puzzling Birds 
Here’s a little rebus puzzle to interest The 





Liberty Bell 
Bird Club. The 
pieture repre- 
sents the 
names of two 
of our well- 
known feath- 
ered friends. 
What are 
they? 
The Weight 
of a Brick 
If you wish 
to stump the 
average schoolboy put 











the follewing little 
poser to him: If a brick balances with three- 
quarters of a brick and three-quarters of a 

pound, then how many pounds does a brick 


weigh ? 
Spelling Nevada 
Take a receptacle for eggs, add a quantity 
of paper, subtract a small bedy of water, add 
a low piece of land, subtract a beverage, add 
2 country, subtract a tin container, and the 
resulting letters will spell NEVADA. 


Answers to Last Month’s Puzzles 


Peter’s, Philosophy: Peter Tumbledown 
worked sixteen and two-third days and loafed 
thirteen and one-third days. 

Sprinkling Consonants: By inserting the 
letter “f” the sentence is made to read: 
Fifteen Fifers Fared Forth. 

Which is Mary Brown: Mary was No. 5 in 
the group and is fifteen years of age. The 
youngest member is thirteen and the eldest 


seventeen. 
tionary Puzzles: Morgan, Greene, 
Gates, Andre, Howe, Concord. 

The Grocer’s Puzzle: The grocer sold the 
basket containing twenty-nine eggs. There 
remained twelve ducks’ eggs and re: eight 
hens’ eggs. 


atin Chiien 
The broad grin: Line the con- 
testants in a row, all stand and ing the 


The continuous glum: Lime up contestants 
as in the above game. At the word “go” alf 
look glum. The audience tries 


g 
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The Double-Walled Secret 


CHAPTER VIII 
AN UNFORESEEN HAPPENING 


HEY were 500 feet in the air before 
Kelcey had time to look at the girl 
beside him. She was leaning against 

the back of the seat, her feet braced, 
her eyes big and frightened. The roar 
of the motor forbade speech, but with 
his eyes he comforted her. Soon she 
nestled closer to him, partly forgetting 
her fears in her admiration of his cool- 
ness and masterly‘ handling of the bi- 
plane. 

They sailed on and on and higher and 
higher into the blue sky ; although, when 
she leaned forward and looked down it 
seemed as if the airship stood still and 
the earth receded. Above the incessant 
hum of the pees and the deafening 
reports of the engine it was impossible 
to carry on a conversation, and it was 
largely for this reason that he had 
suggested the trip—he 
wanted to lift her out 


By Edwin Baird 


at something that apparently clung to 
his neck. All at once he sank to his 


‘knees, then plunged, face downward, 


into the grass. 

Bewildered, Kelcey turned to Bonnie 
for enlightenment. ‘‘ What is it?’’ he 
shouted. 

‘* Higher !’’ she motioned, leaning for- 
ward and scanning the air. 

He steered upward into the air, won- 
dering if she, too, had gone mad. When 
he glanced beneath him he saw several of 
the men lying motionless on the ground. 
The others were surging in a headlong, 
disordered rush toward the house. 

Then he saw, close at hand, the out- 
line of a swift-flying thing—a horrid, 
bat-like thing with venomous eyes—a 
thing that seemed flying straight at 
Bonnie. Before he could move it dashed 
past her face—missing her by a miracle 
—and was instantly churned to pieces 
in the propeller; but in that instant he 





of her brooding. 

But with the passing 
of her first ecstatic 
thrill ‘of confidence he 
saw he had failed. The 
sparkle in her eyes was 
replaced by inward 
fear, and it was not 
the sort of fear he 
would have seen in any 
other girl he knew, un- 
der similar circumstan- 
ces. It was too pro- 
found, too dull, too 
melancholy, to be ac- 
tuated by any present 
or immediate concern. 
He reflected that her 
apprehension must. be 
powerful indeed to over- 
ride the sensation of 
this her first aerial ad- 
venture. 

He went as far as 
Lake Michigan, flying 
at an altitude of 2, 








5g 


SS so 


hand, was buried to the hilt in the body 
of the thing that had slain him. 
* t+ & & 

Kelcey managed to get poor Bonnie to 
the house finally. The door was opened 
by Toto, whoevidently had watched them 
from a window. Behind the hideous 
little hunchback crowded several of the 
ex-convicts, and behind ‘these stood 
three of the Africans. Most of them 
were armed. But as he followed Bonnie 
inside he was agreeably surprised to see 
that none of them made a hostile sign. 
Indeed, their welcome was as sincere as 
it was cordial. He soon perceived this 
was because of their master’s daughter, 
for whom they would have done any- 
thing, braved any danger. 

From their rambling, excited talk 
Kelcey learned that only four of the 
deadly flying things had escaped, and 
these because of a bungling African, 
who had paid for his carelessness with 
his life. The rest were 
still securely locked be- 
hind the double wall. 
And from Bonnie he 
heard, between her 
sobs, the following as- 
tounding story : 

Her father, a con- 
firmed man-hater, had 
conceived a desire to 
destroy all human life 
in America and thus 
eoege the wrong that 
had been done to him 
by organized society. 

e had learned that in 
the interior of Africa 
there was a species of 
vampire whose bite was 
as venomous as that of 
acobra. He went there 
and, after a lengthy 
hunt, he captured a pair 
of the creatures and 
brought them in a cage 
to Wisconsin, where he 
began to breed them. 
Free of all natural ene- 











feet, skirted the shore 
for a mile or two, then 
turned back inland and 
took a diagonal course 
toward their po dang 
point. As they dipped gradually toward 
the ground she saw her father’s house 


in the distance, and with a start she . 


awoke from her brooding abstraction. 

‘Don’t go too near! she cried, with 
her lips close to Kelcey’s ear. Even 
then she did not divine his purpose. 

‘*T’m going down,’’ came his answer- 
ing shout above the roar of the machine. 
She read the words on his lips, rather 
than heard them. 

In vain she mutely pleaded with him, 
pressing closely to his side, her white 
face uplifted, very earnest, very tragic, 
her gestures easy to understand. He 
had made up his mind to get at the bot- 
tom of the mystery surrounding her 
father, and he was resolved to go to the 
source, 

But an unforeseen happening turned 
his plans awry in a horrifying fashion. 
They were within 800 feet of the house, 
and she was still clinging to him entreat- 
ingly, still warning him of his danger, 
still begging him to turn back, when he 
saw some men running about near the 
double wall as though maddened to a 
frenzy. Some waved their arms fran- 
tically about their heads, and some fell 
screaming to the grosnd, where they 
lay as if dead. Others fired revolvers 
and turned and ran, firing over their 
shoulders. One—a huge African—stood 
with his back to the stockade, clawing 





Close at hand was a swift-flying, horrid, bat-like thing with ven- 
omous eyes—a thing that seemed fiying straight at Bonnie 


knew it was something he had never 
seen before, a something uncanny, men- 
acing, loathsome. But he had noted 
that its body was black and shiny, that 
its wings were pointed and very power- 
ful, and that it had a murderous beak 
that made him shudder. 

‘Higher! higher!’’ she waved, ex- 
citedly, and the plane shot upward and 


away. 


CHAPTER IX 
THE SECRET OF THE WALLS 


They soon had flown several miles to 
the west, and while he could not grasp 
the full significance of what he had seen, 
he kept the biplane sweeping on as if 
fearing pursuit. It was nearing sunset 
when finally he turned back—all because 
of one word from her— ‘‘father!’’ 

They found the place unnaturally still. 
There was no sign of life anywhere. 
He circled in big a agi 8’s back and 
forth above the double wall and at last 
ventured to alight. As he stepped 
cautiously forth she shuddered and fol- 
lowed. Not ten feet away he came upon 
the body of one of the hideous bat-like 
things. A little farther on he found the 
body of another, and nearby lay two of 
the Africans. 

Then they found her father. He lay 
with his face to the sky and his skin was 
quite black. A dagger, clutched in one 





mies, the things multi- 
plied with frightful 
rapidity. The giant 
cage—the grating-cov- 
ered double wall—that 
Kelcey had seen was the incubater, and 
it was crowded to the utmost capacity. 
It was expected that when free they 
would propagate far faster than they 
could be destroyed, and that their swift- 
ness, fierceness, and ability to attack at 
night, would enable them to kill every- 
thing in sight. Stryker had estimated 
that in three years, or five at the most, 
America would be a desolate waste. 

** We were to have left tonight,’’ she 
ended, ‘‘and the cage was to be opened 
by a clock-work device the day we sailed 
from New York.’’ 

**It looks,’’ said Kelcey, feeling as 
if he had listened to the narration of a 
nightmare, ‘‘ as though your father had 
changed the date— ”’ 

*“No, no!’’ she cried. 
blunder—an accident.’’ 

* #& # 

An hour later she stood on the poreh 
with Keleey and watched the men carry 
bales of waste-paper and cans of kero- 
sene to the long double wall where so 
much death and destruction was stored. 
Then when the wooden e burst into 
flames that soon destro everythin 
within it, they,-with their arms around 
each other, watched the red glare melt 
into the dusk. And when they turned 
and looked into each other’s eyes they 
saw no shadow of parting there. 
THE END 


‘It was a 
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The Safety Valve 
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THE FARM JOURNAL 


& Sis 2 


SANS CS aT 


[We can do our Country and our readers no greater service 
than to fill these two columns this month with a few of the 
many draft letters that have come to us.. The answer to most 
of these letters will be found on page 131 of this paper] 


exemption of farmers, I wish to 
state our case and see if you could 
erro help us. Our farmer has been 
leaving his father, aged sixty- 
nine and pes a mother aged sixty- 
four with rt trouble, and a. de- 
pendent wife, all alone on a leased 
farm of 205 acres, with twenty-eight 
cows and # team to care for. We would 
all three have frozen to death this win- 
ter were it not for the charity of a neigh- 
ber. If the Government doesn’t send 
my husband home before the spring 
work begins, the land’ will have to lay 
untilled and the cattle be sold, as we 
can not get any heip, and would not dare 
have strangers around with two un ea 
— ee as the father is unable 


help 
New morke State. Mrs. L. W. 


‘‘& Square Deal ’”’ 


I have followed with interest your 
recent efforts to secure a square deal for 
the farmer im the draft classification, 
also the seemingly fair program as: out- 
lined in the advices you have received 
from headquarters ; but how little they 
— Spitewed by Local Draft Boards out 

The mere fact that my boy is placed 
in Class I as an unskilled farm laborer 
is am insult to him, as he cam rum any 
machine from a cream separator to the 
farm tractor. 

The farmers appreciate your efforts in 
their behalf, hope you will sueceed 
i nding into the heads of those 
hi up that the Nation’s food supply 
cam not be imereased by drafting the 
farmers’ needed heip. 

Minnesota. G. J. 


** AH the Parmer Boys’’ 


In. your last copy of The Farm Journal 
youpublished am article on the drafting of 
farmers. Yow said in your article that 
farmers would be put in the second or 
deferred list. Please explain what you 
meant: by this, ax all the farmer boys 
around here have been put in the first 
class by the Loeal Board. 

Vergtinia. M. R. 

‘* What Can Be Done?’’ 


We as a class of farmers have been 
reading what The Parm Journal has 
found out from Washington about the 
draft classification. To my surprise, the 
District Board has put me in Class I. 
My father, brother and: pe are genera 

ing 430 acres of land: a 
and live stock to the amount 0 $8,000 


C= what an interest you take in 


oy above consumption. What can 
nein the case ig ae is your 
adviee to me? A. K., Hiinoiws. 


“Please Write Me” 


My son, a farmer, is put in Class L. 
Weuld you please: write me a few lines 
and tel so what you think about this? 

Minnesota. M. L. 

“Why ?’” 

Why am. in Class 1? [ have spent 

my life om farm. J. A.,. Delaware. 


“Put im First Class” 


I am writing for h dear Editor. 
The Local Board did not do me justice as 


ea farmer im the new Selective Service 


plan calling men. for the army. They 
put me in first class, give me no 
exemption at all. I have a father, aged 
sixty-seven years, and a mother, aged 





sixty-six, who. can’t work any more. I 
am the main one to farm, and to keep 
my father and mother. 'L have been 
farming for them for ten years. 

. Virginia. B..E. S. 


“What Is Best To Do?’’ 


f am a silent reader of your Farm 
Journal, and read it from cover to cover 
every month. Now then, I would like 
to say a few words concerning the draft. 
f have filled out my questionnaire and 
been classed in Class1. I have seen in 
the Journal that. necessary skilled farm 
laborers are to be in Class2. Please let 
me know what is best to do in this case. 

Towa. A. E. 

**To My Congregation ’”’ 

Yesterday (Sunday) I read to my con- 

regation what you said in The Farm 

, about the draft, and it made a 

ee eS mem I have been asked by 

here to write you. We have 

the fallowing evidence which can be 
established : 


Our Local Board does not classify ac- 
cording to the distinct rule laid down by 
the President in his regulations. 

What must be our course? The Dis- 
trict Board has refused to reopen @ case 
when we asked, and the Lecal Board 
willdo nothing. Rev. J. J. W., lowa. 


**Not a Greucher’’ 


Tam not @ groucher. I am ready to 
go and do my bit any time, ps par 
raising # how! now, although I am hav- 
see ach “TET have 


know that, too. J. P., New Mexico. 
‘Give Drafted Farmers 2 Furleugh”’ 


I think the new regulations give far- 
mers a fair chance. I do not believe 
they should be let off entirely. I think 
drafted farmers. should be given fur- 
joughs and required to produce under the 
oraenignt of some Government official, 

the county agent. As long as 

ane ea to the profit of the 
oe they are serving their Country. 
When. they use agriculture as a means 
of gutting. out of fighting they are in- 
juring no one but farmers as a class. 

Vermont. E. EK. L. 


“Buckled Inte It Alone” 


When his boy was taken, it left the 
old man alone, and he went over to the 
village where he had always gotten 
extra help when he needed it, but he 
found: that the young fellows who — 
te help him. vines in a had all 
to. war. Se he went home wi _ 
help, and. buekled into it alone. But. in. 
a few days he found he ceuld not stand 
the hot sun like he used to, and the 
result was. his si acres of corn were 
a failure. e eld chaps will do 
all we can to raise bread and meat to 
feed the soldiers, but our best days are 
pastand gone. H. W. S., Indiana. 


‘*Farmers Are Needed ”” 


L see are taking the stand that 
fasmens ace necded ao well as fighters, 
so I am writing you in regard te my 
brother. 


Your paper is doing more for the-eoun- 
try and the in securing increased 


ae ~ gy farmers than any other. 
N. D. A. C. 












A New 
Treatment 
Used by 
Millions 


Jor oacenon se ac ROE: Clockwork” 
HREE yearsagoNUJOL } 


was scarcely heard of. 
Today it is used at the rate | 
of millions of bottles.a year. | 


People have found. that . 
NUJOL differs from drugs,. } 
purges and laxatives be- 
cause itis absolutely harm- 
lessand doesnot act rapidly,, 
violently or painfully. Its 
effect isregularbowel habits 
—the foundation of health. 

Nursing mothers; infants, in- 
valids—all can take it with abso- } 
lutely no risk. 


At the same time there is 
rarely a case so obstinate that 
NUJOL fails to restore normal 
regular habits with soothing, 
healing influence. 


NUJOL has brought relief from. 
constipation to millions of people. |, 


NUJOL is never sold in bulk. 
If your druggist: hasn’t it, 
send 50c and we will ship new 
kit size to any address, sol- 
yay and’ sailors included. 


| Nujol fr constipation 
| SFANDARD OFL. COMPANY 
| Bayonne New Jersey 




















For Swolten Veins 


‘Absorbi ned 





That Absorbine, Je... would relieve V Van- 
| cose: Veins was:discavered b an old gentlemam 
who had. suffered with swollen: vems: for 
fifty years. He had made many-unsuccesstul. 
fats to.got relief anchfmally tried Absorbine, J. 
knowing: its value in reducing swellings, aches, 
pains- and soreness. 


=  Aibsorbine, Jr., relieved him, and after he had 
a y for a few weeks he told us 
P wey: free pon preteen weed 
bereaial the pain and soreness had censed: 











Thousands have since used this antiseptic 
liniment for this. purpose with remarkably. good. 
: oda 





et 








$12.25 a Bottle at Druggisets 
or Postpaid’ 


° A LIBERAL TRIAE BOTTLE will be 
peat epeneematibten Seer Seay 


W. E. YOUNG, P.D. F. 
93 Temple. St., Springfield, Masas. 
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“Doctor, Why Can’t I Sleep? ” 
By F. W. St. John, M. D. 


ANY times | atients come to me 

and say, octor, why can’t I 
sleep? bssaneiee however, seems 

to be a hard matter to combat, for the 
reason that the average American is 
continually using his or her brain during 
hours of work, and when night comes 
can not easily drop the worries of theday. 

Numerous drugs are. used to coax or 
induce sleep, but none of them can take 
the — of natural sleep. Such drugs 
as chloral, opium, and the various bro- 
mides are frequently employed as hyp- 
notics. There is another class of so- 
called ‘‘ synthetic ’’ drugs such as trional, 
sulphonal, veronal, etc., that at first were 
claimed not only to be very successful 
but harmless as sleep producers. It has 
been found that none of these drugs are 
harmless, and that only in severe cases 
should their use be encouraged. 

Bathing the forehead with cold water 
before retiring will sometimes induce 
sleep. Another way is to count until 
one forgets himself. Repeating the mul- 
tiplication table, or repeating over and 
over some verse or poem, has succeeded 
in other instances. 

Often the whole trouble rests upon the 
fact that the air of the sleeping-room is 
stale or too warm, and the opening of a 
window or other place for ventilation 
will eure insomnia. A cup of hot milk, 
malted milk, or weak cocoa just before 
retiring will sometimes help, while for 
those who are indoors all day, a brisk 
walk in the night air may promote sleep. 

After all, the surest means of produc- 
ing a natural sleep is a tired body and a 
feeling of satisfaction over aday’s work 
well done. 


The younger Farm Journal readers who will 
have to go to the front on account of this 
terrible war should realize the necessity of 
taking out life insurance, unless they are al- 
ready well protected. The Government grants 
insurance to its soldiers at very low cost. 


One of the most useful things to have about 
the house is a roll of surgeons’ rubber (Z. O.) 
adhesive plaster. It can be used for various 
things but is most useful to protect a wound. 
Never put it next to the wound, but place a 
small piece of clean gauze or linen between 
the cut or sore and the plaster, so that any 
secretions may escape and not be lecked up 
in the wound. 


Mrs. B. W.: From a physiological standpoint, 
the most important garment that a woman 
wears is a corset. When in perfect order the 
body is perfectly 
balane every 
organinits proper 
place, without 
crowding or un- 
due pressure of 
one organ against 
another, each free 
to per form its 
proper function, 

’ every muscle do- 
PROUD MISS GERM: “YES, | ing its work and 
MY ANCESTOR WAS ONE OF carrying its own 
THE FIRST GERMS THAT CAME yaya This balance 

















OVER IN THE MAYFLOWER !”” or Flee is perfect 
niy when the 
center of gravity is right. When im ectly 


poised or balanced the animate ly is kept 
upright only by the action of the conscious or 
subconscious mind, calling for extra exertion 
of the muscles’ necessary to do this. Since in 
correct poise every muscle of the body is 
brought into use, and since the corset comes 
in contact with many of these muscles, it 
should fit in such a way that it will neither 
confine nor prevent the use of these muscles. 
pe ape Gumeatan oy ating #0 in the 
solve your ity, for ito 
back where nature lends itself to firmness, 
and providing ‘for tment in the front, a 
helpful and comfortable fit is secured. Exer- 
cise as much judgment and care in the selec- 
tion of this garment as in the selection of 
your shoes, 


[Medical inquiries from Our Folks may be sub- 
mitted and will be answered in the paper, each in 
itsturn, if of interest to the general reader. All 
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ting your hair grow wild. Busy? “‘Get up’’ to date! 
Yes ; but you can always spare five min- 
utes’ time. And that’s all you need ‘to give ergs 3 as neat and smart a hair-cut 
with the UCAN as any barber could give you. You can always feel as spick-and- 
span as though you’re fresh from the barber ’s chair. Look that way, too !—and 
save your money in the bargain. 


UCAN Safety Hair Cutter 


the Big Brother of Your Satety 


Just use it like a comb! Anybody ean cut his ee be used on the young- 
hair perfectly with it the first time. The keen, sters’ heads by their mother. 

specially tempered blades cut it evenly—without And don’t forget to send a UCAN Khaki Kit 
pulling. You ean keep your hair exactly the right | Outfit to your son, or your neighbor’s son, in the 
length—the way you look best; instead of having Army or Navy. Ho one needs it worse than he 
the barber crop it to the scalp, for fear of not see- The ped errere Saewalens a : 
ing him again in.a long while. use~not just in theory. You can prove this to 
There are no difficult adjustments, no pesky yourself without risking a cent. ousands of 
screws or springs to get out of order. It lasts a men now use it. Every day we get enthusiastic 
life-time, The six blades will serve you along ‘tters about this wonderful new idea. 

time, and can easily be renewed. You take no risk. If you do not find your UCAN 
So the UCAN—bought at'the price of afewhair- Quy". Saturactony in every way, return it $0 wf 
cutse—soon pays foritself. It saves your time,and wonder a you ever got along without. Send 
rids you of inconvenience and embarrassment. for one 


‘Price Must Be Raised Soon! Send Coupon Now! 


UCAN SALES CORPORATION 
1008 Woolworth Building, New York City 
Descriptive matter sent upon request. 
One-third actual size. 











pa 
UCAN Safety Hair Cutte: with six case—lightjw eight 
net ons ae —for soldiers, 
Packed in handsome wood sailors, and out- 
leatherette covered and plush ho door men. 














Do Something | 
FOR THE BIRDS 


ae ee pons nas! 
house sen’ ‘or 75. 


Genter Stor if < for $3. 7 
many do you want ? 


THE LIBERTY BELL ‘BIRD oLuR 
The Farm Journal, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SELL YOUR OWN FARM 


and Other Real Estate fa" 
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dressing for 


imsect bites, 
eepon. Se ivy 


AVOID SUBSTITUTES 
Llustrated booklet fall of valuable 
information free on request. 


UGH MFG. co. 


(CONSOLIDATED) 


23 State Street ~ New York City 


Instant BunionRelief 
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in seal wee, . 
EMEDY €0~, 3587 26th St., 












GUARANTEED 
For 6 and 7 Years. 
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THE FARM JOURNAL 


FINGER BOARD 


A good incre a eat asset, but a 
very unsatisf stitute for book- 
keeping. A s Now sso Nee Jinancier who 
dealt in millions kept his accounts in his 
head, but ultimately he ‘‘ went broke.’’ 


NE of the most helpless looking 
objects imaginable is a man trying 
to sew on a button, and yet it is 

sometimes necessary. 


We advise a steady selling of potatoes, 
rather than holding them too long. Feed 
culls to stock. 


Ham-and-eggs make very good com- 
pany. When in doubt about the eggs it 
is the safest way to cook them. 


Wouldn’t you like to know the lati- 
tude and longitude of your farm? 
s0, write to the Director of the United 
States Geological Survey, Washington, 
D. C., and ask for a bulletin which gives 
this information. Free while supply lasts. 


In drawing out manure we can not be 
too careful about spreading it. A big 
shovelful here and none there is not the 
best way. Give the fork a flirt when 
throwing the manure out, and send the 
fertilizer flying evenly over the land; 
that is what counts. 


To measure ear corn in a crib, multi- 
ply the length of the crib by the width 
and this by the height to which the 
corn will level off. Then multiply the 
number of cubic feet by four and cut 
off the right-hand figure. This gives the 
bushels of shelled corn. 


Nine-tenths of the amateur city gar- 
den efforts were a fizzle last season. 
City folks who have money to spend on 
increased food production efforts, could 
better send it to some real farmer to 
use in buying needed seed, fertilizers 
and implements. 


**Repair week’’ will be. observed all 
over the United States early in March. 
Do your part by telling your farm im- 
plement dealer what repairs you will 
need, and telling him now. Next week 
or next month may be too late to get 
necessary parts. This is the first time 
the implement dealers have ever joined 
hands to offer such a timely service. 


Many potatoes are frozen in cellars 
and pits that never froze before. To use 
frozen tubers, thaw them in water and 
then feed to stock immediately. So long 
as the potatoes stay frozen they are thus 
usable, but after a thaw they qu uickly 
become worthless mush. For table use, 
put the frozen tubers in cold water to 
thaw out and then gradually bring the 
water to a boil. 





| How to make 


| more profitable 


i Is a special feature of the coming | 
April Farm Journal. And among 
other good things, you will want 

| to read: 

i .**17 Cows in 35 Minutes.”’ 





| 

‘** Hen-Power That Wins.’’ | 

‘‘ Farmers and the Draft.’’ 

** More Horses per Man.’’ 

‘* Rotless Fence-Posts.’’ 

‘* Stung Again.”’ 

‘* Honest Lightning-Rod Man.’’ 

‘* Why Don’t Men Propose ?’’ | 

“‘ How To Doctor Trees.’’ 

** Should Women Farm ?’’ 

** Farm Selling Methods.’’ 
‘** Making a Septic Tank.’’ 
An absorbing new love story be- | 
gins, entitled: ‘* The Girl and } 
the Ring.’’ Do not miss it! 
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Cough, cough, cou 
How it racks little Doro vy 
and passes on to mother and 

ndma and holds a croup 
anger for all the little ones! 


Hurry, there, with the 
Musterole, that pure, white 
ointment that is better than 
a mustard plaster — and it 
will not bring a blister. 
Massage it gently over the 
chest and neck. Feel the 
oben then the cool de- 

tfulness as Musterole 


seasdites down. It will 
penetrate, never fear. It will rout 
that old congestion clear away. 


Musterole is a pure, white oint- 
ment made from oil of mustard 
and a few home simples! Muster- 
ole searches in under the skin 
down to the heart of the conges- 
tion. There it generates a peculiar 
congestion-dispersing heat. Yet 
this heat will not blister. On 
the contrary you feel a relieving 
sense of delightful coolness. Rub 
Musterole over the spot. And 
ey get relief while you use it; 

or Musterole results usually fol- 
low immediately. 


On no account fail to have a 
jar of Musterole handy. For 
coughs and colds and even the 
congestions of rheumatism or 
lumbago Musterole is wonderful. 


Many doctors and nurses recom- 
mend Musterole. 30c and 60c jars— 
$2.50 hospital size. 


The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 










“DON'T SHOUT” 


**T hear you. I can hear now as 
well as anybody. ‘How?’ With 
THE MORLEY PHONE. 
I've a pair in my cars 
now, but they are in- 
— m3 would not know I 

in, myself, only 
ro r" shear all right. 
‘The Morley Phone for the 









is to the ears what glasses 


weightless and harm- 
less. Anyone can ad- 
just it." Over one 
undred thousand 
sold. Write for booklet and testimonials. 


THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 793, Perry Bidg., Phila. 


BELL-ANS 


Always Removes 


Indigestion. Druggists 
refund money if it fails. 25¢ 












FREE PATENT BOOK 
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ODD MENTION 


A little deeper speed the plow, 

A little higher grade the cow, 

A little fuller fill the mow, 

A little harder work the brow, 
And these will bring success enow. 


IVE me the man who can hold on 
when others let go, who pushes 
ahead when others turn back, who 

stiffens up when others weaken, who 
knows no such word as ‘‘can’t”’ or 
**give up’’; and I will show you a man 
who will win in the end, no matter what 
obstacles confront him. Marden. 


There is literally no time like the pres- 
ent, for there is no time but 
the present. 


We have a good Govern- 
ment, let us stand by it. 


Heaping the measure helps 
a heap in the marketing. 
Forty years ago people called Eng- 
h sparrows birds, and jimson-weeds 
flowers. Fifteen years ago sweet clover 
was considered a weed. 


We can safely mail ‘‘ Aunt Harriet’”’ 
rose plants now or within a few days to 
southern states. Further north we must 
wait a few weeks, but we can take orders 
any time for shipment at preper plant- 
ing time. The offer is: A althy plant 
of ‘‘ Aunt Harriet,”’ postpaid anywhere 
in the United States, with The Farm 
Journal four years, both for $1. 


Be sure you’re right, then go ahead. 
But, be sure. From the effects of 


swallowing lye in mistake for Epsom . 


salts, James Dardis died recently. 
Dardis became ill and, going to a closet 
where the lye and salts were kept, acci- 
dentally selected the box of lye by mis- 
take for salts, mixed up a dose of the 
stuff in water and swallowed it. 

We know you haven’t taken time to 
read all the advertisements in this num- 
ber of The Farm Journal, because the 
reading matter is so interesting. Now 
that you are to the last page, go back 
and read the advertisements. Every 
one is readable and may tell you where 
to get the very article you want. If not, 
write us, and we’ll look it up for you in 
our big index. 

Contributions invited from all persons 
possessing gumption and knowledge, 
who know what’s what and who can 
stop after they have said it. We treat 
subjects in season only; we try to hit 
the nail on the head and not the thumb ; 
we strive to know what to leave out as 
well as what to put in; that is, to boil 
things down; and we like a little fan 
as we go along, and to keep the paper 
young in spirit if not in years. 

The man who sent us this has more 
suggestions than he can use on his own 
farm, and wants te pass 


of the following device one 
man can fill sacks with ease: 
Take a five or ten gallon 
milk-can and remove the 
bottom. Then punch a 
half-inch hole in the rim 
near the bottom. Around 
the neck of the can punch 
three small holes at equal 
distances apart, insert a 
hog ring or belt hook in each 
hole and clinch. Hang the 
can on @ nail in a post or 
wall at such a height that 
@ grain sack fastened to the 
three hooks will just touch the floor. 
The grain is then shoveled or dipped inte 
the milk-can and the sack easily filled.’’ 
Thanks, friend! We'll use the sug- 
gestion at seed-cleaning time on that 
Experimental Farm. 
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Sloan’s Liniment. 


The country is depend- Good 
ent on the farm folks. too. 
Every day’s delay is dan- 
gerous. Sloan’s Lini- 
ment keeps you fit as a 
fiddle for the daily duties 
of farming. 


Applied without rubbing, 
it penetrates to the ache, 
pain, soreness, bringing 
quick relief. 





The WV 


Such'as This--- 


with their resultant aches, pains, 
rheumatic twinges, stiff muscles — are 
neutralized by a prompt application of 


for live. steck, 
Keeps them in 
good shape and in- 
creasestheir value. Cor- 
rects lameness, soreness 
and bruises. Kills Pain. 


The large size bottle 
means strict economy 
—six times as much as 
the small size. Get 
yours today. 
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Placedin Your Home 
Sanitary and Odoriess on ten 






ODORLESS 





RAWHEAR CABINET CO, 


409 Kaw-Near Bidg., Kansas City, Me. 


Old False Teeth Wanted—Don’t Matter If Broken 
Brenna 
Mazer’s Tooth Specialty, 2007 S. 5th St.. » Pa. 





















ROOKS’ APPLIANCE, 
‘the modern _ scientific 


noxious springs or pads. 
Has automatie Air 
Cushions. Binds and 
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Food Will Win the War—Produce It! 
Burpee’s Dollar Box 
of Vegetable Seeds 


Last year we offered for 

the first time Burpee’s 

Dollar Box of Vege- 
table Seeds. The sales ex- 
ceeded by many thousands 
our fondest expectations. 


For 1918 it has been improved by the 


addition of a complete garden plan and 

leaflet on Seed Sowing. It contains a 

collection suitable for the home garden, 
comprising a careful selection of Burpee’s 
Specialties mentioned below, and is mailed 
to your address for $1.00. 3 


Bean—Burpee’s Stringless Green Pod Onion—White Portugal 
Bean—Fordhook Bush Lima 

Bean— Brittle Wax 

Beet—Burpee's Improved Blood 

Cabbage—Burpee’s Allhead Early Sweet Corn—Golden Bantam 
Carrot—Chantenay Swiss Chard—Large Ribbed White 
Lettuce—Iceberg Tomato—Chalk's Jewel 

Lettuce— Wayahead Turnip—Red or Purple Top Strap-Leaf 


If purchased separately the above seeds would cost $1.65 


Burpee’s Annual for 1918 
The Leading American Seed Catalog 


has been enlarged and improved and is of the 
greatest help to all who plant a garden; it con- 
tains new and most reliable information about 


the “Best Seeds that Grow.” . 
216 pages with 103 colored illustrations 


of the latest novelties and hundreds of illustra- 
tions of every variety of Vegetables 
and Flowers. ‘It is mailed free upon 
request. A post card will do. Write 
for your copy today, and please 
- mention The Farm Journal. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & C0. 
Seed Growers_ ss Philadelphia — emsUIRNEGRI Lisi 
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